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HIGH    AND    LOW, 


CHAPTER    I. 

When  Pierce  More  a^Yoke,  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly  into  the  room.  The  boots, 
who  had  entered  without  seeing  him,  was 
opening  the  wdndows  to  let  out  the  smell  of 
stale  smoke.  The  empty  grate  looked  un- 
comfortable ;  the  tw^o  tumblers,  with  a  little 
sticky  brow^n  syiiip  at  the  bottom,  looked 
uncomfortable ;  a  pair  of  thin  debauched  tea- 
spoons, weighing  about  as  much  as  a  sixpence 
between  them,  item,  one  pair  of  cigar  ends,  also 
looked  uncomfortable.     The  boots,  w^ho  had 
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not  yet  washed  his  face,  looked  uncom- 
fortable ;  and  as  he  stirred  about  the  furni- 
ture, clouds  of  light  dust  danced  merrily  in 
the  broad  rays  of  the  sunlight,  making  the 
whole  room  look  uncomfortable. 

"  Holloa,  you  !  What  are  you  opening  the 
windows  for  ?"  shouted  Pierce,  shivering  with 
cold  and  buttoning  his  coat  over  his  chest. 

The  dirty  boots  jumped. 

"  Beg  pardon.  Sir — didn't  see  as  you  was 
there,  Sir.  Like  the  windows  shut  down, 
Sir?" 

"  Where's  my  bed-room  ?" 

"  Yis,  Sir." 

"  And  I  want  to  be  called  at  ten." 

"  Yis,  Sir." 

"And  I  shall  want  a  chaise  directly  I  have 
had  my  breakfast." 

"  Yis,  Sir.     Pair  'osses,  Sir  ?" 

"  Yes,  a  pair  of  horses  to  go  to  Mona." 

"  Yis,  Sir.    Take  tea  or  coffee.  Sir?" 

'^  Coffee." 
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"  Good  night,  Sir." 

"  Good  night.     Halloa !  I  say,  boots  !" 

"  Yis,  Sir." 

"  What  o'clock  is  the  gentleman  going 
to-  breakfast,  who  dined  with  me  last  night  ?" 

'*  Bin  gone  this  two  hours — went  away 
at  half-past  five — first  train.  Sir.  Good 
night.  Sir." 

When  Pierce  was  left  to  sleep,  he  found  he 
had  slept  enough.  As  he  lay  in  bed,  he  ex- 
amined the  pattern  of  the  paper,  till  he  had 
transformed  every  flower,  and  querly-queue, 
into  a  goblin  face,  or  figure.  By  the  time 
he  had  made  himself  unpleasantly  nervous 
with  this  amusement,  his  attention  began 
to  wander  to  the  busy  flies ;  who  chased  each 
other  round  and  round,  always  buzzing 
hysterically  whenever  they  met.  This  gave 
him  endless,  range  for  speculation ;  his 
brain  grew  bewildered  in  contemplation 
of  eccentric  vortices,  and  Cartesian  systems ; 
till     he     became     excited     with     thoughts 
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of  the  crash  there  would  be,  if  two  planets 
came  in  contact  at  the  nodes  of  their 
orbits,  as  these  flies  did,  every  round  they 
took.  At  last  it  occurred  to  him  he 
was  not  in  his  usual  bed  ;  in  fact,  it  struck 
him  very  forcibly  that  he  was  at  an  inn  at 
Conway — that  he  had  come  there  to  meet 
Winter — that  he  had,  as  well  as  he  could  re- 
collect, gone  to  sleep  in  an  arm-chair — had 
woke  up  feeling  cold — had  now  got  an  head- 
ache, and  so  on.  What  his  last  night's  con- 
versation had  been,  he  could  not  remember. 

All  he  could  recal  was,  that  he  had  talked 
a  great  deal  about  Lady  Eda.  Then 
an  indistinct  notion  of  money  matters  oc- 
curred to  him ;  and  then  a  distinct  reminis- 
cence of  signing  a  paper.  But,  whether  this 
paper  was  a  bill,  or  a  check — he  had  no  re- 
membrance whatever.  He  was  fresher  after 
breakfast,  and  in  exuberant  spirits  when  he 
found  himself  rattling  along  in  the  chaise 
which  took  him  back  to  Mona.     Thev  were 
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all  pleased  to  see  him  again,  especially,  as 
he  thought,  Lady  Eda.  She  said  she  was 
so  glad  he  was  come,  because  she  had  made 
arrangements  for  a  pic-nic  next  day  at  the 
Manor  House.  They  were  all  to  ride  there 
to  lunch :  and  after  luncheon  to  fish  for 
trout  in  the  burn. 

Accordino;lv,  as  had  been  settled,  the  horses 
were  brought  round  next  morning,  and  the 
party  prepared  for  a  start.  It  was  arranged 
that  Eda,  under  the  chaperonage  of  Mr.  Gre- 
gory, was  to  have  command  of  the  party — 
Lady  Dorothy  and  Miss  Fitzbun  were  to  drive 
in  the  pony-phaeton,  and  take  charge  of 
the  fishing-rods  and  luncheon.  More  was  to 
ride  the  Hornet,  Lady  Eda  the  Erl  King, 
Arthur  a  hunter  of  his  own,  Mr.  Gregory 
a  gentle  hack  of  his  lordship's,  and  Sir 
Andrew  was  (at  his  own  request)  furnished 
with  a  pet  pony  of  my  lady's,  which  she 
hardly  ever  rode,  but  which  followed  her  like 
a  dog  when  she  went  out  walking. 
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The  phaeton  had  started,  and  the  rest 
of  the  party  began  to  mount.  Sir  Andrew, 
anxiously  watching  for  the  occasion,  bustled 
up  to  Lady  Eda,  and  begged  her  (Pierce 
could  have  knocked  his  head  off  for 
doing  so)  to  place  her  foot  in  his  hand, 
while  he  lifted  her  to  her  seat.  She  smiled 
good-naturedly,  and  replied  he  might  make 
himself  very  useful,  if  he  would  hold  the 
saddle  on  the  other  side.  Before,  however, 
he  had  time  to  get  round,  her  ladyship,  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  one,  sprang  from  the 
ground,  and  turned  to  look  at  Fitzbun, 
whose  brains  had  as  near  as  possible  been 
kicked  out,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
touched  the  Erl  King's  tail  as  he  was  passing 
behind. 

Lady  Eda  laughed,  and  rode  on  with  the 
other  three  gentlemen ;  but  Ginger,  the  pet 
pony,  being  over-eager  to  follow  his  stall- 
mates,  would  not  stand  still  for  Sir  Andrew 
to  cross  his  back.     After  many  unsuccessful 
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attempts — much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
groom,  who  did  his  best  to  hold  the  pony 
with  one  hand,  and  give  the  worthy  baronet 
a  lift  with  the  other — Fitzbun  was  obliged  to 
shout  to  the  party  ahead,  to  stop  a  minute 
till  he  was  in  his  saddle.  Lady  Eda,  see- 
ing the  cause  of  Ginger's  obstreperous  be- 
haviour, turned  back ;  and  desired  Arthur  to 
get  off  and  help  him  up.  Arthur  was  soon 
at  his  side ;  and  taking  Sir  Andrew  by  the 
leg,  with  the  word,  "  Now  then,  together," 
gave  this  stout  gentleman  such  a  hoist, 
that,  with  the  combined  effects  of  his  own 
elastic  jump,  the  baronet  was  shot  over  the 
saddle,  and  landed  (fortunately  on  the  softest 
part  of  his  person)  the  other  side  of  the 
pony. 

A  man  of  his  weight  must,  one  would 
think,  have  been  greatly  shaken ;  but  as 
Lady  Eda  was  looking  on,  he  treated  the 
importunities  of  Arthur,  and  the  rest  of  the 
party,    with   ineffable   contempt.     The  next 
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effort  was  more  successful ;  and  the  cavalcade 
rode  on,  not  a  whit  out  of  humour  m  con- 
sequence of  the  accident,  which  might  have 
proved  more  serious. 

The  conversation  mainly  referred  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  different  horses. 
Pierce  was  playfully  hantering  Lady  Eda 
on  the  dullness  of  her  animal  as  compared 
to  the  one  he  rode.  In  truth,  the  Hornet 
was  a  thoroughbred  of  the  highest  mettle; 
and  as  he  caracoled — prancing  and  lunging 
out  his  neck — showed  himself  off  to  ad- 
vantage, and  seemed  proud  of  the  perfect 
hand,  and  seat  of  his  rider. 

"  The  Erl  King  is  the  better  jumper  of 
the  two.  The  Hornet  is  too  young,  and 
rushes  blindly  at  his  work.  See,"  said  Lady 
Eda,  "  here's  a  stiff  little  fence.  I'll  take 
the  Erl  King  over  it ;  watch  how  quietly  he 
tops  it." 

"  Stop,  let  me  go  first,"  said  Pierce,  "  there 
may  be  a  ditch  the  other  side  !"  but  before 
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he  had  finished  speaking,  Lady  Eda  was 
cantering  away  for  the  gate. 

"  Wo  !  way  !  Stop  him,  somebody  !  Mur- 
der !"  But  it  was  no  use.  Ginger  had  seen 
his  mistress  leave  the  company,  and  de- 
termined to  follow.  Sir  Andrew,  with  his 
hat  off,  and  arms  round  the  pony's  neck, 
was  shouting  for  help.  Pierce  had  only  just 
time  to  get  out  of  the  way,  when  Ginger  and 
Fitzbun  charged  gallantly  into  the  thickest 
part  of  the  thorn  fence.  Ginger  soon  de- 
livered himself  of  his  rider;  and,  leaving  Sir 
Andrew  unable  to  move  for  the  thorns, 
cocked  his  tail,  threw  his  heels  into  the  air, 
and  was  soon  by  the  side  of  Lady  Eda. 

"  I  say.  More — Longvale  —  oh  !  —  Can't 
you  —  oh  !  —  give  us  a — oh  ! — hand — will 
you  ?  What  a  beastly  little  fool  this  pony 
is  !  There  !"  said  the  unhappy  man,  at  last 
dragged  from  the  hedge,  "  I  believe  my  body 
is  a  regular  pin-cushion.  I  shan't  be  able  to 
ride  any  farther — indeed  I  shan't." 
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"  Well,"  said  Longvale,  "  when  you 
catch  up  the  carriage,  we  can  put  you  in,  and 
tie  the  pony  behind." 

Comforted  with  this  assurance,  Sir 
Andrew  again  mounted  the  unruly  Ginger; 
and  upon  overtaking  the  phaeton  was,  to  his 
inexpressible  delight,  deposited  there  till  they 
reached  the  Manor  House. 

The  chapter  of  accidents  was,  however, 
not  yet  ended.  In  fact,  it  was  easy  to  pre- 
dict, that  this  cross-country  scamper  would, 
in  the  natural  course  of  events,  terminate  in 
some  catastrophe.  Lady  Eda,  on  all  occasions 
easily  exhilarated,  felt  now  the  additional  spur 
of  competition ;  and  would — if  she  had  not 
been  dissuaded  by  Pierce  and  Mr.  Gregory — 
have  left  the  bridle-road  for  a  straight  cut 
over  the  fields;  leaping  with  delight  any 
obstacle  which  might  confront  her.  Deter- 
mined, at  any  rate,  to  have  one  good  jump 
before  they  reached  the  Manor  House,  she 
guided  the  party   over  a  common,  the  path 
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from  which  she  knew  to  be  obstructed  by  a 
gate  always  kept  locked  ;  and  which  somebody 
would  have  to  leap  in  order  to  fetch  the  key 
from  the  neighbouring  farm-house,  to  let  Mr. 
Gregory  through. 

She  laughed  at  the  trap  she  had  betrayed 
them  into ;  but  would  listen  to  no  remon- 
strances from  any  of  the  party.  Long- 
vale's  hack  was  incapable  of  leaping  anything 
so  high,  but  Pierce  drew  back  to  clear  the 
gate  at  a  fly.  Lady  Eda,  without  observing 
his  intention,  put  her  horse's  head  at  the 
gate,  and  with  a  sharp  cut  on  his  flanks, 
threw  herself  back,  and  gave  the  Erl  King  the 
reins.  The  noble  animal,  well  aware  of  his 
rider's  resolution,  never  threatened  to  refuse  ; 
but,  gathering  himself  together,  made  two 
strides,  and  bounding  into  the  air  strained 
every  muscle  to  clear  the  leap.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  impetus  of  half-a-dozen  yards 
was  insufficient  to  carry  him  over;  his 
knees   struck  the  top  rail,    and    horse    and 
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rider  were  hurled  to  the  ground.  This 
was  the  work  of  an  instant.  Pierce  had 
already  touched  the  sides  of  the  fiery  Hornet 
with  his  spurs,  and  was  in  full  speed  at  the 
moment  Lady  Eda  was  falling  to  the 
ground.  He  had  no  power  to  stop  his  horse 
— no  time  to  swerve  him.  His  whole  mind 
was  paralyzed  by  the  rapidity  of  the  accident. 
The  Hornet  cleared  the  gate  without  a  graze, 
and,  to  the  appalling  terror  of  his  rider,  lighted 
where  Lady  Eda  had  been  thrown ;  so  that 
her  body  was  immediately  between  the  fore 
and  hind  legs  of  the  animal.  He  thought 
he  heard  Longvale  cry,  "  He  has  killed 
her !"  Quick  as  lightning  he  pulled  the 
Hornet  on  his  haunches ;  and,  throwing  him- 
self from  the  saddle,  stood  aghast  over  the 
prostrate  form  of  the  girl. 

Happily,  More's  horse  had  not  touched 
her;  and,  being  light,  the  gentle  speed  at 
which  she  was  thrown,  enabled  her  to  escape 
less    injured    than    alarmed.     She    soon    re- 
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gained  her  feet ;  and  laughing  merrily  at  the 
anxiety  displayed  in  Pierce's  features,  whipped 
the  dirt  from  her  habit,  and  desired  that 
gentleman  to  catch  her  horse. 

The  key  being  procured,  and  Mr.  Gregory 
allowed  to  pass,  the  party  finally  arrived  at 
the  Manor  House  in  safety,  and  in  high  spirits. 
Lady  Dorothy  and  Miss  Fitzbun  had  indus- 
triously prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
riders:  and,  dismissing  the  groom  with  the 
horses,  the  ladies  sat  down  on  the  dry  grass, 
while  the  gentlemen  made  themselves  as 
generally  useful,  and  as  particularly  agreeable, 
as  they  could.  Sir  Andrew  obstinately  per- 
sisted in  besieging  Lady  Eda  with  salad, 
and  bread,  and  many  other  things  she  did 
not  want.  Arthur,  with  his  wonted  ami- 
abihty,  took  charge  of  his  aunt  and  Miss 
Fitzbun;  but  Pierce,  excessively  indignant  at 
the  obsequious  interference  of  the  "  poi-poise," 
disposed  of  him  at  last  by  letting  off  a 
ginger-beer   bottle,   and    hitting    him    with 
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deadliest  aim,  straight  in  the  eye.  He  him- 
self was  more  than  ever  attentive,  because  he 
felt  he  had  some  amends  to  make,  for  acci- 
dentally placing  Lady  Eda  in  the  dangerous 
position  from  which  she  had  so  narrowly 
escaped.  Her  ladyship,  whether  somewhat 
tired  of  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  his 
society,  or  unwilling  too  openly  to  encourage 
his  addresses,  took  every  opportunity  to  favour 
Arthur  with  her  remarks,  and  commands. 
Even  her  most  trivial  observations  were 
graciously  directed  to  her  cousin ;  and  so 
marked  did  her  preference  become  at  last, 
that  it  caused  the  two  young  men,  as  if  by 
an  act  of  their  own  free  agency,  to  change 
the  seats  they  at  first  occupied.  Ar- 
thur, whose  spirits  had  hitherto  been  but 
moderately  boisterous,  now  became  up- 
roarious. Pierce,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
completely  chapfaUen,  and  so  abstracted  in 
his  own  gloomy  thoughts,  that  Lady  Dorothy 
was  as  near  as  possible  going  into  hysterics 
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before  he  was  made  aware  that  he  had  set 
down  the  wine  hamper  on  the  top  of  her 
gouty  toe.  He  would  speak  to  nobody,  and 
was  beginning  to  cast  a  damp  on  the  spirits 
of  the  whole  party.  He  asked  permission  to 
smoke,  which  was  granted  by  everybody 
except  Lady  Eda. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said ;  "  I  am  sorry  to 
deprive  you  of  the  pleasure  of  my  society, 
but  I  must  go  and  smoke  my  pipe  in  retire- 
ment." 

"  Pray  do,"  said  Lady  Eda  ;  and  without 
looking  to  see  if  he  went,  said  something 
in  a  whisper  to  Arthur. 

Pierce  was  a  long  time  smoking,  and 
though  he  only  half  turned  his  head  in 
the  direction  of  Lady  Eda,  he  could  see 
she  very  often  turned  hers  to  look  steadily 
at  him.  He  came  back  to  the  party,  but 
still  was  silent.  Lady  Eda,  he  fancied, 
was  beginning  to  relent.  She  spoke  to  him 
once  or  twice,   in  a  kindly  tone  of  voice ;  he 
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answered  her  surlily  like  a  bear.  She  asked 
him  to  bring  a  plaid ;  he  pitched  it  towards 
her,  but  it  fell  short.  She  looked  annoyed. 
He  was  obliged  for  civility's  sake  to  get  up 
and  take  it  to  her.  He  presented  it  with  a 
formal  bow,  and  seated  himself  at  a  little 
distance.  She  asked  him  some  question. 
He  answered  with  a  polite  and  bitter  smile, 
and  walking  away,  observed  : 

"  If  anybody  wanted  to  fish,  they  had 
better  begin,  for  it  was  getting  late." 

The  proposition  was  seconded  by  Longvale ; 
and  the  rods  were  soon  put  together.  They 
had  not   far   to   go,  for  that  beautiful  trout 

stream  so  well  known  in  Wales,  as  the , 

ran  whirling  and  dancing  at  the  foot  of  the 
valley,  not  a  hundred  yards  below  them. 
Lady  Eda  was  reckoned  by  the  learned  in  such 
matters  to  be  a  piscatrix  of  the  most  dexte- 
rous order ;  so  that  she  only  permitted  Pierce 
to  tie  on  her  flies,  but  would  not  condescend  to 
have  further  assistance  from  any  one.     It  was 
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settled  that  she  was  to  fish  up-stream,  and 
that  Arthur  and  Pierce  were  to  keep  at  a 
respectable  distance  behind  her. 

On  both  sides,  the  banks  were  rocky  and 
impracticable;  and  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  walk  near  enough  to  the  water  without 
the  fisher  showing  himself,  so  as  to  frighten 
his  finny  game.  They  had  scrambled  on  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  the  fore- 
most rod  came  to  a  standstill,  and  was 
overtaken  by  the  two  young  men.  Lady 
Eda,  who  fished  from  some  loose  stones, 
desired  that  she  might  not  be  approached 
as  a  good  fish  had  just  risen.  Her  cort!- 
mand  w^as  of  course  obeyed,  and  the  next 
cast  she  hooked  a  heavy  trout.  The  harder 
it  tugged,  the  more  she  laughed,  and  wound 
him  up ;  then  round  flew  the  reel  again. 
The  fish  darted  up-stream;  Lady  Eda 
foilow^ed ;  but  the  loose  stones  slipped  from 
under  her,  and,  catching  one  foot  between 
the  rocks,  sprained  her  ankle  as  she  fell. 

VOL.    II.  c 
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Both  the  gentlemen  rushed  to  the  spot, 
and  found  her  in  such  pain  that  she  was 
totally  unable  to  speak.  She  could  not  bear 
to  be  touched,  and  motioned  them  to  go 
away.  It  was  evident  she  must  be  carried 
back  to  some  place,  whence  the  pony-carriage 
could  fetch  her.  But  what  was  to  be 
done  ? 

Every  time  she  uttered  a  groan,  it  nearly 
brought  tears  to  Pierce's  eyes.  He  would 
have  jumped  head  foremost  off  the  highest 
rock  to  have  saved  her  from  a  moment's 
pain.  Doubtless  Arthur  would  have  done 
as  much,  only  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
such  a  proceeding  would  have  been  of 
the  slightest  avail  in  the  present  difficulty. 
He,  therefore,  told  Lady  Eda,  if  she  would 
make  up  her  mind  to  it,  he  would  carry 
her. 

*'  No,"  she  replied,  "  she  would  lie  there 
for  ever ;  she  would  not  be  carried." 

The   objection  was  intelligible  to   More's 
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mind,  though  not  to  Ai'thur's.  The  cousin  was 
of  course  the  only  one  to  carry  her.  This  he 
intimated  by  telling  Arthur  to  bring  her  on, 
while  he  went  to  fetch  the  carriage.  Directly 
he  was  gone,  Lady  Eda  made  less  positive 
resistance ;  and  yielding  to  her  fate,  was  raised 
in  the  powerful  arms  of  her  cousin,  who 
walked  away  with  her  as  if  he  had  been 
carrying  a  six-inch  doll. 

When  they  reached  Mona,  Lady  Eda 
was  immediately  put  to  bed ;  and  his  lord- 
ship with  the  whole  household  were  for  the 
next  three  days  in  a  state  of  uproar  and 
excitement,  such  as  the  old  castle  rarely 
witnessed,  except  on  occasions  of  mighty 
importance,  like  the  present. 

During  the  time  Eda  was  kept  a  pri- 
soner in  her  room,  a  general  dullness  per- 
vaded the  company  down-stairs.  Arthur 
and  his  friend  daily  went  to  the  moors ;  but 
Pierce  was,  according  to  Arthur's  account, 
anything   but    a   keen    shot.      "  He    moved 

c  2 
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about,"  said  that  young  gentleman,  "with 
his  tail  between  his  legs,  for  all  the  world 
like  old  Ponto  when  his  hide  is  peppered  for 
running  in  to  a  point." 
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CHAPTER  11. 

The  greatest  consolation  Pierce  found,  in 
the  absence  of  the  mistress  of  his  heart, 
was  in  the  society  of  Mr.  Gregory.  The 
benevolent  intelligence  of  this  old  gentleman, 
the  cheerfulness  of  his  manner,  which  Pierce 
more  than  once  suspected  concealed  some 
secret  cause  of  melancholy,  and  his  genuine 
sympathy,  backed  by  experience  and  research, 
rendered  him,  in  spite  of  the  discrepancy 
of  their  ages,  a  valuable  friend  and  an  excel- 
lent counsellor.  Without  inquisitiveness, 
Mr.  Gregory's  manner  inspired  confidence. 
He  listened  with  interest  to  the  past  history 
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of  his  young  friend's  life.  Pierce  confided 
to  him  the  unsettled  state  of  his  mind  upon 
subjects  of  religion,  which,  as  we  have  before 
seen,  had  so  perplexed  him.  He  was 
surprised  at  the  forbearance  of  the  old  man 
who  so  patiently  heard  his  objections  before 
attempting  to  refute  them. 

The  fact  was,  Mr.  Gregory  perceived  how 
the  errors  of  More's  scepticism  originated 
partly  from  contact  with  minds  whose 
conclusions  had  been  based  on  false  as- 
sumptions, and  partly  from  an  organization 
whose  tendency  was  to  rely  too  implicitly  on 
the  infallibility  of  its  own  reasoning  powers. 
In  order  to  contend  successfully  with  such 
a  case,  Mr.  Gregory  knew  the  surest  remedy 
was  to  be  found  in  grappling  with  the  cause 
of  the  evil  itself  The  errings  of  mere 
speculative  reason  were  alone  to  be  redirected 
by  a  truer  induction  and  better  reason. 

As  to  metaphysical  speculations,  Mr. 
Gregory  laboured  to  convince  him,  that  "  since 
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no  depth  of  inquiry  could  ever  reveal  the 
smallest  ray  of  light  upon  mysteries,  placed 
by  God  beyond  the  range  of  the  most  exalted 
human  intelligence— so  the  knowledge  or 
ignorance  of  such  mysteries  in  nowise 
affected  the  unalterable  truths  of  religion, 
or  the  principles  of  moral  rectitude.  When 
finite  powers  attempted  to  fathom  the 
designs  of  an  infinite  Being,  they  were 
necessarily  doomed  to  disappointment.  Yet, 
since  the  limits  of  the  reasoning  faculties 
were  undefined,  man  would  ever  speculate  on 
the  nature  of  that  scheme,  in  which  his 
destiny  was  involved.  Questions  apparently 
unanswerable  forced  themselves  upon  him ; 
and  such  questions  as  not  only  mystify, 
but  suggest  doubts  of  the  most  painful 
character. 

'*  The  foremost  of  these,  and  which  con- 
stituted the  corner-stone,  and  stumbling-block 
of  sceptical  philosophy,  had  ever  been — firstly, 
the  existence  of  sin,  and  secondly,  the  punish- 
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merit  of  that  sin.  Man's  happiness  being 
the  consideration  of  his  deepest  concern,  had 
naturally  led  him  to  reflect  on  what  affected 
him  in  this  respect  here,  and  had  operated 
on  his  belief  of  what  was  to  become  of 
him  hereafter." 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  form  of  the 
sceptical  argument  concerning  the  existence 
of  evil  had  been  put  thus  :  that  God  either 
could  not  prevent  evil,  and  therefore  was  not 
all-powerful ;  or  that  He  could  prevent  it,  and 
had  not  done  so,  in  which  case  He  was  not 
infinitely  good. 

To  this  Mr.  Gregory  replied  :  "  the  mind 
rejected  the  idea  of  such  a  conclusion  from 
the  following  premises.  In  contemplating 
the  works  of  the  Deity — the  creation  of 
the  universe — we  infer,  primarily,  that  such 
a  power  is  without  limit  ;  secondly,  that 
the  wisdom  and  intelligence,  which  direct 
it,  must  also  be  infinite. 

"  Now,  from  such  conditions,  infinite  good- 
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ness  follows  as  a  necessary  result.  For,  ad- 
mitting (as  ice  must)  evil  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  error  or  weakness — admitting  the 
first  part  of  the  argument  to  be  true — 
but  admitting  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Being  who  created  all  things  must  be  so 
intimately  acquainted  with  their  relations 
as  to  be  incapable  of  error  with  respect  to 
them,  we  must  also  admit  that  a  Being 
free  from  error  and  iveakness,  is  a  Being 
of  infinite  poiver  and  wisdom ;  and  must 
therefore  possess  infinite  goodness  as  a  con- 
sequent attribute. 

"  If  this  argument  failed  to  convince ;  the 
objection  might  be  answered  in  other  ways. 
By  simply  considering  the  operation  of  evil 
itself,  he  might  learn  how  erroneous  it  was 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  God*s  decrees, 
because  we  were  unable  to  comprehend  them. 

"  Let  it  be  supposed  that  His  own  glory 
might  be  the  object  of  God's  works.  The 
supposition  was    a    natural   one — because  a 
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being  self-existent  cannot  glorify  itself  except 
by  his  works.  Now  the  greatest  conceivable 
glory  would  be  that  voluntarily  rendered  to 
a  Supreme  Being  by  a  being  most  nearly 
approximating  his  own  nature.  On  earth, 
that  being  was  Man ;  and,  although  the 
material  creation  was  a  manifestation  of 
God's  power,  it  offered  an  inferior  tribute 
to  His  glory,  as  compared  to  man ;  because 
its  tribute  was  involuntary,  since  all  matter 
acted  in  obedience  to  fixed  and  irresistible 
laws. 

"  Here  we  might  perceive  the  design  of  free 
agency.  God  might  have  created  man  free 
from  sin,  and  in  all  his  acts  necessarily  to  have 
glorified  his  Creator  ;  but  was  not  God's  glory 
greater  in  having  created  a  being  who,  though 
beset  with  every  temptation  to  sin,  was  so  in- 
fluenced and  affected  by  the  contemplation  and 
love  of  his  Maker,  as  to  resist  that  tempta- 
tion, and  of  his  free  will  to  pay  the  highest 
tribute  he    was  capable  of  paying,  in    spite 
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of  all  the  attractions  to  sin  which  beset 
him? 

"  There  was  no  respect  wherein  man  bore  a 
greater  resemblance  to  his  Maker  than  in  his 
condition  as  a  free  agent.  With  this  power, 
conjoined  to  that  whereby  he  discriminated 
good  from  evil,  he  might  act  either  sinfully 
or  virtuously. 

"  Now  consider  the  signification  of  the 
terms  Good  and  Evil.  They  were  used 
to  define  opposite  qualities ;  hence  the  non- 
existence of  one  of  these  qualities  would,  in 
a  measure,  alter  the  conditions  of  the  other. 
Without  evil,  the  goodness  of  a  human  being 
would  no  longer  constitute  that  idea  we  now 
attach  to  the  word  virtue. 

"  The  derivation  of  'Virtue'  was  from  a  word 
implying  strength;  its  literal  meaning  was, 
the  result  of  that  effort  by  which  something 
contradicting  man's  notion  of  good  is  over- 
come. Virtue,  then,  is  essentially  the  attri- 
bute of  a  being  exposed  to   evil;   and  the 
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exercise  of  it  depended  on  the  condition  of 
free  agency. 

"  In  order,  therefore,  to  enjoy  this  resem- 
blance to  our  Maker,  and  for  the  still  greater 
purpose  of  God's  glory  in  the  voluntary 
nature  of  our  obedience,  more  than  one  direc- 
tion of  action  was  necessary;  this  was  afforded 
in  the  existence  of  Evil  as  well  as  Good. 
Now,  although  permitted,  evil  came  not  of 
God,  that  were  impossible ;  but  just  as  per- 
fect goodness  came  of  the  free  agency  of 
perfect  power,  so  imperfection — or  evil — 
came  of  the  free  agency  of  weakness,  which 
is  imperfect  power.  Why  imperfect,  is 
again  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  Allwise. 

"  Finally,  by  observing  the  wonderful  love 
of  our  Heavenly  Father,  in  converting 
this  evil  of  our  own  invention  to  our 
own  eternal  advantage,  and  hence  to  His 
glory,  we  ceased  to  repine  at  our  condition, 
we  recognized  His  infinite  goodness,  and  at  last 
were  taught  by  the  gift  of  His  grace,  to  kiss 
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the  hand  that  chastened  us  in  that  school 
wherein  He  had  designed  to  try  us,  and  vouch- 
safed to  bid  us  work  out  our  own  salvation. " 

Thus  Mr.  Gregory  attempted  to  show 
how  the  existence  of  evil,  as  an  argument 
against  the  goodness  of  God,  was  refutable. 
With  regard  to  the  second  point  of  sceptical 
objection — namely,  the  eternal  punishment  of 
mankind,  he  found  it  more  difficult  to  answer. 
Because  any  attempt  at  explanation  must  be 
conjectural,  and  his  own  convictions,  though 
formed  after  mature  examination,  might  still 
be  erroneous,  and  would  certainly  by  many,  be 
thought  iiTeconcileable  with  the  existing  trans- 
lation and  ordinary  language  of  Scripture. 

He  heartily  beseeched  God  for  pardon  if 
he  had  deceived  himself,  and  as  earnestly 
prayed  that,  if  in  error,  his  opinion  might  not 
mislead  others.  Still,  what  he  believed  to 
be  Truth  he  did  not  shrink  from  avowing. 

"  With  regard  to  a  future  state,  he  consi- 
dered the   doctrine  of  unlimited  punishment 
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depended  for  credence,  not  so  much  on  the 
expressions  ascribed  to  our  Lord,  and  the 
language  of  Scripture,  as  upon  the  literal 
meaning  of  those  expressions,  and  the  true 
signification  of  the  words  *  eternal'  and  '  ever- 
lasting.' He  pointed  out  passages,  both  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  where  these 
same  terms  were  employed  in  a  sense  signi- 
fying unmistakeably  a  limited  duration  of 
time."^  The  many  expressions  in  Scripture 
favouring  the  idea  of  a  Hmited  punishment ; 
the  constant  use  of  hyperbole  ;  the  figurative 
character  of  the  Hebrew  language.  aflPording 
a  possibility  that  the  awful  sentence  passed 
by  Christ  upon  sinners  may  not  generally  be 
understood  by  us,  in  the  sense  He  intended ; 
and  the  consideration  of  the  benign  attributes 
of  the  Supreme  Being — all,  as    he   believed, 

*  For  such  passages,  and  for  the  more  complete 
exposition  of  this  part  of  the  argument,  the  author 
refers  the  reader  to  Southwood  Smith's  admirable 
treatise  upon  the  Divine  Government. 
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united  to  support  the  doctrine,  that  the  terms 
'eternal'  and  '  everlasting'  did  not  necessarily 
signify  unlimited  punishment. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  continued  Mr.  Gregory 
"  Christ  teaches  us  to  call  upon  God  as  our 
Father.  Now,  what  is  the  nature  and  object 
of  punishment  in  a  father  ?  It  must  be  cor- 
rection with  a  view  to  ameliorate.  The 
infliction  of  suffering  for  past  guilt,  without 
reference  to  the  prevention  of  future  misery 
as  induced  by  the  commission  of  evil,  is  not 
pimishment,  but  revenge. 

"  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  punishment  of 
death  by  man.  It  has  no  ultimate  object 
beyond  that  of  precluding  the  repetition  of 
crime :  which  object  might  be  secured  by 
secondary  means. 

"  The  infliction  of  positive  pain  without  the 
ulterior  object  of  producing  good  to  the 
sufferer,  must  be  positive  evil  to  the  sufferer. 
But  hell,  which  is  represented  as  a  state  of 
everlasting  misery,  could  not  effect  that  pur- 
pose :    therefore    hell,    or    endless   pain,    is 
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positive  evil:  and  if  positive  evil,  could 
neither,  as  he  had  before  said,  be  designed 
by  a  Being  perfectly  good,  nor  permitted 
by  a  Being  infinitely  powerful.  The  ulti- 
mate and  everlasting  misery  of  any  one 
single  created  being,  could  not,  according  to 
such  belief,  possibly  be  the  scheme  of  a 
merciful  God." 

Mr.  Gregory  admitted  that  in  an  unad- 
vanced  state  of  the  general  mind,  the  incul- 
cation of  such  a  doctrine  might  operate 
perniciously  in  removing  the  only  restraint  to 
vice.  But  was  it  not  a  degrading  idea, 
contrary  to  the  context  of  Scripture,  and  at 
variance  with  "  the  first  and  great  command- 
ment" given  by  our  blessed  Lord,  that  man's 
chief  incentive  should  be  fear,  not  love  ?  Was 
it  not,  moreover — if  on  such  a  point  we  might 
speculate — a  species  of  irreverence  to  entertain 
such  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  as  regarded  Him 
more  in  the  light  of  an  avenging  tyrant  than 
of  a  loving  Father? 

He   believed    that    the  capacity  for  truth 
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in  man  was  intended  to  be  progressive ;  that 
just  as  virtue  and  wisdom  in  an  individual 
augmented  in  proportion  to  his  capacity  for 
receiving  them,  so,  with  the  multitude,  truth 
obtained  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the 
word's  ethical  condition ;  that  Providence 
worked  by  exoteric  principles;  that  idolatry 
and  heathenism  had  been  permitted  as  the  de- 
signed means  of  progression  in  one  age  ;  that 
prophecy  and  miraculous  agency  had  prepared 
the  soil  for,  and  had  nourished  the  seeds  of 
Christianity  ;  that  from  out  of  the  conflicts  of 
Schism  had  issued  the  triumphs  of  Truth ; 
that  the  human  mind  was  for  ever  advancing ; 
that  each  succeeding  age  sloughed  off  some 
prejudice,  and  put  on  some  wisdom  ;  that  the 
pecuharities  of  creed,  and  the  difference  of 
sects,  were  gradually  becoming  rather  outward 
than  real  distinctions  ;  that  the  opinions  of 
thinking  men  tended  substantially  to  a  simi- 
larity of  conviction  ;  and  that  Reason,  having 
become  once  and  for  ever  established  as  not 
VOL.    n.  D 
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controverting,  but  as  confirming  Christian 
faith,  the  Bible,  according  to  Mr.  Gregory, 
was  to  be  referred  to  as  the  all-sufficient 
canon  by  which  to  regulate  religious  opinion 
and  moral  conduct. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

From  such  dissertations,  addressed  to  him 
by  his  instructor  from  time  to  time,  Pierce 
More  derived  much  advantage.  Subjects  he 
had  before  shrunk  from  examining  into,  now 
became  the  most  engrossing  themes  for  his 
inquiry.  Often  during  Lady  Eda's  indis- 
position he  joined  Mr.  Gregory  out  walking, 
and  hstened  with  profound  interest  to  the 
conversations  of  that  benevolent  old  man. 

He  was  not,  however,  always  a  listener. 
Finding    the    advantage    of    Mr.    Gregory's 
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advice  on  one  subject,  he  availed  himself  of 
it  upon  many  others.  He  spoke  frankly  of 
his  monetary  difRculties,  though  he  made  no 
disclosure  of  the  method  adopted  to  escape 
them.  Hence  the  name  of  Winter  never 
passed  his  lips;  for  he  feared  Mr.  Gregory 
might  think,  what  he  himself  was  half  in- 
clined to  suspect,  that  Winter's  motives  were 
not  purely  disinterested  ;  and  if  so,  that  he 
should  be  the  victim  of  them. 

His  intentions  with  respect  to  Lady  Eda 
had  long  been  observed ;  so  that  his  confidence 
here  was  anticipated.  Mr.  Gregory  cautioned 
him  good-hum  our  edly  to  beware.  Lady  Eda, 
he  must  remember,  was  very  young  and  in- 
experienced, and  might  possibly  be  totally 
unconscious  of  the  conquest  she  had  made. 
His  own  impetuosity  would  be  apt  to  mis- 
lead ;  the  very  simplicity  of  her  character 
might  deceive  him.  True  enough,  she  liked 
him ;  but  he  should  always  recollect  that 
liking  was  not  loving.      Probably   this   was 
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the  first  time  any  attention  of  the  kind  had 
been  paid  to  her ;  she  would  naturally  be 
dazzled  by  it,  and  might  find  a  difficulty  in 
acting  under  such  circumstances.  The 
integrity  of  her  nature  would  prevent  her 
from  feigning  indifference ;  and  yet  her  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  usages  of  the  world 
might  induce  him  to  mistake  the  warmth  of 
her  manner  for  more  than  it  meant — for 
more,  in  fact,  than  friendship. 

Pierce  would  not  hear  of  the  possibility  of 
such  things.  He  was  louder  than  ever  in 
setting  forth  her  remarkable  qualities,  and 
insisted  that  her  behaviour  was  a  positive 
proof  of  her  interest. 

Mr.  Gregory  admitted  that  Pierce  ought  to 
know  best ;  but  if  he  would  take  the  advice 
of  an  old  man,  he  would  wait  at  all  events 
for  another  six  months ;  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  if  things  prospered,  he  might  renew  his 
suit  with  propriety. 

More's  agitation  increased  as  the  term  of 
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his  visit  drew  towards  a  close.  Lady  Eda 
was  rapidly  recovering  from  the  effects  of 
her  sprain  ;  she  could  not  yet  walk  about 
out  of  doors ;  but  with  the  help  of  a  stick 
was  almost  as  active  as  ever  within.  For  a 
certain  portion  of  the  day  Lord  Longvale 
insisted  on  her  keeping  quiet,  and  obliged  her, 
much  against  her  will,  to  lie  upon  the  sofa ; 
where  she  declared  she  was  fidgeted  to 
death,  because  she  could  neither  play,  nor 
work,  nor  sleep. 

On  these  occasions  Pierce  had  many 
opportunities  for  quiet  chats  ;  the  dangerous 
effects  of  which  he  was  fully  sensible  of, 
but  never  had  sufficient  strength  of  mind 
to  avoid.  Sir  Andrew  had  by  this  time 
sneaked  off ;  and  Arthur  Longvale  even  had 
retired  from  a  field,  where  there  was  room 
but  for  one  conqueror.  Often,  More  would 
relate  the  stirring  incidents  of  his  travels, 
colouring  the  scenes  with  the  graphic  touches 
of  an   artist.     Often,   he    would   amuse    his 
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attentive  listener  with  vivid  sketches  of 
character.  Sometimes  he  took  delight  in 
guiding,  as  he  fancied,  her  taste  in  literature ; 
in  forming  her  opinions  on  society  ;  in  pro- 
voking her  to  argument  on  subjects  where 
his  superior  information  enabled  him  to 
amuse  himself  with  the  naivete  of  her  replies. 
Then  it  was  she  would  pretend  to  be  angry 
at  his  impertinence  ;  refuse  to  answer  him 
until  he  apologized,  or  showed,  by  his  manner, 
that  he  was  sorry  for  the  offence.  She  was 
too  amiable  to  punish  him  long  for  his 
rudeness  ;  and  when  she  relented,  there  was 
something  so  inexpressibly  sweet  in  her  way  of 
showing  it,  that  he,  like  many  a  selfish  man 
has  done  before  him,  often  provoked  her,  for 
the  pleasure  of  watching  the  smile  which 
followed  the  pout  and  the  frown. 

Once  when  he  had  really  annoyed  her, 
and  despaired  of  recovering  her  good-will, 
she  forgave  him  ;  but  he  still  continued  to 
show  his  sorrow ;  and  as  he  sat  next  her  in 
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the  evening,  unnoticed  by  the  others,  she 
asked  him  if  he  had  a  head-ache,  and  said : 

"  Smell  this  sprig  of  verbena,  it  will  do 
you  good." 

But  the  sprig  of  verbena  was  in  the  girdle, 
where  the  sprig  of  verbena  had  been  once 
before,  and  he  did  not  know  how  to  smell  it ; 
and  only  smiled. 

"  Pinch  the  leaves,"  she  said,  "  why  don't 
you  pinch  the  leaves  ?" 

He  did  as  she  told  him,  and  said  : 

"  I  watched  the  other  unhappy  sprig  that 
once  before  I  pinched,  and  I  saw  it  die. 
These  poor  leaves  will  perish,  too,  now  that  I 
have  pressed  them.  Will  you  not  be  sorry 
for  their  inevitable  fate  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  sprig  won't  die  ;  see  with  what 
unbending  dignity  it  holds  its  head  ;  besides," 
she  replied,  "  it  will  die  in  a  good  cause  if  it 
cures  your  head-ache." 

He  ventured  to  press  the  leaves  ;  and,  em- 
boldened by  the  act,   took   in   his   hand   the 
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little  crucifix  she  frequently  wore  suspended 
by  a  rosary  round  her  neck. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said,  "  why  do  you  wear 
this  and  never  any  other  ornament  ?" 

"  Because  I  like  it,"  she  replied. 

"  I  admire  your  taste,"  he  retiu-ned,  "  for 
I  detest  all  gewgaws.  But  is  there  not  some 
history  attached  to  this  cross  ?  I  have  heard 
you  call  it  the  family  crucifix.  You  are  not  a 
Roman  Catholic,  are  you  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ?"  said  she,  "  should 
you  be  very  much  horrified  if  I  were  ?" 

"  I  horrified  ?  No,  I  have  a  good  many 
sins  to  answer  for,  but  I  sincerely  hope 
bigotry  and  intolerance  are  not  amongst 
them.  I  have  lived  so  much  abroad,  you 
know,  that  I  have  ceased  to  observe  the 
difference  between  a  pious  Catholic  and  a 
pious  Protestant — a  difference,  I  believe,  that 
exists  more  in  outward  observances  than  sub- 
stantial faith." 

"  I  cannot,"  said  Lady  Eda,  "  go  quite  so 
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far  as  you  in  thinking  there  is  no  greater  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity than  that  of  mere  forms  ;  still  I  agree 
that  charity  of  opinion  is  one  of  the  noblest 
virtues ;  and  intolerance,  on  the  contrary,  one 
of  the  most  narrow-minded  follies.  However, 
the  story  connected  with  this  cross  may  in- 
terest you.  It  is  rather  long,  but  I  will,  if 
you  like,  tell  it. 

"You  must  first  observe  that  though  very 
small  the  workmanship  of  the  crucifix,  and 
especially  of  the  beads,  is  not  of  the  most 
finished  order.  The  wood,  as  you  see,  is 
walnut ;  age  has  turned  it  this  dark  colour. 
Well,  this  little  crucifix  and  rosary  belonged 
once  to  Lady  Maud  Longvale,  a  daughter 
of  a  cruel  old  ancestor  of  mine  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  Lord 
Longvale  was  of  course  a  royalist  and  a 
Roman  Catholic.  Not  far  from  this  place, 
at  the  Manor  House,  you  have  already  visited, 
lived,  as  I  think   I  told  you,  a  Sir  Everard 
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Boulton,  whose  bigotrj-  against  Catholics 
was  as  bitter  as  his  neighbour's  hatred  to  a 
Protestant.  Between  Sir  Everard  and  my 
ancestor,  existed  a  rancorous  hostility. 
There  was  no  intercourse  between  the  two 
houses  :  and  when  by  accident  their  heads 
nciet,  the  haughty  pride  of  the  knight  was 
responded  to  by  the  arrogant  contempt  of 
the  peer. 

"  Sir  Everard  had  two  sons.  John  was 
the  name  of  the  elder ;  his  tastes  were  those 
of  a  scholar.  His  younger  brother  was 
devoted  to  hawking,  and  hunting,  and  all  such 
pastimes  as  were  more  congenial  to  the  habits 
of  the  old  knight.  For  this  reason  the 
younger  child  was  the  favourite  ;  the  eldest 
was  taken  little  notice  of,  and  was  permitted 
to  pursue  his  own  devices  without  the  inter- 
ference of  his  family. 

"  It  so  happened  that  John  in  the  course 
of  his  walks  fell  in  with  Lord  Longvale's 
chaplain,  Father  Lungen.  The  learning  and 
benevolence  of  the  good  priest  won  the  affec- 
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tion  of  the  scholar,  and  unknown  to  all  but 
themselves,  they  became  respectively  pupil  and 
teacher.  Many  were  the  animated  discussions 
held  befcv^een  them,  sustained  with  almost 
equal  ingenuity  on  both  sides,  concerning 
the  difference  of  their  creeds ;  and,  though 
neither  ever  confessed  conviction  from  the 
other's  argument,  each  admitted '  and  felt 
that  the  differences  in  their  opinions  were 
more  of  letter  than  of  spirit.  These  dis- 
cussions by  no  means  tended  to  break  off 
their  agreeable  intercourse.  Father  Lungen, 
while  he  took  delight  in  the  freshness  of  his 
pupil's  mind,  secretly  entertained  hopes  of 
making  a  convert  of  him  in  the  end.  John 
sought  the  society  of  the  Padre  for  the  sake 
of  that  experience,  and  superior  knowledge, 
which  so  much  assisted  him  in  his  eager 
search  after  truth. 

"  In  summer  they  roamed  the  woods  and 
fields  together ;  or,  when  his  pastoral  duties 
summoned  him  to  some  act  of  his  ministry, 
the  good  Padre  would  invite  his  young  friend 
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to  accompany  him  :  thus  alternately  instructing 
the  mind  of  his  pupil  from  the  vast  book  of 
nature,  and  engendering  in  his  heart  the 
benevolence  and  charity  which  his  own 
conduct  exemplified  among  the  sick  and 
needy.  In  winter,  young  Boulton  spent  many 
an  evening  in  the  turret-chamber  of  Mona 
Castle,  where  Father  Lungen  and  he  pored 
together  for  hours  over  the  learned  volumes 
long  since  returned  to  these  shelves.  Secretly 
he  came,  secretly  he  went  aw^ay ;  for  had 
Lord  Longvale  found  a  Protestant,  and  the 
son  of  Sir  Everard  Boulton,  cosily  seated 
over  a  blazing  lire  in  his  house,  he  would, 
if  he  could,  have  pitched  him  from  the 
window,  or  perhaps  have  sent  him  to  the 
dungeon  below  the  oratory.  But  John  cared 
little  for  the  danger  of  his  enterprise ;  and  in 
course  of  time  had  a  much  stronger  induce- 
ment to  risk  his  life  in  coming  stealthily  to 
Mona,  than  either  the  love  of  his  books  or 
the  society  of  Father  Lung-en. 
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"  It  was  one  wild  night  in  winter,  when 
John  Boulton  left  the  Manor  House.  Before 
he  had  half-crossed  the  bleak  moorlands 
between  his  father's  house  and  the  castle, 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  heavy  snow-storm, 
and  lost  his  way.  The  snow  changed  to 
sleet,  and  although  the  change  enabled  him 
again  to  discover  his  path,  he  was  drenched 
to  the  skin  by  the  time  he  reached  the  castle. 
At  the  foot  of  the  turret — I  dare  say  you 
have  observed  it — is  a  small  stone  arch,  now 
closed  up  with  rubbish,  and  overgrown  with 
ivy.  By  means  of  this  little  doorway,  John 
gained  admittance  into  the  castle,  and  as- 
cending the  corkscrew  staircase,  entered  the 
chamber  of  the  priest. 

"  Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  the  lateness  of 
his  visit,  that  he  found  on  this  occasion,  his 
usual  place  occupied  by  a  strange  tenant. 
Father  Lungen's  new  pupil — if  pupil  she 
might  be  called — was  a  girl  of  about  eighteen. 
When  John  entered  the  room,  she  rose  with 
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an  exclamation  of  surprise  ;  but,  as  he  still 
remained  in  the  doorway,  she  appeared 
unwilling  to  pass  him,  and  retreated  a  step, 
so  as  to  place  her  hand  on  the  protecting 
arm  of  her  instructor. 

"  '  Come  in,  and  close  the  door,  my  son,' 
said  the  priest ;  '  the  night  is  so  foul,  I  did 
not  expect  thee;  and,  as  thou  seest,  have 
admitted  a  visitor,  who  has  often  asked  per- 
mission to  see  her  old  confessor  in  this  retired 
part  of  her  father's  mansion,  allotted  to  his 
retreat.  Come  in,  I  say,  and  bar  out  that 
whistling  night-air.  Ave  Maria  sanctissima  ! 
what  is  the  lad  staring  at  ?' 

"  But  John  still  stood  with  his  hand  on  the 
door,  entranced  by  the  loveliest  face  it  had 
ever  been  his  good  fortune  to  behold. 

"'You  are  sadly  w^et,  Sir,'  said  the  girl, 
recovering  from  her  first  alarm.  *  Will  you 
not  draw  nearer  to  the  hearth  ?  The  log  burns 
briskly,  and  I  will  presently  fetch  you  that 
from    the   kitchen    shall    cheer  you,  if   you 
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be  in  the  mind  to  partake  of   my  father's 
hospitality.' 

"  '  Nay,  nay,'  said  the  priest,  '  he  will  not 
send  thee  drudging  to  the  kitchen,  lady,  I 
warrant  him.  Stay  where  thou  art,  and  let 
him  dry  his  garments;  while  you,  my 
daughter,  translate  for  both  our  ears  the 
remnant  of  this  chapter.' 

"Lady  Maud  did  as  he  bade  her;  and 
having  ended  her  task,  curtseyed  to  the 
stranger,  and  left  them. 

"  Such  was  the  commencement  of  an 
acquaintance  soon  destined  to  affect  the  fate 
of  both  of  these  young  people.  Sometimes 
they  met  by  accident,  sometimes  by  agreement. 
Father  Lungen  encouraged  the  intimacy,  for 
he  felt  a  paternal  care  in  their  present  wel- 
fare, and  a  spiritual  interest  in  the  culture  of 
their  minds.  Many  a  long  evening  was  passed 
by  the  three  together  in  the  priest's  turret. 
Lady  Maud  listened  in  silence  to  the  discus- 
sions  of  the  two  companions;   and,  though 
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her  faith  and  convictions  sided  with  her  pre- 
ceptor, Father  Lungen  saw  that  her  heart 
was  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  his  opponent. 

"  It  is  not  know'n  how  long  the  courtship 
lasted.  The  lovers  w^ere  betrothed ;  and,  as 
they  supposed,  Father  Lungen  alone,  was 
the  depository  of  their  secret.  Notwith- 
standing their  betrothal,  the  enmity  of  the 
parents  left  no  hopes  of  a  union.  The  mere 
suspicion  of  the  intimacy  would  have  caused 
either  Lord  Longvale,  or  the  knight,  to 
take  steps  at  once  to  stop  it.  As  to  a 
clandestine  marriage,  the  chaplain  of  the 
castle  had  already  overstepped  his  duty  in 
permitting  his  young  friends  to  meet;  he 
w^ould  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  hopes  of 
John,  especially  as  his  conscientious  scruples 
were  strengthened  by  the  assurance  of  their 
future  destitution  if  they  acted  in  defiance  of 
parental  authority. 

"  At  length,  owing  to  the  severe  illness  of 
Sir  Everard   Boulton,  the  visits  of   his  son 
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were  more  often  interrupted.  Sir  Everard 
died :  and  John's  visits  ceased  entirely. 
Both  Lady  Maud  and  her  confessor  were  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  the  prolonged  absence 
of  her  affianced  husband.  The  Padre  sought 
tidings  of  him  in  his  own  neighbourhood, 
but  could  hear  none.  Some  said  he  had  shut 
himself  up  with  grief:  others  reported  that 
he  had  left  the  country,  and  was  gone  abroad. 
Not  a  word  or  a  message  came  to  the  castle 
to  account  for  his  neglect.  At  last,  a  rumour 
was  set  about,  the  truth  of  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  inquiries  of  the  priest,  that, 
whether  from  suspicion  of  his  son's  attach- 
ment, or  from  his  hatred  of  Catholics,  Sir 
Everard  had  left  the  property  to  his  son 
John  conditionally ;  and  in  the  event  of  his 
marrying  a  Catholic,  every  shilling  was  to 
revert  to  the  younger  brother. 

"  The  fatal  suspicion  flashed  upon  the  mind 
of  Lady  Maud  that  her  lover  had  forsaken 
her  for    his  estate.     The  assurances  to  the 
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contrary  of  the  good  Father  Lungen  were 
of  no  avail;  she  refused  to  receive  comfort. 
Day  by  day,  she  pined  away,  heart-broken  at 
the  remorseless  conduct  of  her  betrothed. 
There  were  moments  when  the  memory  of 
his  vows,  the  thousand  little  evidences  of  his 
love,  returned  with  all  the  freshness  of  reality ; 
then  she  thought  of  him  only  as  the  devoted, 
the  noble,  and  the  true.  She  reproached  herself 
for  the  baseness  of  her  doubts,  and  suffered 
herself  to  indulge  in  the  delicious  dream  of 
his  return  ;  but  soon  the  undeniable  grounds 
of  suspicion  forced  themselves  upon  her,  and 
again  her  heart  shrunk  with  despair,  and 
every  hope  withered  as  it  sprung. 

"  Months  wore  away,  and  her  health  rapidly 
declined.  Already  the  hectic  flush  of  con- 
sumption tinged  her  pale  and  hollow  cheeks. 
It  was  evident  that  even  John's  return  could 
not  save  her  now. 

"  In  this  state  of  health  she  hardly  ever  left 
her  own  apartment.    When  she  did  so,  it  was 
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to  saunter  feebly  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
beech  avenue,  or  along  the  plateaus  of  the 
terrace;  her  only  companion  being  a  large 
hound,  gentle  to  her,  but  savage  with  all 
others  except  John,  to  whom  the  dog  had  ever 
shown  great  aifection. 

"  One  evening  in  autumn  she  was  walking 
thus  with  her  hound,  when  presently  he  came 
gravely  up  to  her,  wagging  his  tail,  and  carry- 
ing something  in  his  mouth,  which  he  dropped 
at  her  feet.  It  was  a  small  square  wooden  box. 
Upon  one  side  was  carved  her  own  name, 
upon  the  other  the  word  '  Faith.'  Within 
the  box  was  this  crucifix  and  rosary. 

"  There  was  something  so  inexplicable  in 
the  mode  of  receiving  it;  something  so 
strange  in  its  being  addressed  to  her ;  some- 
thing so  ambiguous  in  the  word  '  Faith,'  that 
the  mystery  revived  a  sort  of  painful  hope, 
which  she  could  neither  account  for,  nor  dis- 
possess herself  of 

"  After  pondering  several  hours  over  her 
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strange  gift,  she  took  the  box  and  its  contents 
and  placed  them  for  explanation  in  the  hands 
of  Father  Lungen.  His  surprise  was  equal  to 
her  own ;  and,  as  with  her,  the  mysterious 
nature  of  the  discovery  induced  him  to  be- 
lieve it  might  lead  to  further  disclosures. 
Lady  Maud  caught  his  meaning  from  the 
brightened  look  of  his  countenance. 

** '  I  know  it  is  so,  Father,'  she  exclaimed, 
clasping  her  hands  with  eagerness.  '  It  is 
from  him !  And  this  cross  tells  me  he  has 
changed  his  faith  for  ours.  All  may  yet  be 
weU.' 

"  The  priest's  smile  yielded  to  an  expression 
of  disappointment. 

"  '  Not  so,  my  child,'  said  he,  *  I  know  John 
Boulton  too  well.  This  cross  is,  I  believe, 
a  token  from  him  to  you ;  but  '  Faith'  has 
more  meanings  than  one  !  Trust  not  in  his 
change  of  creed.  From  the  first  I  have  told 
you  he  will  not  alter  that,  nor  desert  you.' 

" '  Amen,'  said  the  girl. 
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"  '  Amen/  said  the  priest,  *  to  the  last  de- 
termination. God  have  mercy  on  his  soul 
for  the  other !  Leave  the  box  with  me,  and 
go  rest.' 

"  Father  Lungen  puzzled  and  racked  his 
brain  to  trace  some  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the 
box.  Alas  !  that  the  finder  had  been  a  dumb 
animal.  It  was  impossible  to  learn  from  what 
quarter  it  came.  He  examined  it  again  and 
again,  and  was  beginning  to  despond,  when 
a  possible  key  to  the  truth  presented  itself 
to  his  ingenious  mind. 

"  While  closely  inspecting  the  workmanship 
of  the  box  it  struck  him  that  the  walnut  wood 
from  which  it  had  been  carved,  was  similar 
in  colour  to  much  of  the  furniture  in  the 
castle.  It  had  been  a  whim  of  some  former 
owner  of  the  castle,  to  use  walnut  for  that 
purpose  instead  of  oak.  From  this  inkling, 
his  thoughts  darted  to  the  idea  of  John's 
confinement;  then  he  remembered  once  to 
have  observed  that  the  tressel  in  the  dungeon 
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was,  like  the  rest  of  the  furniture,  also  made 
of  this  same  wood. 

'*  Possessed  of  this  notion,  he  hastened  to 
test  his  conjecture  by  experiment.  The 
window  of  the  dungeon  opens  as  you  know 
upon  the  east  front,  almost  under  the  large 
window  of  the  oratory.  It  is  only  a  few 
feet  from  the  ground  on  the  outside  of  the 
house,  but  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
and  the  angle  of  the  aperture,  the  prisoner 
sees  nothing  but  the  light,  and  looking  in- 
wards all  is  obscurity. 

"  Father  Lungen's  impression  now  was 
that  the  little  box,  and  crucifix,  had  been  cut 
from  the  dungeon  tressel,  and  then  thrown 
by  the  prisoner  through  the  aperture.  The 
address  on  the  box,  and  the  nature  of  its 
contents,  would  not  create  suspicion.  If  they 
reached  Lady  Maud,  the  ambiguity  of  the 
motto,  and  her  own  interest  in  his  fate, 
might  reveal  alike  the  constancy,  and  the 
situation  of  her  father's  prisoner. 
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"  Thus  thinking,  he  chose  a  fitting  moment, 
and,  thrusting  his  head  as  far  as  he  could 
into  the  dungeon  window,  called  on  the  name 
of  Boulton.  Instantly  he  was  answered  ;  and 
from  the  dark  cell  into  which  his  sight  could 
not  penetrate,  a  voice  replied  whose  tones  the 
good  Padre  at  once  recognised  as  those  of 
his  long  lost  friend. 

"  The  priest  soon  communicated  his  dis- 
covery to  Lady  Maud.  Her  joy  at  first  knew 
no  bounds ;  but  it  was  soon  destined  to  receive 
a  check  in  the  difficulty  of  effecting  his 
release,  or  even  of  holding  the  smallest  inter- 
course with  her  lover.  They  learnt  that  Lord 
Longvale  himself  was  the  only  person  who 
ever  entered  the  dungeon.  Therefore  every 
chance  of  bribing  the  gaoler  was  at  once 
destroyed.  Endless  were  the  schemes  devised 
by  Lady  Maud  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
her  father.  They  only  served,  as  she  too  late 
discovered,  to  rouse  his  suspicion,  and  enable 
him  to  frustrate  her  design 
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"  After  many  fruitless  endeavours  to  effect 
their  purpose,  it  was  agreed  that  Father 
Lungen  should  at  a  certain  hour  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  dungeon  key ;  and,  having 
done  so,  meet  Lady  Maud  in  the  oratory, 
whence  they  were  to  proceed  to  the  cell 
together. 

"  At  the  appointed  time  Maud  repaired  to 
the  chapel.  All  was  dark  ;  the  whole  castle 
was  wrapt  in  sleep  and  silence.  Alone  in 
such  a  spot,  at  such  an  hour,  the  super- 
stitious notions  prevailing  in  those  days 
might  have  terrified  a  stronger  mind  than 
hers ;  but,  feeble  and  dying  as  she  was,  the 
thoughts  of  once  more  seeing  and  speaking 
with  her  lover,  gave  her  an  almost  preter- 
natural courage. 

"  She  had  not  waited  many  moments  when 
the  priest  entered,  holding  the  key  in  one 
hand  and  a  small  horn  lantern  in  the  other. 
Touching  a  spring  which  opened  a  door 
in    the    paneling,    the    two    descended    the 
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stone  staircase,  and  paused  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps  to  unlock  the  iron-bound  gate  of  the 
cell.  The  rusty  bolts  flew  back,  the  heav7 
door  grated  on  its  hinges,  and  as  the  light 
fell  on  the  worn  frame  of  the  prisoner,  Lady 
Maud  recognized  her  betrothed,  and  sank 
lifeless  to  the  ground  ere  he  could  rush  for- 
ward to  support  her.  John  raised  her  in  his 
arms,  and  soon  her  senses  were  restored. 
Holy  was  the  love  of  both  as  he  clasped  her 
dehcate  form  to  his  breast.  No  difference  of 
creed  marred  the  perfect  concord  of  their 
hearts.  The  spirit  of  their  prayer  was  one. 
One  pang  of  joy,  and  love,  and  praise  rose  to 
Heaven  in  deepest  thankfulness  for  the  ful- 
ness of  that  moment ;  and,  though  unspoken, 
the  words  of  Ruth  were  the  thoughts  of 
both :  '  Thy  God  shall  be  my  God.  Whither 
thou  goest  I  will  go !' 

"  When  their  arms  were  untwined,  and  their 
eyes  turned  from  each  other,  to  ask  the  bless- 
ing of  the  pious  priest,  lo !    his  cowl  was 
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thrown  back,  and,  instead  of  the  benevolent 
features  of  Father  Lungen,  a  glare  of  hatred 
met  them  from  the  grim  features  of  Lord 
Long  vale. 

"  '  Love  to  the  last !'  he  cried.  *  Hence- 
forth ye  shall  Hve  and  die  together  !' 

"  With  these  words  he  turned  to  close  the 
door  of  the  cell,  when  the  priest  himself 
confronted  him. 

"  '  Hold,  cruel  man  !'  said  he.  '  The  union 
you  would  thwart  is  sanctified  by  Heaven.  On 
penalty  of  the  Holy  Church's  wrath,  I  charge 
you  to  desist  from  your  inhuman  purpose. 
Go  !  my  children  ;  none  shall  hinder  you.' 

"  His  intervention  was  too  late.  The 
shock  of  horror  and  surprise,  occasioned  by 
her  father's  presence,  had  snapped  the  feeble 
thread  of  life.  Lady  Maud  pressed  to  her 
lips  this  little  crucifix,  which  had  been  the 
means  of  restoring  her  to  her  lover ;  and — 
when  Boulton  took  it  from  her  hands — she 
was  dead. 
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"  Upon  his  own  death,  not  long  after,  he 
gave  the  cross  and  beads  to  Father  Lungen 
and  by  him  they  were  bequeathed,  with  a 
written  account  of  the  facts  I  have  told 
you,  to  some  member  of  our  family  ;  who 
preserved  them  and  has  handed  them  down 
to  posterity  as  a  memorial  of  the  things  that 
were." 

Pierce  thanked  Lady  Eda  for  the  recital  of 
a  story,  the  more  interesting  to  him  because 
of  the  pleasure  he  took  in  listening  to  the 
voice  of  the  teller. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Each  hour  that  increased  their  intimacy 
added  to  his  anxiety.  He  could  not  make 
up  his  mind,  whether  to  stay  longer  at 
Mona,  or  to  leave  it  at  once.  If  he  stayed 
on,  his  fate  was  decided :  if  he  went  away — 
but  he  could  not  bear  to  think  of  this.  At 
one  moment  his  passionate  love  saw  no  ob- 
stacle which  he  was  not  determined  to  over- 
come; the  next,  his  poverty  was  an  irre- 
mediable hindrance.  At  one  moment  he 
was   convinced  she  loved  him,  and,  mirahile 
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dictu — but  such  is  human  nature — his  own 
passion  cooled  at  the  thought ;  the  next, 
she  had  hinted  at  the  shortness  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, or  had  made  some  remark  which 
left  him  equaUy  certain  she  never  dreamt  of 
him  but  as  a  friend. 

In  this  perplexing  state  of  mind,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  London,  which  saved  him 
the  trouble  of  coming  to  a  determination  for 
himself.  It  was  from  the  wretched  woman 
who  wrote  to  him  the  day  before  his  depar- 
ture from  town.     It  ran  thus  : 

"  Sir, 
"  This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  appealed 
to  you.  I  wrote  to  you  rather  more  than  a 
week  since.  You  cannot  have  received  that 
letter,  or  I  feel  sure  you  would  not  have 
denied  me  at  least  one  boon.  I  asked  that 
you  would  come  and  see  me  on  my  death- 
bed. Once  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  I 
ask  to  see  you  before  I   die.      For  me  the 
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struggle  will  soon  pass.      But  my  child — 

0  God !  the  thought  is  worse  than  death — 
far  worse  than  death — what  will  become 
of  my  child  ?      Before  my  illness,  while  yet 

1  possessed  some  remains  of  those  fatal  at- 
tractions which  brought  this  ruin  on  me  and 
mine,  I  was  allowed  some  small  pittance ; 
enough,  at  least,  to  keep  me  from  starving. 
When  poverty  and  disease  robbed  me  of  my 
beauty,  that  man — for  whose  accursed  love  1 
broke  the  heart  of  a  fond  father — I  drove  to 
madness,  and  death,  a  devoted  husband  — 
I  brought  dishonour,  misery,  and  perhaps 
starvation  on  my  babe  —  my  orphan  — 
and  for  whom  I  have  sulBfered  years  of 
agony,  and  remorse — abandoned  me,  left  me 
to  die  penniless  and  alone.  I  do  not  weep, 
I  do  not  suffer  for  myself,  but  for  my  child. 
O,  help  him  !  There  is  no  one  but  you  to 
help  him.  Come,  with  all  haste  come  to  see 
me  !  My  father,  my  child's  nearest  relation, 
may  yet  be  ahve.     He  was  a  kind  old  man. 
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He  will  forgive  the  child.  The  child  was  not 
born  in  shame.  He  will  surely  love  it,  for 
he  loved  me  once.  Come  to  me.  I  will  tell 
you  his  name — a  name  I  dare  not  write — a 
name  I  never  uttered  since  I  first  disgraced  it. 
Let  me  hear  a  promise  from  your  own  hps 
that  you  will  find  him,  that  you  will  make 
him  take  my  child,  and  I  shall  die  better  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  face  of  one  whom  I  shall 
soon  confront]  in  another  world." 

As  More  read  the  letter,  he  could  hardly 
believe  Winter  was  the  heartless  villain  he 
must  be,  if  this  statement  proved  true.  He 
at  once  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  Mona  the 
next  day  ;  and  determined  to  see  the  woman 
at  the  place  whence  she  had  directed  her 
letter. 

All  the  generous  emotions  of  his  heart 
were  wound  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the 
description  the  outcast  had  given  of  her 
wretched   state.      He   was  resolved  to  help 
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mother  or  child  in  some  way ;  and  if  Winter 
turned  out  the  real  cause  of  their  misery,  he 
was  fully  resolved  to  call  him  to  account, 
and  henceforth  to  eschew  the  acquaintance 
entirely. 

Such  was  the  state  of  his  feelings  on  the 
dav  before  he  was  to  leave  Mona.  He  had 
passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  had  risen  to  go 
out  long  before  anybody  in  the  house  wa 
astir.  He  came  in  late  to  breakfast,  and,  as 
usual,  found  his  seat  next  to  Lady  Eda 
unoccupied.     They  shook  hands. 

"  What  makes  you  so  late  ?"  she  asked. 

"  I  have  been  out  walking,"  he  replied. 
"  I  could  not  sleep,  and  have  been  up  these 
four  hours." 

"  How  odd  !"  said  Lady  Eda  ;  "  exactly 
the  same  thing  happened  to  me ;  and  now 
I  am  fatigued,  and  have  got  a  head-ache." 

"  I  feel  sad,  too,  somehow,  at  the  thoughts 
of  going  away  to-morrow." 

"  Must  you  go  ?"  she  inquired. 

VOL.   n.  F 
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"  Yes,  it  is  a  '  must.'  But  I  hope  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  paying  Mona  another  visit 
some  future  day." 

More  waited  for  an  answer.  Lady  Eda 
lowered  her  voice,  and  with  a  slight  accent 
of  pathos  in  her  tone,  repeated  one  of  the 
well-known  stanzas  from  the  "  Psalm  of 
Life  :" 

"  Trust  no  future,  howe'er  pleasant, 
Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead. 
Act,  act  in  the  living  present, 
Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead  !" 

Pierce  made  no  reply.  When  breakfast 
was  over,  he  went  out,  and  pondered  for 
hours  on  the  dubious  meaning  of  the  quoted 
stanza.  He  repeated  the  lines  a  hundred 
times,  and  gave  a  thousand  constructions  to 
every  word.  "  Trust  no  future,  howe'er  plea- 
sant ?"  There  could  be  but  one  interpreta- 
tion to  that.  *'  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its 
dead."     Forget  everything  !     There  was  no 
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room  for  hope.  If  the  stanza  had  stopped 
here,  it  ^\ould  have  told  all,  and  he  might 
have  listened  to  the  warning.  But  the 
second  part,  the  last  part,  the  conclusion  : — 
"  Act !  Act !  in  the  living  present, — Heart 
within  and  God  o'erhead  !"  Act !  act !  and 
trust.  This  was  as  e^ddent  as  the  other; 
and  all  day  long  he  muttered  to  himself  his 
last  deduction,  "  Act !  and  trust !  Act !  and 
trust !"  As  the  day  wore  on,  he  began  to 
tremble  lest  he  should  have  no  opportunity  to 
speak  what  now  he  must  and  would  speak,  if 
chance  gave  him  the  opportunity.  He  sat 
for  an  hour  by  himself  in  the  long  drawing- 
room,  and  his  heart  beat  at  every  step  that 
came  near  the  door.  Whenever  any  one 
looked  in,  he  was  disappointed,  but  still 
rather  relieved  that  it  was  not  Eda.  At 
last  he  heard  by  accident  that  she  had 
gone  to  the  village  to  see  a  poor  sick  woman. 
There  was  a  possibility  he  might  meet  her 
as    she  returned,  so  he  left  the  house,  and 

F  2 
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took  the  path  by  the  shrubbery.  The 
path  was  one  of  a  number  of  rides  cut 
through  a  wood  of  handsome  ilexes.  The 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  scarcely  penetrated  the 
thick  masses  of  foliage  ;  but  patches  of  the 
gorgeous  sky  peeped  through  the  open  vistas  ; 
throwing,  by  contrast,  the  dark  canopy  into 
deeper  shade.  The  evening  was  warm 
almost  to  sultriness.  Hardly  a  breath 
stirred  the  leaves  ;  and  so  still  was  all  around 
him  that,  as  the  wood-pigeons  every  now  and 
then  broke  with  noisy  flappings  from  out  the 
trees,  More  started  at  the  sudden  interrup- 
tion to  his  absent  thoughts. 

Here  and  there,  under  the  largest  of  the 
ilexes,  stood  a  rough  bench  or  an  old  stump 
which  served  for  a  seat.  Pierce  was  thinking 
to  rest  on  one  of  these,  as  the  best  chance  of 
seeing  Lady  Eda  on  her  return  home.  He 
approached  the  nearest,  but  paused  when 
within  a  few  yards  of  it  to  listen  to  the 
sound  of  a  voice  proceeding  from  the  very 
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place  he  was  about  to  enter.  Cautiously 
advancing,  he  observed  Lady  Eda  seated  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree  speaking  to  her  dog 
while  she  caressed  it.  He  instantly  with- 
drew to  a  spot  where  he  remained  con- 
cealed by  the  thicket  behind  her !  How 
beautiful  she  looked — the  favourite  deer- 
hound  crouching  proudly  at  her  feet.  Her 
head  was  uncovered,  and  her  long  brown 
hair,  in  romping  with  the  hound,  had 
become  unloosed,  and  hung  in  luxuriant 
flakes  about  her  neck.  Her  usually  pale 
cheeks  were  slightly  tinged  by  exercise 
with  the  freshness  of  health.  Pierce  had 
never  seen  her  so  animated,  so  enchant- 
ing. 

"  Come,  Fridolin,"  she  said.  "Come, 
Sir,  put  my  hat  on  directly  !"  and  she  stooped 
her  head  towards  the  dog's  mouth,  and  then 
tossed  it  back  to  get  rid  of  her  streaming 
hair.  "  Oh  !  you  silly  fellow,"  she  said, 
laughing,  as  the  hound  jumped  up,  trying  to 
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lick  her  face.  "  No,  no,  Sir  !  not  till  you 
put  my  hat  on.  Down,  Sir,  down !"  and 
the  dog  ceased  jumping,  and  looked  abashed 
at  the  commanding  tone  of  his  mistress. 
"  Poor  fellow !"  she  said,  seizing  him,  and 
clasping  his  neck  in  her  delicate  hands.  "  Is 
he  unhappy,  then,  because  I  won't  give  him 
a  kiss  ?  There  !"  and  she  rested  her  face 
for  a  moment  on  the  dog's  forehead. 
'*  Heigho !  I  wonder  whether  you  are  happy, 
Fridohn!  Tell  me.  Sir — are  you  happy?" 
The  dog  w^agged  his  tail.  "  And  do  you  love 
me.  Sir  ?"  Again  the  dog  wagged  his  tail. 
"  Yes,  you  love  me ;  and  do  I  love  you, 
Frid  ?"  The  dog  had  got  tired  of  wagging 
his  tail,  and  lay  down  again  at  her  feet. 
"  Heigho  !  nobody  loves  me." 

More's  pulse  ran  like  fire  through  his 
veins,  but  he  dared  not  move. 

"  Fridolin !  I'll  sing  you  to  sleep,  you 
naughty,  ungrateful  dog." 

Then  she  sung;  a  verse  or  two  of  an  old 
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Welst  ballad,  and  having  done  so  rose  and 
went  homeward.  The  moment  she  had  passed 
him,  Pierce  escaped  stealthily  from  his  hiding- 
place  and,  running  round,  got  into  one  of 
the  other  rides  so  as  to  be  at  the  entrance 
of  the  wood  nearest  to  the  house  before  her. 
He  had  time  to  regain  his  breath,  and 
turned  in  the  direction  whither  she  was 
coming. 

"  Have  you  been  to  the  village,  Lady 
Eda  ?"  he  asked  as  they  met. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied ;  "  are  you  going 
there  ?  I  advise  you  to  take  the  green  lane 
to  the  left,  instead  of  going  by  the  road,  when 
you  get  out  of  the  park." 

"  I  am  not  going  so  far,"  he  replied.  "  I 
merely  came  out  for  a  stroll." 

"  Oh !  It  is  a  charming  evening,  isn't 
it?" 

"  Beautiful !  But  I  had  hardly  noticed 
that  it  was  so.  I  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing else." 
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*'  Come,  then,  a  penny  for  your  thoughts  !" 
*'  Perhaps  they   are  not  worth  so  much, 

Lady  Eda." 

"  Then  you  must  have  been  thinking  of 
far-things,  I  suppose,"  and  the  girl  laughed 

at  her  joke. 

"  Fie,  Lady  Eda  !     I  thought  you  hated 

puns." 

"  1  didn't  mean  it  for  a  joke." 

"  Then  you  are  quite  wrong." 

*'  What,  for  speaking  seriously  ?" 

"  No,    for  supposing    I    could    think    of 

anything  but  present  things  and  the  present 

time." 

"  Do  you  call  that  thinking  seriously  ?" 
"  The  present    is   more   to  me   than   the 

future." 

"  You  don't  really  mean  that  ?" 
"  Yes ;  I  was  thinking  of  you." 
"  I'm   extremely    flattered.       I    hope   the 

reflection  was  agreeable." 
"  The  most  of  all  to  me." 
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Lady  Eda  quickened  her  pace  towards  the 
house. 

"  Do  you  know  why  so  agreeable  to  me, 
Lady  Eda  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  walking  faster,  "  how 
should  I  ?" 

"  It  is,"  said  More,  "  because  you  are  so 
unlike  any  one  else  in  the  known  world  that 
ever  I  met  with." 

"  Possibly.  You  know  I  have  been 
brought  up  in  a  strange  way.  I  sometimes 
fancy  myself  that  I  do  what  to  other  people 
must  seem  very  odd.  I  dare  say,  now,  I 
often  say  things  which,  considering  the 
shortness  of  our  acquaintance,  you  may 
think  unaccountable  ;  but  you  must  remember 
the  singular  nature  of  my  education,  and 
make  allowances  accordingly." 

*'  Consider,  in  short,  that  on  no  account 
would  you  say  to  me  anything  which  might 
not  be  proclaimed  in  the  market-place.  Are 
you  so  afraid  of  me  ?     Can  you  not  trust  me 
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or  admit  me  to  the  most  ordinary  privileges 
of  friendship  ?  Why  will  you  for  ever  remind 
me  of  the  shortness  of  our  acquaintance  ? 
The  shortness  of  our  acquaintance  ! — is  that 
a  crime  ?  You  are  always  throwing  it  in  my 
teeth,  as  if  I  could  help  it.  It  is  my  mis- 
fortune, not  my  fault,  that  I  have  not  known 
you  the  last  twelve  years.  I  am  sure,  living 
as  we  do  here,  one  may  get  to  know  as 
much  of  a  person  in  a  month,  as  one  would  in 
twenty  London  seasons  at  balls  and  parties." 

"  Well,  we  are  very  good  friends ;  at  least 
I  hope  so." 

"  Oh,  excellent,  excellent /nencZ^  certainly." 

"  You  speak  as  if  you  intended  to  be  sar- 
castic, but  I  don't  the  least  know  what  you 
mean." 

"  Oh  yes,  you  do.  You're  not  so  slow  as 
you  pretend.  You  know  very  well  what  I 
mean.  But  you  are  such  a  wonderful  actress  I 
would  defy  anybody  to  know  what  3/0M  mean." 

By  this    time  the  two  had   reached    the 
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house.     Lady  Eda  went  up  stairs :    More  to 
the  drawing-room. 

He  was  not  a  step  farther  than  hefore. 
In  fact,  he  seemed  never  more  unhkely 
to  declare  his  sentiments  to  the  ohject  of 
his  love  than  at  the  present  moment.  When- 
ever he  had  the  best  opportunity,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  speaking,  something  in  the 
manner  of  Lady  Eda  froze  him  out  of  it, 
and  shut  his  mouth.  He  had  several  times 
made  up  his  mind  to  speak  out,  and  had 
even  prepared  himself  with  set  speeches 
for  the  occasion.  \\'hile  thus  engaged 
during  an  absence  from  her,  his  love  would 
amount  to  desperation.  He  could  at  such 
moments  have  declared  his  devotion  in  the 
most  impassioned  terms.  He  accused  him- 
self of  weakness,  cowai'dice,  and  irresolu- 
tion, for  losing  so  many  chances.  Should 
he  never  have  the  courage  to  tell  her  how 
he  loved  her  ?  How  did  other  men  behave  ? 
If  he  had  not  as  much  courage  as  others,  he 
deserved  not  to  win  her.       It  was  useless  to 
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resolve  and  think  of  what  to  say ;  when  it 
came  to  the  point,  he  could  not  speak.  But 
was  it  altogether  his  fault  ?  Suppose  Lady  Eda 
did  not  love  him  ?  What — if  he  should  be 
mistaken  in  her  manner  ?  Mr.  Gregory  had 
warned  him,  and  Mr.  Gregory  was  a  shrewd 
old  man. 

Then  he  summed  up  all  the  pointed 
words  he  had  at  different  times  spoken 
to  her;  and  with  the  accuracy  of  a  lover's 
memory  recalled  her  answers,  the  accent 
in  which  they  were  made,  and  the  looks 
that  accompanied  them.  The  remembrance 
of  some  of  these  things  in  no  measure 
removed  his  perplexity.  Although,  to  be 
sure,  if  he  did  propose  at  once,  it  was  hardly 
possible  she  could  be  unprepared,  for  he  had 
frequently  spoken  in  a  way  that  left  no  room 
for  mistake.  These  particular  instances  he 
fondly  dwelt  upon.  The  intense  inspirations 
that  had  accompanied  the  moment  of  their 
utterance,  made  his  heart  throb  to  anti- 
cipate  in   thought   the  hour   of  possession, 
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when  his  whole  soul  would  yield  itself  to  the 
expression  of  a  love  that  was  maddening  to 
think  of  now.  Yet — with  all  he  had  felt  at 
the  time  he  was  saying  them — he  might  have 
felt  a  thousand  times  as  strongly,  and  still 
might  his  words  have  been  without  meaning 
to  Lady  Eda. 

A  lover  seldom,  in  addressing  himself  to 
his  mistress,  seeks  to  convey  his  sentiment 
throuo^h  the  medium  of  words.  He  finds 
them  too  feeble  for  his  purpose.  He  scorns 
epithets,  and  dreads  more  than  anything  the 
possible  suspicion  of  insincerity  which  hyper- 
boles might  give  ground  for.  By  a  common 
instinct,  looks,  manner,  the  softened  tones  of 
voice,  the  pressure  of  the  hand,  are  used  as 
the  only  interpreters  of  the  heart's  tenderest 
emotions.  To  the  lover  these  mean  every- 
thing. To  the  being  for  whom  that  every- 
thing is  meant,  what  do  they  signify  ?  Often 
nothing  ;  often  they  are  misinterpreted ;  often 
they  are  unnoticed. 
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The  words  which  Pierce  had  not  been 
able  to  speak  without  trembling,  because  of 
the  deep  meaning  they  were  intended  to 
convey,  might  have  been  spoken  to  the  most 
uninteresting  young  lady  in  any  ball-room, 
by  the  most  insipid  coxcomb,  who  had  learnt 
a  few  phrases  of  the  sort  from  the  last  novel 
he  had  been  reading,  and  who  rehearsed  them 
to  every  partner  he  danced  with.  Such 
conversations  as  the  following,  Pierce  could 
remember  word  for  word. 

"  If  I  dared  to  make  a  personal  remark, 
Lady  Eda,"  said  he  one  evening  after  dinner, 
"  I  should  say  that  powder  and  patches  would 
become  you.  They  always  set  off  small  fea- 
tures to  advantage." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Lady  Eda,  pouting  a  Httle 
at  the  intimation  that  her  features  were 
small,  as  though  small  features  had  been  a 
defect  rather  than  a  beauty. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Pierce,  smiling  at 
the  pretty  look  of  mild   indignation  ;  "  but 
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mind,  I  would  not  imply  that  your  features 
are  too  small,  or  in  any  way  compare  them 
with  any  other  features  in  the  world.  They 
remind  me  of  no  face  I  ever  saw  hut  one  ; 
that  is  the  face  of  a  particular  Madonna  of 
Murillo's.  It  is  at  Madrid  ;  and  of  all  faces 
I  ever  saw  is  the  one  I  hke  best." 

Lady  Eda  looked  at  Pierce  to  see  if  he 
was  jesting  ;  but  Pierce  had  put  on  a  bold 
countenance,  and  was  speaking  seriously. 

"Do  you  know,  Mr.  More,"  she  said, 
"  that  I  hate  flattery  ?" 

"  Not  more  than  I  do,  Lady  Eda,"  he 
replied ;  "  and  when  you  know  me  better,  you 
will  know  it  is  a  fault  I  am  seldom  guilty 
of" 

"  Seldom  guilty  of?  Then  you  admit  you 
do  flatter  sometimes  ?" 

"  Yes,  sometimes  I  do.  In  fact,  I  was 
wrong  in  saying  seldom.  I  always  flatter 
when  I  find  people  vain  enough  to  accept 
flattery  for  sincerity ;  and  as  there  are  not  a 
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few  such  people  in  the  world,  I  believe  I 
flatter  very  often." 

"And  how  am  I  to  know  you  don't 
flatter  me  ?" 

"  Because,  in  the  first  place,  you  are  not 
a  vain  person ;  and  in  the  second,  I  never 
flatter  people  I  like.  So  far  from  it,  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  saying  things  that  are  not 
always  quite  civil.  But,"  he  added,  lowering 
his  voice,  and  speaking  earnestly,  "  you  re- 
member the  lines  in  the  '  Misanthrope  .?' 

•"Plus on aime  quelqu'un, moins  il  faut  qu'on  le flatte. 
A  ne  rien  pardonner,  le  pur  amour  eclate !'  " 

Eda  turned  away  her  head,  and  be- 
stowed one  of  her  sweetest  smiles  upon 
Arthur,  who  came  up  to  speak  with  her, 
just  as  Pierce  had  cited  his  couplet.  He 
endeavoured  to  engage  her  in  further  con- 
versation, but  she  studiously  declined  listen- 
ing. Hurt  at  this  abrupt  interruption  to 
a  tete-a-tete  so  delightful  to  him,  he  left  Lady 
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Eda,  and  commenced  a  serious  flirtation  with 
Miss  Fitzbun.  Now,  although  Miss  Fitzbun 
had  long  since  resigned  any  serious  hopes  of 
a  conquest,  she  pertinaciously  kept  her  forces 
hovering  about  the  field,  to  annoy  an  enemy 
she  was  not  powerful  enough  to  cope  with 
in  open  battle.  On  principle,  Pierce 
despised  the  flirtation  scheme,  as  part  of  a 
system  of  love-making  too  vulgar  and  com- 
mon-place for  his  notice.  Theoretically,  he 
thought  it  absurd  to  win  the  affections  of 
one  person  by  trifling  with  those  of  another, 
and  by  hurting  the  feelings  of  both.  Prac- 
tically, he  felt  the  irritating  effect  of  a  slight ; 
and,  finding  his  own  affections  excited,  sought 
by  the  same  means  to  work  the  same  result 
upon  Lady  Eda. 

Miss  Fitzbun,  ever  ready  to  favour  an  ini- 
quitous design  of  this  particular  nature,  made 
the  most  of  all  his  compliments ;  simpering  and 
smirking  at  them  whenever  Lady  Eda  looked 
her  way,  as  if  Mr.  More  was  putting  the  mo- 
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mentous  question  at  every  other  sentence. 
Lady  Eda  did  look  at  Pierce ;  and  Pierce  could 
see,  or  thought  he  could,  that  she  was  much 
more  occupied  with  him  than  with  the  remarks 
of  Longvale.  Tired  of  Miss  Fitzbun,  and  of 
his  own  folly,  he  again  turned  to  Lady  Eda, 
fully  hoping  for  an  immediate  reconcihation. 
Possibly  Lady  Eda  might  not  have  been 
aware  that  Pierce  did  hope  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion, for  there  was  nothing  in  her  manner 
the  least  to  indicate  a  reciprocal  hope. 

"  You  have  been  doing  the  useful,  I  see," 
she  said. 

"  How  the  useful  ?"  said  Pierce. 

*'  Making  yourself  agreeable  to  poor  Miss 
Fitzbun.  1  am  so  glad  you  have  been  talking 
to  her.  I  am  afraid  she  gets  very  much 
bored ;  nobody  ever  seems  to  take  any  notice 
of  her,  poor  girl !" 

"Except  when  you  condescend  to  favour 
her  with  that  charmingly  patronizing  air  you 
know  how  to  assume  so  very  naturally." 
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"  I  was  not  aware,"  said  Lady  Eda,  rather 
haughtily,  "  that  I  patronized  anyhody." 

"  Oh  yes,  you  do  though,  and  more  people 
than  one." 

"  Pray  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me — 
who  ?" 

"  No,  I  can't  do  so :  I  leave  that  to  your 
own  conscience." 

Lady  Eda  smiled  provokingly. 

"  My  own  conscience  does  not  accuse  me." 

"  I  dare  say  not ;  you  are  very  obdurate," 
and  Pierce  was  dumb. 

It  was  getting  rather  late,  and  Fitzbun, 
at  the  request  of  Longvale  seated  herself  at  the 
piano,  and  began  singing  a  favourite  song  of 
More's.  Pierce,  who  had  contrived  to  make 
himself  very  miserable  by  misinterpreting 
everything  Lady  Eda  had  done  or  said  to  him 
throughout  the  evening,  determined  to  let  her 
see  now,  how  deeply  she  had  wounded  his  feel- 
ings ;  so,  arranging  his  features  into  the  grim- 
mest smile  they  were  capable  of  assuming,  and, 
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inclining  his  body  from  his  very  heels,  in 
order  to  give  the  utmost  stiffness  to  his  bow, 
he  said  in  his  best  sepulchral  voice : 

"  Good  night,  Lady  Eda." 

"  What !  you  are  surely  not  going  to  bed 
yet,  are  you  ?" 

He  was  nearly  putting  on  a  tragic  air, 
and  asking  why  he  should  stop ;  but  he 
thought  better  of  it,  and  simply  replied  that 
"he  was  going." 

"  Oh  !  do  stop  a  little  longer  ;  you  had 
better  wait  till  your  favourite  song  is 
finished." 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  it :"  and  again 
making  use  of  the  single  hinge  at  his  ankles, 
he  looked  bitter,  and  retired. 

In  reviewing  this  evening's  incidents,  as  he 
afterwards  did  several  hundred  times  over, 
there  was  nothing  he  could  think  of  either 
remarkably  encouraging,  or  remarkably  the 
reverse. .  His  impression  at  the  time 
had   certainly    not   been    favourable.      But, 
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when  he  recollected  the  nervous  twitchino-  of 
Lady  Eda's  lips,  as,  with  a  forced  smile,  she 
said — "  Do  stop  a  little  longer" — he  could 
not  help  thinking  this  twitching  bespoke 
symptoms  of  annoyance  at  his  going  away 
in  a  huff.  There  were  other  lights  in  which 
the  "  Do  stop,"  and  the  nervous  lips,  might 
be  looked  at,  but  they  were,  as  he  hoped, 
so  improbable,  and  so  particularly  disagree- 
able, that  he  rejected  them  entirely. 

When  they  met  next  morning,  almost  the 
first  thing  she  said  to  him  was : 

"  What  made  you  go  off  in  that  sudden 
way  last  night  ?  You  astonished  Miss 
Fitzbun  tremendously.  She  chose  that  song 
expressly  for  you,  1  suspect.'* 

Pierce  hoped  imputing  this  curiosity 
to  Miss  Fitzbun  was  but  a  feint  to 
conceal  her  own  interest.  He  replied 
honestly  : 

*'  Because   I  inferred  from   your    manner 
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that  you  were  tired  of  my  society ;  and  you 
must  know  I  would  sacrifice  the  pleasure  of 
your  presence — the  greatest  of  all  sacrifices 
to  me — if  by  so  doing  I  pleased  you." 

Lady  Eda  remarked  rather  severely,  that 
some  people  took  offence  on  the  smallest 
occasions.  He  asked  if  she  referred  to  him. 
She  replied,  she  did.  At  which  answer 
he  again  felt  and  showed  his  annoyance; 
adding  that,  w4iere  manner  varied  so  much 
as  hers,  it  was  impossible  to  know  upon  what 
terms  they  stood.  He  then  let  fall  a  general 
observation  on  the  shaking  of  hands,  as  an 
indication  of  feeling. 

"  Some  there  are,"  said  he,  "  who  shake 
everybody  by  the  hand  as  if  all  were  equally 
liked.  Such  universal  cordiality  I  hate  as 
much  as  a  perpetual  smile  :  it  means  nothing. 
For  myself  I  express  more  by  the  pressure 
of  my  hand  than  by  anything  I  say." 

The   next    time    they   shook    hands,    he 
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fancied  —  it  might  have  been  only  fancy 
— that  she  received  his  greeting,  and 
returned  it,  with  much  more  than  ordinary 
emphasis. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Revolving  these  matters  in  his  mind, 
sometimes  deriving  hope  from  them,  and 
sometimes  trembhng  lest  Lady  Eda  should, 
in  the  event  of  his  proposing,  remind  him 
of  the  shortness  of  their  acquaintance, 
Pierce,  on  coming  in  from  the  walk  above 
described,  repaired  to  the  drawing-room; 
there  to  await  in  restless  anxiety,  the  decisive 
answer  he  had  no  longer  the  prudence  or  the 
patience  to  postpone.  He  was  alone  ;  but  she 
came  not.     Growing  more  and  more  restless, 
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he  opened  the  piano,  and  sought  to  vent  the 
disquiet  of  his  mood  in  a  plaintive  melody, 
which  every  now  and  then  he  interrupted  with 
the  wildest  discords.  At  last  the  door  opened, 
and  Lady  Eda  entered.  He  took  no  notice 
of  her,  but  went  on  with  his  discords. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Mr.  More  ?  Do 
please  shut  up  the  piano.  1  never  heard 
such  a  noise." 

"  I  am  sorry  it  offends  you,  but  it  happens 
to  express  the  exact  state  of  my  mind  at  the 
present  moment." 

"  What  an  unenviable  state  it  must 
be !"  said  Lady  Eda,  taking  up  a  book  to 
read. 

"  It  is  rather,"  returned  Pierce.  "  It  is  a 
struggle  between  love  and  friendship.  I 
cannot  make  up  my  mind  which  of  the  two 
has  most  charms." 

"  Friendship,  to  be  sure.  I  don't  believe 
in  romance.  Love  between  relations  is  very 
beautiful,  no  doubt.     I  often  wish  I  had  a 
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sister.  Brothers  don't  care  for  one  so 
much,  I   think." 

More  played  on,  but  did  not  turn.  As 
he  played,  he  murmured  lowly  to  him- 
self: 

"  Would  I  were  your  brother !  Or  that 
I  could  change  my  sex  and  be  your  bosom's 
friend — sharer  of  all  your  most  secret 
thoughts,  your  heart's  best  counsellor — cer- 
tain, then,  your  happiness  would  be  my  own ; 
without  fear  or  jealousy  of  losing  the  too 
passionate  love  which  could  not  then  exist 
between  us  !  Now  !  now,  my  fears  so  out- 
weigh my  hopes  that  every  sweet  thought 
of  you  is  coupled  with  a  more  bitter 
pang." 

''  What  an  extraordinary  recitative !  I 
could  not  hear  a  word  of  it,"  said  Lady  Eda. 
"  What  were  you  saying  ?" 

"  That  friendship,"  he  replied,  "  may  be  a 
nobler  tie  than  love.  Yet  is  it  but  one 
element  of  love.      The  ecstacies    of  love   I 
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know  must  pass  away,  must  yield  to  com- 
mon-place affection,  may  even  change  to  cold 
indifference ;  but  is  it  the  less  sweet  because 
it  is  so  transient  ?  Is  the  lightning  less  bril- 
liant because  it  does  not  shine  for  ever  ?  We 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  dazzling  rays  of  sun- 
light, but  the  electric  cloud  that  bursts 
in  thunder  awes  us  with  amazement. 
One  moment's  bliss  redeems  long  years  of 
sorrow !" 

"  The  price  is  a  dear  one,"  said  Lady 
Eda. 

"Not  so  dear  but  that  it  is  worth  the 
paying  for,  Lady  Eda." 

He  left  the  piano,  and  stood  before  her. 
His  face  was  deadly  pale,  but  his  voice  was 
firm  and  his  look  determined. 

"  Well,  Mr.  More  ?" 

He  walked  about  the  room. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Lady  Eda,  "  that 
you  are  rather  a  fidget." 

"  What  makes  you  think   so  ?     Because 
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I  walk  up  and  down  the  room  ?  I  do  that 
when  I  read  by  myself.  It  helps  one  to 
think." 

"No;  but—" 

"  But  independent  of  that,  you  think  me 
a  fidget.  If  you  mean  by  fidget,  that  I 
never  rest  till  I  accomplish  what  I  undertake 
— perhaps  I  am  so.  But  I  should  say, 
Lady  Eda,  you  are  not  otherwise  than  a 
fidget." 

"  I  ?  Good  gracious  !  I  am  not  the  least 
bit  of  a  fidget.  My  father  often  scolds 
because  I  sit  calmly  at  my  book  or  work, 
while  he  is  stamping  about  with  excitement. 
I  never  show  my  excitement." 

"  You  think  so  ?  Sometimes  I  fancy  your 
feelings  betray  themselves." 

"  No,  I  am  always  calm  before  others. 
It  is  not  right,  you  know,  to  show 
excitement  before  other  people.  I  may 
feel  it  when  alone,  but  that  is  quite  diffe- 
rent." 
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There  was  a  pause  of  some  minutes. 
Pierce  then  sat  down  beside  her. 

"  May  I  sit  here  ?"  he  asked. 

*'  No  ;  it  is  very  ungentlemanly. 

He  started ;   but  saw  she  was  joking. 

"  Like  you,"  he  said,  after  another  pause, 
"  I  never,  if  1  can  help,  show  what  I  feel 
before  other  people.  Not  a  word  escapes  me 
when  my  whole  soul  is  panting  for  utterance. 
The  deeper  my  emotion  the  more  it  shrinks 
from  the  light — from  encountering  the  blight- 
ing look  of  indifference.  But  not  on  this 
account  are  my  feelings  less  strong — not  on 
this  account  can  you  have  failed  to  know 
me.  You  have  not,  cannot  be  deceived. 
If  till  now  my  manner  has  not  spoken  it, 
here  I  tell  you  all — all.  Eda,  dear  Eda,  I 
love  you ,!  From  the  moment  we  first  met, 
you  were  destined  to  rule  my  fate.  My  life, 
my  being,  hangs  on  your  will !" 

He  let  fall  the  hand  he  had  grasped  within 
his   own.     Her  look   of   sui-prise  and  calm 
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dignity  was  more  than  a  sufficient  answer. 
She  began  to  speak. 

"  Enough,  enough,"  he  cried ;  "  let  not 
the  fatal  word  pass  your  lips.  I  was  mad  ! 
I — a  year  hence — an  age — say  not  impos- 
sible for  ever !" 

"  For  ever  impossible  !  I  am  sorry,  truly 
sorry,  Mr.  More,  that  my  manner  has  misled 
you.  My  age  and  inexperience  must  be 
my  excuse.  I  beg  of  you  to  forgive 
me,  and  forget  that  you  have  ever  seen  me. 
Again  I  repeat,  that  the  subject  you  have 
spoken  to  me  upon  must  never  be  recurred 
to." 

She  was  about  to  go. 

"  Stop  !"  he  said,  placing  himself  between 
her  and  the  door.  "  Hear  me  one  instant, 
Lady  Eda !  Cancel  the  words  *  for  ever,^ 
Leave  me  a  hope,  that  at  the  end  of  years, 
if  still  your  heart  be  free,  I  may  strive  to 
win  it.  For  mercy's  sake  grant  me  this.  I 
ask  no  more." 
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"  Mr.  More,  you  have  my  answer.  It  is 
final.     I  beg  you  to  let  me  go." 

"  Go,  then !  And  learn  that  you  have 
mocked  and  trifled  with  a  heart  whose  de- 
votion you  could  not  fathom.  Go  !  Seek  a 
husband  from  the  noble,  the  wealthy,  and 
the  graceful,  —  Never  shall  you  meet  with 
one  whose  love  can  equal  mine  !  I  leave  you. 
Farewell !  May  you  never  suffer  a  moment 
of  that  long  anguish  which  is  in  store  for 
me — the  agony  of  a  heart  that  beats  with- 
out hope  !  Yet  will  I  endure  it ;  and  when 
you  hear  others  call  me  happy,  remember  it 
is  not  happiness  but  endurance.  And  though 
now  you  think  me  the  presumptuous  fool  of 
an  hour — you  will  live  to  acknowledge  the 
dignity  of  a  constancy  like  mine  ! 

He  bowed,  and  she  passed  on  and  left 
him. 

The  instant  Lady  Eda  was  gone,  he 
rushed  up-stairs,  entered  his  own  room, 
locked  the  door,  closed  the  shutters  to  keep 
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out  the  little  light  which  still  remained,  but 
was  yet  enough  to  remind  him  of  the  pre- 
sence of  familiar  objects  ;  and,  throwing  him- 
self full  length  on  the  floor,  lay  there  in  a 
state  of  almost  utter  insensibility." 

The  death-blow  is  seldom  felt  in  the  rage 
of  battle.  The  unnatural  state  of  excite- 
ment, which  immediately  succeeded  to  the 
first  anguish  of  his  disappointment,  had 
borne  him  through  the  first  trial  to  his  self- 
control  with  a  bravado  of  manner  which 
might  well  have  passed  for  the  calmness  of 
self-possession.  He  was  no  sooner  alone 
than  he  was  overcome  by  the  sudden  outburst 
of  the  passion  so  long  pent  up  within  him. 
He  lay  upon  the  floor  motionless  as  if  in 
death;  his  breathing  was  hardly  perceptible, 
except  at  intervals,  when  his  chest  heaved 
convulsively ;  all  the  functions  of  life  seemed 
suspended.  Even  the  faculties  of  his  mind 
were  completely  prostrate  and  subdued.  For 
several     hours    he    thus    remained    without 
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moving.  By  degrees  he  became  aware  of 
what  had  happened.  He  knew  where  he 
was,  but  so  agonizing  was  the  remembrance 
of  the  dreadful  event  which  had  taken  place, 
that  he  closed  his  eyes  and  stopped  his  ears, 
as  if  to  shut  out  every  action  of  thought  and 
memory. 

With  reviving  consciousness,  imagination 
began  to  work.  The  dread  reality  of  his 
altered  relation  to  Lady  Eda — of  his  act  which 
had  brought  it  about,  and  of  the  lasting 
effect — the  irremediable  nature  of  that  change 
— forced  itself  into  his  thoughts,  notwith- 
standing the  violent  efforts  he  made  to  resist 
it.  If  for  a  few  minutes  forgetfulness  or 
unconsciousness  afforded  that  relief  he 
vainly  sought  in  sleep,  it  was  attended  with 
none  of  the  soothing  effects  of  repose.  The 
revival  of  his  faculties  was  the  more  painful 
from  their  temporary  cessation.  Then  rushed 
upon  him  a  crowd  of  passions  and  regrets, 
a  confused  mass  of  conflicting  ideas,  through 
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which  a  gleam  of  reason  sometimes  shone — 
only  to  make  them  the  more  terribly  distinct. 
He  seemed  to  be  aware  that  he  had  passed 
at  one  step  from  the  height  of  bliss  to 
the  depth  of  woe ;  that  he  had  enjoyed  for 
once  and  once  only  the  greatest  degree  of 
happiness  he  was  capable  of;  that  no  power 
on  earth  could  ever  restore  that  happiness ; 
that  it  was  irrevocably  gone  from  him — and 
all  that  remained,  as  compared  with  it,  could 
be  nothing  but  misery. 

Hitherto  his  hopes  had  beamed  with 
ecstacy.  As  far  as  this  world  was  concerned, 
every  hope  was  now  annihilated,  blotted  out 
with  the  extinction  of  this  one.  The  bitter- 
ness of  these  thoughts  was  so  excessive  that 
it  overwhelmed  every  other  sentiment,  and 
again  he  relapsed  into  the  stupor  of  profound 
despair. 

At  one  moment  he  was  roused  by  the 
belief  that  his  sufferings  could  not  last — that 
death  would  put  an  end  to  them ;  then  so 
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bitterly  they  oppressed  him,  that  he  rose  to 
his  knees  and  prayed  earnestly  for  madness. 
He  strove  to  weep,  but  not  a  tear  would 
fall.  Tender-hearted  as  he  was,  the  severe 
shock  he  had  sustained  denied  to  nature  the 
relief  which  might  have  mitigated  a  lesser 
evil.  Alas  !  for  him,  he  had  not  learned 
where  to  lay  his  burden.  Sorrow  had  yet 
to  lead  him  to  that  One  with  whom  alone  is 
peace  for  all  that  seek  Him. 

When  the  morning  broke  upon  this  ha- 
rassing night,  the  noise  his  servant  made  at 
the  door  reminded  him  that  a  severe  struggle 
was  necessary  to  conceal  the  wretched  state 
of  his  mind  by  placing  a  rigid  guard  over 
his  looks  and  actions.  Painful  indeed  was  the 
prospect  of  what  he  had  to  undergo.  He 
almost  sank  beneath  the  contemplation  of  it. 
If  he  had  dared,  he  would  have  lain  where 
he  was  for  another  four-and- twenty  hours,  so 
vividly  did  he  picture  to  himself  the  torment 
of  encountering  Lady  Eda,    of  being    near 
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her,  of  being  compelled  to  talk  to  her,  to 
look  at  her,  and  hear  her  speak ;  and  withal 
to  reflect  on  what  her  presence,  look,  and 
voice  had  been  to  him  once,  and  what  they 
were  to  be  to  him  henceforth. 

The  entrance  of  his  servant  brought  to 
his  recollection  that  he  had  intended  to 
order  a  chaise  the  day  before,  and  had  for- 
gotten to  do  so.  This  oversight  was  the 
more  to  be  lamented  because  it  would  oblige 
him  to  stay  the  whole  of  that  day  and  part 
of  the  next  at  Mona  Castle.  There  was  no 
place  nearer  than  Conway  whence  a  chaise 
could  be  procured,  and  Lord  Longvale's 
horses  had  plenty  to  do  without  taking  him 
so  great  a  distance.  His  stay,  therefore,  was 
inevitable ;  and  he  foresaw,  at  least  during 
the  hours  of  dinner  and  breakfast,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  avoid  coming  in  con- 
tact with  Lady  Eda. 

Broken  in  spirit,  and  unequal  to  the  task  of 
quelling  his  agitation,  he  had  need  of  all  his 
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firmness  to  carry  him  unflinching  through 
the  meeting  in  the  breakfast-room.  Lord 
Longvale  was  the  first  to  inquire  the  cause  of 
his  absence  from  dinner.  He  replied  he  had 
been  rather  unwell,  and  that  he  found  starving 
an  infallible  cure  for  a  head-ache.  Sir 
Andrew  observed  that  he  had  probably  eaten 
something  which  had  disagreed  with  him. 
To  which  he  answered,  probably  this  might 
have  been  the  cause  of  his  illness,  but  it  was 
hard  to  resist  the  good  things  to  be  met 
with  at  his  lordship's  table.  Then  he 
laughed;  but  it  was  a  forced  and  nervous 
laugh,  and  he  felt  convinced  that  Lady  Eda, 
at  whom  he  dared  not  look,  was  observing 
him.  Miss  Fitzbun  was  certain  he  must  be 
ill — he  was  so  pale ;  and  it  was  a  very  bad 
sign  when  people  could  not  eat.  She  wished 
he  would  tell  her  what  was  the  matter  with 
him;  she  was  an  excellent  homoeopathic 
doctor,  and  delighted  in  giving  advice.  Sir 
Andrew  then  remarked  that  his  hand  shook ; 
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and  was  inclined  to  think  small  doses  would 
be  of  no  avail  in  this  particular  case:  he 
suggested  change  of  air  as  a  very  excellent 
remedy  sometimes.  Arthur  Longvale  con- 
sidered this  to  be  an  inhospitable  insinuation ; 
and  declared  that  Pierce  should  not  leave 
Mona  till  he  was  recovered. 

Here  More  for  the  first  time  looked  at  Lady 
Eda.  There  was  an  expression  of  sadness  in 
her  face  which  he  had  never  seen  before.  This 
look  almost  upset  him.  Had  she  appeared 
indifferent,  it  would  have  added  strength  to 
his  purpose  ;  but  this  look  of  sympathy — a 
sympathy  never  to  be  expressed,  never  to 
be  extended  —  almost  crushed  him.  The 
light  breakfast  he  made  a  pretence  of  eating 
stuck  in  his  throat ;  he  felt  as  if  he  should 
faint ;  but  he  mustered  up  resolution,  and 
even  recovered  himself  so  far  as  to  ask  her 
whether  she  had  been  out  walking  before 
breakfast.  She  replied  she  had,  and  made 
some     further     insignificant     remark,     the 
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meaning  of  which  was  completely  lost  upon 
him.  But  Miss  Fitzbun  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  Lady  Eda  looked  nearly  as 
unwell  as  Mr.  More ;  and  it  was  quite  evident 
they  must  have  eaten  of  the  same  dish, 
or  else  that  they  had  been  quarrelling.  At 
this  everj^body  laughed ;  for  the  idea  of 
More  and  Lady  Eda  quarrelling  was  so  ex- 
tremely improbable,  that  it  at  once  struck 
them  as  ludicrous.  Pierce  joined  in  the 
merriment  occasioned  by  the  supposition, 
and  added,  that  for  all  the  quarrels  he  was 
ever  likely  to  have  with  Lady  Eda  he  should 
not  be  much  the  worse.  Whereupon  Sir 
Andrew  good-naturedly  advised  him,  with  a 
facetious  look  of  appeal  to  his  audience,  not 
to  be  too  sure  of  that.  Miss  Fitzbun  chimed 
in  with  a  severe  chuckle.  Lord  Longvale 
hummed  a  tune,  and  got  up  to  look  out  of 
the  window ;  and  Arthur  seemed  puzzled,  as 
if  impressed  with  the  notion  that  the  remark 
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incapable  of  exertion.  The  sudden  change 
in  his  manner  and  appearance  was  observed 
by  all  ;  and  some,  perhaps,  half-guessing  at 
the  cause,  ceased  to  throw  out  insinuations, 
which  the  conventions  of  society  would  have 
held  as  a  breach  of  good  feeling  and 
decorum. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

When  the  ladies  retired,  and  he  was  again 
by  himself,  he  could  not  support  the  idea  of 
going  to  bed.  Sleep  was  out  of  the  question. 
If  he  did  fall  asleep,  he  should  dream  of 
her;  and  then  to  wake  and  feel  the 
sickening  void,  would  only  aggravate  his 
misery.  Oh!  the  dead,  heavy  pain  to  be 
endured  till  sleep  came  again.  Oh !  the 
days  after  days  still  blank,  still  the  same, 
with  memory  going  ever  where  he  went. 
No   peace  I    no   peace  !     Friends    to  see,  to 
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talk,  to  laugh  with,  all  the  functions  of  life 
the  same,  but  now  how  burthensome !  He 
felt  hopeless,  faithless,  unpitied,  alone,  un- 
loved for  ever.  He  took  pen  and  paper  and 
thus  addressed  her : 

"  I  used  hard  words  yesterday ;  I  ac- 
cused you  of  having  trifled  with  me.  I 
recall  them  ;  I  would  not  leave  you,  perhaps 
for  ever,  with  ill-feeling  between  us.  111- 
feehng  ?  O  Heaven  !  as  if  ill-feehng  could 
exist  in  any  heart  toward  you,  and  that 
heart  mine  !  Mine,  whose  very  principle  of 
life  is  in  its  adoration  of  you  !  Mine,  which 
for  one  throb  false  to  you,  I  would  with 
these  nails  dig  out,  and  torture  !  O  Eda ! 
Indeed,  indeed,  I  love  you  1  But  I  will  be 
calm.  You  told  me  '  to  forget  that  I  had  ever 
seen  you.'  What  mean  you  ?  that  I  am  to 
destroy  myself !  Were  I  then  sure  of  forget- 
fulness — no,  no  !  '  Forget  that  I  have  seen 
you  !'     My  brain   reels  at    the    struggle : — 
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it  is  impossible— I  cannot  'forget  I  have 
seen  you.'  I  knew  not  until  roused  from 
my  lethargy  how  deeply  I  had  drained  the 
poisonous  cup  of  love.  Never  doubting 
that  a  manner  all  natural,  all  kind  as  your 
own,  could  be  anything  but  a  return  of  the 
marked  interest  I  evinced  towards  you,  I 
yielded  like  a  child  to  the  impulse  of  a 
too  fond  and  enthusiastic  disposition ;  and  at 
last  was  unexpectedly  betrayed  into  an  avowal, 
which  must  have  appeared  to  you  Hke  the 
sudden  outburst  of  a  madman's  passion.  It 
was  not  this — a  growing  admiration  for  a 
character  I  was  then  too  base  to  comprehend, 
my  own  confiding  and  impetuous  nature, 
the  mis-interpretation  of  a  thousand  looks 
and  words,  in  short  a  grievous,  grievous 
error,  and  a  most  unlucky  accident  brought 
about  a  declaration,  which,  though  it  had 
been  fifty  times  on  my  tongue,  I  had  firmly 
resolved  not  to  make  until  at  least  we  had 
met  again. 
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"  And  now  that  I  have  spoken  and  you  have 
answered,  '  for  ever  impossible,'  I  feel  in  a  con- 
dition of  such  utter  hopelessness  as  regards 
my  happiness  in  this  world,  as,  if  a  voice  from 
heaven  convinced  me    there  was    no  future 
state,  I  should  feel  with  regard  to  my  happiness 
in  the  next.    All  this   I  feel  the  more,   be- 
cause something  tells  me  what  I  have  lost  is 
partly  lost   through    a    rash   and   premature 
discovery   of   my  feeUngs.      You    have  said 
you  liked  me — T  know  you  liked  me.     Why 
in  time  might  not  friendship  have  grown  to 
love?     Why   might    not    a   long    and  tried 
attachment  on  my  part  have  at  last  induced 
you  to  believe  me  worthy  of  its  return  ?     I 
cannot  answer  these  questions.     The  want  of 
wealth  is  the  only  reason  I  can  think  of — any 
previous  attachment  I  am  ignorant  of — and 
if  the  want  of  wealth,  and  only  this — though 
now    it   be    an    obstacle — might   not    time, 
fortune,  or  my  exertions — untiring  with  such 
an  object — have  overcome  it  ?     Oh  !  if  I  had 
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but  a  hope,  however  faint,  however  distant, 
however  fallacious,  to  help  me  to  bear  this 
sudden  blow,  I  should  be  as  happy  as  I  am 
now  miserable. 

"  But  enough — enough  of  my  own  misery, 
since  it  will  only  make  you  unhappy.  I  have 
prayed,  and  I  have  found  relief.  I  will  make 
a  still  further  effort.  I  will  be  more  than 
calm  in  your  presence,  I  will,  if  possible, 
be  cheerful ;  and  although  hitherto  I  dared 
not  look  at  you,  nor  hear  you  speak,  without 
feeling  as  though  drops  of  molten  lead  were 
trickling  through  my  brain,  I  will  bear  this, 
and  more  than  this,  till  the  next  few  hours 
shall  have  relieved  me  from  this  torturing 
constraint. 

"  When  I  am  gone,  reproach  not  yourself 
when  you  think  of  me.  This  request  you 
may  at  least  grant.  I  know  from  experience, 
and  a  firm  behef  in  God's  love,  there  is 
no  unhappiness,  no  evil  in  this  world,  which 
we  do  not  bring  upon  ourselves,  and  which 
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we  have  any  to  blame  for,  but  ourselves.  If 
for  a  moment  I  suffered  myself  to  accuse 
you,  I  again  entreat  you  to  pardon  me.  It  is 
no  small  consolation,  to  believe  one  we  love  to 
be  pure  and  blameless. 

"  I  hardly  dare  hope  you  will  reply  to  this 
letter.  I  scarcely  know  with  what  purpose  I 
have  written  it,  unless  it  be  that  a  hope  yet 
remains.  If  you  do  reply,  I  implore  you  not 
to  crush  it.  Leave  me  this  last  plank  of  my 
wrecked  delusions  to  cling  to.  I  will  not 
abuse  your  mercy.  I  promise  to  abide  by 
your  stern  injunctions.  Through  life  the 
memory  of  you  shall  be  my  guide  to  Heaven. 
And  till  death,  may  God  bless  you  !" 

He  folded  the  letter,  and  directed  it.  The 
spirit  in  which  he  had  concluded  was  widely 
different  from  the  one  in  which  he  had  com- 
menced it.  The  expression  of  his  grief  soothed 
him.  When  he  had  finished,  the  fierceness  of 
his  passion  was  changed  to  sadness.     He  laid 
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his  face  on  the  table,  and  cried  hke  a  child. 
A  kind  voice  caused  him  to  raise  his  stream- 
ing eyes.  He  looked  up,  and  saw  Mr. 
Gregory  standing  before  him.  He  started, 
and  was  about  to  make  an  angry  exclamation  ; 
but  the  affectionate  look  of  sympathy  in  the 
benevolent  features  of  the  old  man  disarmed 
his  indignation.  He  brushed  away  his  tears, 
and  tried  to  force  a  smile  in  their  place. 

"  I  knew  there  was  something  wrong," 
said  Mr.  Gregory,  seating  himself  as  he 
spoke.  "I  did  not  like  to  go  to  bed  without 
having  a  w^ord  with  you.  Come,  tell  me, 
what  is  it  ?  an  old  man's  head  may  sometimes 
help  a  young  man's  heart.  What's  the  matter, 
More  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  ;  merely  a  fit  of  indigestion. 
I  am  subject  to  these  things,  but  they  soon 
pass  away." 

"  I  don't  want  to  intrude  upon  your  secret 
sorrows,"  continued  Mr.  Gregory,  "  but  I  am 
so  vain,  you  see,  of  being  the  confidant  of 
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many  of  your  former  secrets,  that  I  flat- 
tered myself  you  would  trust  me  even  with 
this." 

"  I  tell  you  I  have  no  secret,"  said  Pierce, 
trying  to  smile. 

"  Come,  come,  indigestion  doesn't  bring  the 
tears  into  the  eyes  of  youngsters  of  your  age. 
Have  you  quarrelled  with  Lady  Eda  ?" 

"  Quarrelled  !  no.  What  makes  you  think 
that  r 

"  What  ?  why,  the  certainty  that  some- 
thing has  gone  wrong  between  you  two. 
There's  only  one  thing  that  could  happen  to 
make  you  unhappy  that  I  know  of" 

"  What's  that  ?"  asked  More. 

"  Why,  a  positive  question  and  a  negative 
answer  to  be  sure !  but  I  don't  think  this  is 
likely." 

"Why  not?"  said  Pierce. 

"  Because  it  seems  to  be  all  plain  sailing. 
It  is  evident  she  likes  you." 

"  Liking  is  not  loving,"  said  More. 
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"That  remains  to  be  proved,"  returned 
Mr.  Gregory. 

"  What  if  it  has  been  proved  ?" 

"  And  her  answer  was  '  no  ?'  "  said  Mr. 
Gregory,  with  a  look  of  surprise. 

"  Mr.  Gregory,  you  are  worming  a  secret 
out  of  me;  a  secret  that  is  not  altogether 
mine." 

"  Do  vou  doubt  the  interest  I  take  in  you 
both  ?"  said  Mr.  Gregory,  feehngly.  ''  I  have 
no  other  daughter  now — I  had  once — "  and 
the  old  man's  voice  trembled  as  he  spoke. 
"Your  secret  is  safe  with  me,"  he  added. 
"  She  has  refused  you  ?" 

"  For  ever,"  said  Pierce,  giving  way  to  his 
emotions  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  am  surprised,"  exclaimed  his  friend. 
"  Poor  fellow  1"  he  said,  half  to  himself.  "  It 
is  a  heavy  trial,  a  very  heavy  trial  for  a  young 
heart ;  One,  and  only  One  is  able  to  console 
us  in  such  afflictions."  He  took  More's 
hand  as  he  spoke,  and  his  eyes  filled  with 
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tears.  "  Yes,  Pierce,  I  have  suffered  in  m) 
time,  but  God  has  always  comforted  me. 
Pray  to  Him." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Gregory  left  the  room. 

Next  morning  the  chaise  was  at  the  door 
as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over.  Arthur 
Longvale  was  perhaps  the  only  person  in  the 
house,  who  sincerely  regretted  the  departure 
of  his  friend.  More,  himself,  was  able  at 
least  to  look  cheerful ;  and  Lady  Eda  felt 
how  much  better  his  absence  would  be  for 
both  of  them.  In  the  preparation  for  de- 
parture. More  watched  for  an  opportunity  to 
put  his  letter  into  her  hands.  She  was 
standing  by  her  cousin  ;  he  went  up  to  her  to 
say  good-bye,  placed  the  letter  in  one  hand, 
and  pressing  the  other,  said  *'  God  bless 
you !"  These  were  the  last  words  he  spoke 
to  her :  and  from  that  hour,  many  a  long  day 
intervened  before  Lady  Eda  and  Pierce  More 
met  again. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  abrupt  and  perhaps  unexpected  ter- 
mination of  this  period  in  our  narrative, 
may  possibly  be  a  source  of  such  irritation 
to  the  class  of  critics  distinguished  by  the 
denomination  of  '  Malevoli,'  that  we  feel 
bound  to  interrupt  its  progi'ess  and  pause 
to  make  a  short  deprecatory  digression, 
lest  the  untimely  wrath  of  these  descend- 
ants of  ''  Momus  and  Etcsetera  the 
Younger,"  destroy  their  own  appetite  for 
what  is  hereafter  to  follow.  To  dismiss  for 
ever  from  the  stage  of  action  the  all-important 
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personage  of  the  heroine  while  one  half  of  the 
tragedy  yet  remained  to  be  performed,  would 
be  a  solecism  so  contrary  to  received  opinion, 
that  the  "  second  price"  would  visit  their 
resentment  of  it  upon  the  manager's  or 
author's  head,  by  totally  absenting  themselves 
from  the  theatre. 

If  we  have  been  at  all  successful  in  paint- 
ing the  portrait  of  our  heroine,  such  as  she 
really  was,  to  our  eyes  a  very  interesting 
creature,  the  more  gratuitously-unkind  must 
appear  the  act  by  which  she  is  removed  from 
our  presence.  Yet  we  have  no  alternative. 
Of  all  the  qualifications  of  a  historian, 
veracity  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
most  essential.  If  the  young  gentleman 
whose  private  history  we  have  taken  upon 
ourselves  to  transmit  to  posterity,  did  hap- 
pen to  meet  with  a  "  charming  creature," 
we,  as  historians,  are  as  little  responsible  for 
this  incident,  as  for  the  other  which  befel  him 
to  part  without  a  prospect  of  meeting  her 
again. 
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It  may  be  objected  that  we  are  writing  a 
novel,  and  that  the  method  pursued  by  many 
novel  writers  is  as  follows  : — A  man  of  any 
age  under  forty  is  at  some  period  of  the  first 
volume  to  meet  with  a  woman  at  most  thirty- 
five.  If  the  result  be  not  instant  and  reciprocal 
attachment,  at  all  events  one  of  them  is  in 
duty  bound  to  fall  in  love  somewhere  within 
the  limits  of  vol.  one.  Throughout  the  main 
portion  of  vols,  two  and  three,  the  course  of 
this  true  love  is  to  be  as  unsmooth  as  possible  ; 
in  order  that  all  parties,  having  been  tossed 
and  pitched  up  and  down  for  a  good  long 
time,  may  be  as  love-sick  as  the  author  can 
ingeniously  contrive  to  make  them.  In  about 
two  chapters  from  the  end  of  the  story,  when 
every  possibility  of  a  calm  passage  has  been 
utterly  relinquished,  and  the  passengers  are  in 
that  state  of  happy  indifference,  from  their 
wretchedness,  as  not  to  care  whether  they 
go  to  the  bottom  or  survive,  a  miracle  must 
be  performed.    A  relentless  guardian  who,  in 
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the  natural  course  of  events,  would  have  lived 
at  least  ten  years  longer,  dies.  Several 
thousands  a  year  drop  in  exactly  at  the 
right  moment ;  an  objectionable  rival  is  sud- 
denly found  with  his  throat  cut ;  the  bars  of 
a  prison  window  yield  to  the  persuasive 
teeth  of  a  file ;  or  the  heroine,  while  being 
carried  off  in  the  midst  of  a  siege,  finds 
herself  by  the  merest  accident,  in  the  arms 
of  her  lover.  He  has  dashed  from  some- 
where, through  a  cloud  of  dust  and  smoke, 
and  at  last  stands  victorious,  with  his  mis- 
tress in  one  arm,  and  a  sabre  covered 
with  dust  and  gore  hanging  pictu- 
resquely from  the  other.  Subjoined  to 
such  climax,  is  usually  the  important  and 
satisfactory  intelligence  that  within  a  twelve- 
month of  the  close  of  the  history  an  in- 
crease was  made  to  the  population  of  their 
native  country. 

Exceptions  to  this  mode  of  terminating 
vol.  three  are  by  no  means  uncommon.     In 
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such  cases,  in  accordance  with  the  above  pre- 
scription, the  circumstances  which  prevent 
that  very  common-place  affair — "  a  happy 
marriage,"  must  be  for  ever  a  source  of  such 
unmitigated  misfortune,  as  to  render  the  dis- 
appointed ones  miserable  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives,  and,  indeed,  every  one  else  miserable 
who  is  foolish  enough  to  think  of  them. 

From  all  who  admit  such  to  be  the  only 
true  model  for  novel- writing,  and  from  all 
who  are  ready  to  maintain  that  such  models 
cannot  be  departed  from  without  complete 
violation  of  the  entire  interest  contained  in 
three- volume  fabrications,  sold  for  31 5.  6d., 
we  venture  very  humbly  to  differ;  and  are 
prepared  to  demonstrate  by  practical  re- 
sults, as  exemplified  in  this  history,  that  the 
iiTetrievable  loss  of  a  heroine,  however 
charming,  does  not  necessarily  superinduce 
a  morbid  and  maundering  state  of  mind, 
afflicting  the  victim,  and  every  one  who  comes 
near  him,  through  life ;  but  that,  so  far  from  its 
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being  the  "blight"  which  poets  describe  as 
withering  their  own  hearts,  and  making  the 
hearts  of  others  "  mere  weights  of  icy  stone," 
the  loss  we  speak  of  may,  we  hope  to  show, 
have  a  highly  moral  effect  upon  the  mind 
quite  as  naturally  as  an  immoral  one.  And 
if,  by  reading  the  remainder  of  this  narrative, 
the  gall-eaters,  to  whom  we  address  this  little 
digression,  should  happen,  in  the  event  of 
their  meeting  with  the  aforesaid  privation, 
to  profit  rather  than  suffer  from  it,  we  are 
persuaded  they  will  then  overlook  an  irregu- 
larity in  our  conduct  which  in  tbe  end  has 
proved  of  advantage  to  themselves,  and  pos- 
sibly may  to  others. 

While  taking  a  final  leave  of  Lady  Eda 
Longvale,  in  whose  delightful  company  we 
would  gladly  have  spent  a  few  days  longer,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  her  absence  is  here 
spoken  of  only  in  a  material  sense — that,  in 
effect,  she  will  still  be  with  us,  and  that  the  in- 
fluence of  her  virtual  presence,  and  the  misfor- 
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tune  of  not  being  able  to  convert  it  into  an 
actual  one,  together  with  the  inferences  to  be 
deduced  therefrom,  constitute  a  very  principal 
subject  matter  in  the  concluding  portion  of 
our  history. 


The  morning  was  cold  and  drizzly  when 
More  reached  his  lodgings  in  the  Albany  at 
the  early  hour  of  four.  It  was,  however, 
only  the  middle  of  September,  and  there  was 
hght  enough  to  show  how  dirty  and  yellow 
London  was,  when  compared  with  the  beau- 
tiful country  he  had  just  quitted.  He  was 
as  much  disinclined  to  go  to  bed  as  he  was 
to  sit  up.  The  housemaid  had  received  no 
orders  to  prepare  for  his  arrival ;  all  the 
furniture  v/as  covered  with  old  sheets,  which 
in  their  turn  were  covered  with  dust  and 
blacks.  One  room  looked  as  gloomy  and 
comfortless  as  another. 

With  the  help  of  Mr.  Court,  his  valet, 
the  sheets  and  blacks  were  by  degrees  re- 
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moved,  and  the  sofa  drawn  round  to  the  fire. 
But  even  the  fire  was  gloomy;  it  filled  the 
whole  room  with  clouds  of  the  greenest  smoke: 
and  nearly  ten  minutes  elapsed  before  any  one 
discovered  the  aperture  of  the  stove  to  be 
closely  shut  down.  Gradually,  external  in- 
conveniences were  one  by  one  forgotten,  and 
Pierce  was  left  without  interruption  to  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  his  manifold  cares. 

How  unenviable  his  train  of  reflection 
must  have  been,  may  be  partly  conceived 
when  it  is  related  that  the  whole  of  his  past 
life,  up  to  that  very  moment,  appeared  to  him 
one  long  series  of  events  which  left  no  sensa- 
tion but  regret.  Each  succeeding  step  in  his 
existence  had  been  more  foohsh,  and  at- 
tended with  worse  results  than  the  one 
before  it;  and  at  last  his  misfortunes  had 
culminated  to  the  highest  point  of  as- 
cendancy to  which  it  was  in  the  power 
human  folly  to  raise  them. 

He  had  not  even  the  common  satisfaction 
of  thinking  himself  ill-used.     There  was  no 
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one  he  could  possibly  blame  but  himself;  and 
the  mortification  at  discovering  the  source 
of  all  his  grievances  in  the  egregious  folly 
of  his  own  conduct,  was  but  little  alleviated  by 
the  consideration  of  how  much  he  should 
profit  by  the  severity  of  his  experience. 

He  blushed  with  shame  and  confusion  at 
the  thought  of  having  presumed  to  imagine 
that  Lady  Eda  was  in  love  with  him ;  and  he 
ground  his  teeth  with  vexation  for  having 
placed  himself  in  the  ridiculous  and  con- 
temptible position  of  a  rejected  suitor.  As 
to  the  knowledge  that  thousands  of  other 
men  had  been  in  a  similar  position,  it  was  so 
far  from  being  any  consolation  to  him,  that 
the  very  commonness  of  it — the  very  fact  that 
he  had  nothing  more  to  be  miserable  about 
than  they,  was  in  itself  an  additional  cause  of 
annoyance.  That  a  great  many  women 
should  be  false — should  be  flirts — was  a 
matter  of  course  ;  he  had  met  with  hundreds 
such  ;    they  were    hardly    blameable ;    they 
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could  not  be  otherwise  ;  it  was  in  their  nature 
to  be  false ;  but  that  she,  Eda  Longvale,  the 
realization  of  his  wildest  dreams,  the  perfect 
being  which  had  always  existed  in  his  own 
brain,  but  never  till  now  been  found — the 
essence  of  purity  and  perfection  —  the 
woman  who  possessed  at  once  every  attribute 
attached  to  the  name  of  Woman  in  its 
divinest  sense  —  that  she,  for  whom  he 
would  have  died  a  thousand  torturing  deaths, 
or  lived  a  life  of  slavery — she,  on  whom  he 
had  lavished  such  passionate  love — before 
whose  perfect  nature  he  had  bowed  in  abso- 
lute worship — beneath  w^hose  feet  he  had 
placed  a  heart,  which  he  knew  only  too  well 
— not  from  vanity,  but  by  sad  experience — 
throbbed  with  fifty  pulses  for  every  one  of 
common  men — that  she — that  such  a  one 
had  spurned  him — had  ridiculed  his  inten- 
tions— had  treated  him  as  if  his  ocean  of 
love  had  been  the  shallow  puddle  of  a  school- 
boy's   eye-whim !      It    was     torture.      He 
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knew  his  faults,  he  knew  that,  however 
much  he  loved,  he  could  not  make  himself 
worthy  of  her.  But  who  was  worthy  of 
her  ?  Certainly  others  were  rich,  but  could 
riches  alone  buy  such  as  her?  When  he 
thought  of  himself  as  Pierce  More,  the  plain- 
featured  and  the  poor,  he  bitterly  felt  the 
audacity  he  had  been  guilty  of.  But  when 
he  remembered  the  trials  and  hardships  he 
had  bravely  encountered  and  as  bravely  over- 
come, the  acquirements  he  was  master  of, 
which  untold  wealth  alone  could  never  pur- 
chase— the  power  and  energy  of  his  mind— 
his  inborn  capacity  of  unmeasured  affec- 
tion— his  thirst  and  admiration  for  all  that 
was  great  and  noble  and  true — his  yearning 
for  improvement  and  for  the  means  by  which 
to  work  it — when  he  thought  of  all  these, 
he  knew  of  no  earthly  object  to  whom  such 
offerings  should  bring  dishonour. 

This  first  remembrance  of  what  was  due 
to  himself,  restored  him  in   a  measui^e  to  a 
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more  tranquil  state  of  mind.  He  slept  for 
a  few  hours,  and  was  only  aroused  after 
repeated  shakings  from  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Court,  who  hastened  to  convey  to  him  the 
pleasant  intelligence  that  a  man  very  like 
a  sheriff's  officer  had  been  let  in  by  the 
housemaid,  and  was  now  waiting  to  speak 
with  him. 

An  unpleasant  misgiving  crossed  him  that 
he  was  about  to  be  troubled  with  a  fresh 
dilemma.  The  suspicious-looking  man  was 
admitted,  and  it  required  but  one  glance  at 
his  aquiline  nose  and  dark  complexion — his 
extremely  bad  hat,  and  his  great  coat  but- 
toned to  the  chin,  to  convince  Pierce  that  the 
impressions  of  his  valet  had  not  been  un- 
founded. 

"  Good  morning.  Sir,"  said  the  Hebrew, 
through  the  aquiline  organ. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  said  More,  testily, 
as  if  there  was  the  smallest  chance  of 
alarming  the  law's  executor. 
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"  Is  your  name  Mr.  Pierce  Mar,  Esquire, 
Sir?"  said  the  Hebrew. 

"  Yes." 

"Caush  thish  'ere  peesh  of  paper  ish  for  you. 
'Ere's  the  writ  and  'ere's  the  copy  vitch  yer 
can  keep  if  yer  likesh." 

Thus  saying,  the  sheriff's  officer  presented 
More  with  two  small  documents :  the  one  on 
paper  was  a  transcript  of  the  other  on  parch- 
ment. Most  men  are  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  form  of  the  interesting  letter  which 
their  Sovereign  on  particular  occasions  con- 
descends to  address  to  them  in  the  name  of 
their  own  royal  personage.  To  the  few  who 
are  yet  in  blissful  igorance,  we  beg  to  present 
a  copy  of  the  formula : 

"  Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c., 

"  To  Pierce  More,  of  More  ton,  in  the 
county  of 

"We  command  you  that  within  eight  days 
after  the  service  of  this  writ  on  you,  inclusive 
of  the  day  of  such  service,  you  do  cause  an 

VOL.  II.  K 
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appearance  to  be  entered  for  you  in  our  court 

of in  an  action  at  the  suit  of  Messrs. 

Gild  and  Dobigmen,  upholsterers ;  and  take 
notice,  that  in  default  of  your  so  doing,  the 
said  Messrs.  Gild  and  Dobigmen  may  pro- 
ceed therein  to  judgment  and  execution. 
Witness,"  &c. 

"  But  what  the  deuce  does  this  mean  ?" 
inquired  the  astonished  More.  Why,  hasn't 
Dobigmen  sent  in  his  bill  ?  I  can  pay  him 
at  once  if  he  sends  it  in  now.    Here,  Court !" 

'^  Yes,  Sir." 

"  The  bill  for  my  furniture  was  never  sent 
in,  was  it?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  the  valet,  gravely,  "  the 
bill  was  sent  in  two  or  three  Christ mases 
running,  I  forget  which  now.  Sir;  and  Dobig- 
men's  man  called  ten  hor  a  dozen  times,  and 
come  to  be  howdashous  tiresome  at  last,  Sir. 
So  I  told  him  as  ow  it  was  no  use  their 
a-calling,  and  that  they  adn't  better  call  no 
more  till  further  borders.     And  after  that, 
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Sir,  they  took  to  writing  a  despurt  quantity 
of  letters,  which  I  took  care  as  they  shouldn't 
be  no  hobstigle  to  you,  Sir,  and  so  I  burnt 
them  as  fast  as  they  corned  bin.  All  these," 
said  the  valet,  pointing  to  a  quantity  of 
letters  spread  out  on  the  table,  "  hall  these. 
Sir,  come  in  since  we  was  at  Mona  ;  bur  I 
think  they're  mostly  bills." 

"  That'll  do  then,"  said  More,  impatiently ; 
"  leave  the  room,  and  show  that  man  out. 
Mind,  I'm  not  at  home  to  anybody.  I  shall 
breakfast  in  half  an  hour." 

And  Mr.  Court  ushered  the  sheriii'\s 
officer  from  the  house,  bolting  the  door  be- 
hind him.  as  if  to  prepare  for  a  regular  siege. 
As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Pierce  examined 
the  handwriting  of  his  coiTespondents.  There 
were  two  letters  which  interested  hiai  :  one 
was  from  Bellerby,  the  other  from  his  banker. 
Mr.  BeUerby  wrote  to  inform  him  that  more 
than  a  year's  interest  was  due  on  the  mort- 
gage which  he  held  on  the  Moreton  estate, 

K   2 
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and  that  he  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  re- 
quest immediate  payment,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  do  so,  as  he  had  to  meet  some  very  press- 
ing demands  within  a  week  of  the  present 
date. 

The  letter  from  his  banker  advised  him, 
in  case  he  should  be  ignorant  of  the  circum- 
stance, that  he  had  overdrawn  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  a  £1000. 

The  next  letter  he  opened  was  from  the 
Bank  of  England. 

"  Sir,"  it  ran,  "  we  beg  to  inform  you  that 
a  power  of  attorney  has  been  presented  to  us, 
authorizing  Gerard  Winter  to  transfer  the 
sum  of  £10,000,  now  standing  in  your 
name,  in  the  Three  per  Cent  Consols. 

"  For  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 


"  N.B. — If  this  is  in  accordance  with  your 
directions,  no  answer  is  required." 
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More  cast  his  eye  on  the  date :  it  was 
three  days  old.  The  two  or  three  last  days 
at  Mona  had  indeed  ruined  him.  But  no  ! 
Winter  must  have  drawn  the  money,  and 
have  paid  it  into  some  other  bank.  He 
seized  his  hat,  rushed  into  the  street,  drove 
to  Winter's  lodgings.  Mr.  Winter  had  left 
town  the  day  before  yesterdpy.  His  heart 
sunk  within  him.  He  was  walking  from 
the  door  when  he  met  Lord  Pumpton. 

"  Ah,  More,  how  are  ye  ?"  said  Pumpton, 
'Gad,  how  devilish  seedy  you  look.     Got  the 

pip?" 

"  Where's  Winter  gone  ?"  said  More.  "  Do 
you  know  if  he  has  changed  his  lodgings  ?" 

"  Winter  ?  D — n  it !  haven't  you  heard 
Master  Gerard  has  cut  his  stick.  They  say 
he  has  let  some  poor  devil  in  for  a  good 
pot.  You  haven't  been  bitten,  have  you  ? 
I'm  rather  sorry ;  Winter  was  a  d — d  shrewd 
fellow — good-bye." 

More  returned  to  the  Albanv.     When  at 
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home  he  sunk  into  a  chair,  and  stared 
vacantly  at  the  fire.  At  length  he  rang  the 
bell ;  the  valet  entered. 

"  Court,"  said  More,  "  what  do  I  owe 
you?" 

"  Eight  months  wages,  Sir,  and  three 
months    board." 

"  Very  good.  Sell  the  pianoforte  to-day ; 
pay  yourself  and  the  housemaid.  To-morrow^ 
you  go." 

"  But,  Sir— really.  Sir." 

"  That  will  do,  Court.  You  know  me ; 
leave  the  room." 

Court  stared,  shook  his  head,  and  did  as 
he  was  ordered. 

More  looked  round  his  beautifully  fur- 
nished room.  Each  picture,  each  nick-nack 
and  curiosity  passed  before  his  eyes.  The 
sofas,  the  easy  chairs,  the  piano — all  were 
looked  at  and  considered ;  for  all  were  looked 
at  for  the  last  time.     He  smiled. 

"What   does   it  matter   now?"   he   said. 
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"  What  is  money  worth  ?  what  are  these 
trumperies  worth  ?  what  is  life  worth,  when 
she  is  lost  ?"  a  tear  trickled  down  his  cheek. 
"  Why  weep  ?"  he  muttered,  hastily  dashing 
it  away  ;  "  silly  fool !  No,  no  tears  !  they  are 
no  use ;  crying  won't  make  a  heart  hard. 
Mine's  too  soft  by  half ;  has  been  !  has 
been  !" 

He  paced  rapidly  up  and  down  the  room. 
Presently  he  stopped,  consulted  "  Bradshaw's 
Railway  Guide,"  then  rang  the  bell  for  his 
servant. 

"  Court,  pack  one  of  my  portmanteaus  for 
a  week,  and  have  a  cab  here  in  twenty 
minutes.     Before  you  leave  put  all  my  books 

into  their  cases,  and  take  them  to ,  to  be 

left  till  called  for." 

"  Won't  you  please  to  take  breakfast,  Sir  ?" 
inquired  Mr.  Court  in  rather  a  pathetic  tone 
of  voice. 

"No." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

That  same  evening  More  reached  Moss- 
bank  Cottage.  Mr.  Bellerby  was  from  home. 
Miss  Bellerby  was  unwell  and  confined  to  her 
room.  It  was  late  before  the  attorney  came 
in.     He  was  surprised  to  see  More. 

"  Surprised,  and  he  might  add  delighted. 
He  hoped  Mr.  More  would  make  some  stay. 
Not  such  quarters  as  he  was  used  to,  but 
humble  people,  he  trusted,  might  be  hospi- 
table people." 

Mr.  Bellerby  thought  his  visitor  had  come 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  mortgage. 
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"  Bless  me,"  said  Mr.  Bellerby,  when 
lights  were  brought  in,  "  bless  me,  Mr.  More, 
how  very  ill  you  look,  Sir.  Won't  you  take 
anything  ? — a  cup  of  tea  and  a  little  cold 
meat  ?" 

"  I'll  have  a  glass  of  brandy,  if  you've 
got  any  in  the  house." 

More  had  not  tasted  food  since  he  left 
Mona. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  Miss  Bellerby  is  not 
weU." 

Mr.  Bellerby  looked  uncomfortable. 

"  Nothing  serious,"  said  the  attorney  ; 
"  rather  nerv^ous ;  she  is  suffering  from  a 
slight  nervous  attack  ;  but  will  be  quite  well 
to-morrow,  quite  well,  I  hope  !  Well,  Sir, 
London  very  gay  ?  I  suppose  the  season  is 
drawing  to  a  termination ;  is  it  not.  Won't 
you  come  nearer  to  the  fire.  Sir  ?  the  even- 
ings  get    very    cold    at    this    time    of    the 


year." 


Thev  do,"  said  More. 
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There  was  a  pause  of  some  minutes. 
Business  of  an  unpleasant  nature  is  very 
hard  to  introduce  in  a  pleasant  way. 

*'  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Bellerby,  breaking 
the  silence,  "  I  suppose,  Mr.  More,  you  will 
drive  over  and  pay  a  short  visit  to  Moreton. 
I  shall  be  very  happy  to  accompany  you  any 
day  you  please ;  I  was  there  myself  a  day  or 
two  since.  I  never  saw  Moreton  looking 
more  beautiful." 

"  It  was  with  reference  to  the  Moreton 
estate  that  I  came  to  see  you." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Bellerby,  with  a  com- 
placent smile. 

"  Yes,  I  shall  have  to  sell  it,  after  all,"  said 
More. 

"  Not  a  very  favourable  time  to  sell  pro- 
perties just  now,"  said  Mr.  Bellerby. 

"  I  can't  help  it.  Moreton  must  be  sold, 
and  partly  to  pay  you,  Mr.  Bellerby." 

"My  dear  Sir,  I  am  sure  I  should  be 
extremely  sorry  to — to — be  the  cause  of — of 
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—  If  I  might  suggest — the  funds — any  sum 
that  you  may  have  invested  would  be  more 
available,  perhaps.  A  few  days  you  know, 
my  dear  Sir,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  would 
not  make  the  smallest  diflference  to  me,  I  am 
sure." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  More,  "  you  are  not  the 
only  person  who  wants  money.  What  if  I 
am  in  want  of  some  money  myself?" 

"  Your  banker.  Sir,  would  surely  not 
object  to  your  overdrawing  a  little." 

"  My  banker  has  reminded  me  that  I  have 
already  overdrawn  too  much." 

*'  And  you  won't  touch  the  funds  ?"  said 
the  attorney. 

"  I  have  not  a  penny  in  the  funds.  A 
friend  has  relieved  me  of  what  I  had.  In  a 
word,  Mr.  Bellerby,  with  the  exception  of 
what  Moreton  wiU  fetch,  I  am  without  a 
shilling." 

A  slight  twinkling  might  have  been 
observed   under   Mr.   Bellerby's   bushy  eye- 
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brows,  as  he  thought  of  foreclosing.  It 
instantly  passed  off. 

"This  is  very  serious,  very  serious.  We 
must  see  what  can  be  done,  Sir.  Property  is 
worth  very  little  just  now — worth  very  little — 
money  is  so  excessively  scarce.  However,  we 
must  see  what  can  be  done  to  meet  your 
wishes." 

There  was  another  pause. 

"  I  think,"  began  Mr.  Bellerby,  "  I  inti- 
mated to  you  in  my  last,  in  our  correspon- 
dence relative  to  the  raising  of  further  sums 
on  the  Moreton  estate,  that  I  had  been  unable 
to  find  a  mortgagee.  You  were  then,  I 
think,  Sir,  in  communication  with  Mr. 
Winter;"  here  the  attorney  looked  hard  at 
Pierce,  and  said,  "  did  he,  may  I  ask,  advise 
a  more  advantageous  mode  of  raising  the 
sum  you  required  ?" 

"  He  did.  It  was  by  following  his  advice 
that  I  now  find  myself  in  the  present  diffi- 
culty." 
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"  Indeed !"  said  Mr.  Bellerby,  with  afFected 
surprise.  *'  Would  you  like  to  see  your  room, 
Sir  ?  To-morrow  we  will  endeavour  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  sale  of  your  estate." 

The  sudden  and  severe  commencement  of 
his  misfortunes  at  Mona  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  thrown  Pierce  More  into  a  state  of 
mind  which  in  a  short  time  must  have 
seriously  afFected  his  health.  The  second 
shock,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  had  perhaps 
for  the  moment  counteracted  the  effect  of  the 
first.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  had  suffi- 
ciently recovered  from  the  surprise  of  finding 
himself  a  ruined  man,  his  thoughts  again 
recurred  to  Lady  Eda  as  by  far  the  bitterest 
loss  of  the  two.  Added  to  these  trials, 
enough  in  themselves  to  stagger  the  strongest 
constitution,  Pierce  had  not  touched  any  food 
for  nearly  eight-and-forty  hours.  He  sat  up 
through  the  night,  dozing  and  dreaming  of 
all  that  happened  to  him.  At  breakfast  he 
was   too  unwell  to  keep  his  place  at  table. 
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About  the  middle  of  the  day  Miss  Bellerby 
made  her  appearance.  She,  too,  looked  ha- 
rassed and  ill ;  but  she  did  her  best  to  be 
kind  and  hospitable  to  her  father's  guest. 
With  the  quickness  of  a  woman's  tact,  she 
soon  discovered  that  Pierce's  indisposition 
was  more  than  a  slight  attack  of  iUness ; 
there  was  a  look  of  deep  melancholy  in  his 
face  which,  as  she  sometimes  observed  when 
he  was  not  aware  of  her  presence,  changed 
for  a  second  or  so  into  an  expression  of 
anguish  so  acute  that  she  felt  convinced 
bodily  suffering  alone  could  not  produce 
it. 

How  touchingly  beautiful  is  the  unselfish- 
ness of  woman  !  How  incomprehensible  to 
men  is  that  wonderful  nature  which  makes 
woman  forget  herself  and  all  she  suffers,  the 
very  instant  another  is  in  pain !  For  our 
part,  we  are  very  much  in  the  habit  of  form- 
ing our  estimate  of  the  characters  of  men 
by  the  estimation  in  which  they  hold  their 
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sister  race ;  convinced  there  can  be  nothing 
noble  in  that  mind  which  contemplates  the 
loveliness  of  woman's  nature  through  the 
deformity  of  its  own  callousness.  We 
admire  the  man  who,  like  the  sentimental 
and  kind-hearted  Sterne,  "  has  been  in 
love  with  some  princess  or  other  all  his 
life,  hoping  to  go  on  so  till  he  dies ;  being 
firmly  persuaded  that  if  ever  he  does  a  mean 
action,  it  must  be  in  some  interval  betwixt 
one  passion  and  another."  Of  all  human 
qualities — and  it  is  man's  privilege  to  admire 
at  least  qualities  he  scarce  hopes  to  attain — 
this  perfect  unselfishness  is  in  the  one  sex 
the  most  engaging — to  the  other  the  most 
impossible. 

Mary  Bellerby  instantly  bade  her  own  ills 
rest  in  the  most  peremptory  terms,  when  she 
discovered  that  Pierce  was  really  unhappy. 
She,  poor  girl ! — and  it  cost  her  a  hard 
struggle — forgot  all  about  her  aching  heart 
and  head  when,  with  a  cheering  smile,  she 
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mixed  an  effervescing  draught  to  quench  the 
first  sparks  of  low  fever  already  beginning 
to  burn  in  the  heavy  eye  and  parched  tongue 
of  her  patient.  She  knew  nothing  could 
have  brought  him  to  Mossbank  but  business ; 
and  she  guessed,  from  what  she  had  before 
heard  of  his  extravagance,  that  it  must  be 
business  of  a  disagreeable  kind.  On  no 
account  would  she  permit  her  father  to  speak 
to  him  on  these  topics. 

Towards  night,  Pierce  was  so  much  worse 
that  a  doctor  was  sent  for.  He  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  in  the  first  stage  of  fever,  and 
ordered  to  be  kept  extremely  quiet,  as  the 
symptoms  were  of  the  most  serious  order. 
For  nearly  a  week,  according  to  the  reports 
of  the  medical  man,  his  recovery  was  a  matter 
of  considerable  uncertainty.  When  out  of 
danger,  he  was  removed  to  a  sofa  in  the 
drawing-room ;  so  reduced  and  weakened 
was  he  by  the  malignity  of  the  disease,  that 
he   required    close    and    constant    attention. 
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Fortunately  for  him,  gentle  and  unwearying 
hands  were  ever  ready  to  minister  to  his 
wants.  To  smoothe  his  pillow,  to  gratify  the 
little  whims  of  sickness,  to  whip  on  the 
flagging  hours  by  the  brightness  of  her 
presence,  to  read  aloud  to  him,  and  some- 
times to  play  and  sing,  were  the  constant 
duties  which  Mary  Bellerby  imposed  upon 
herself 

Let  not  fashion's  prude  dame  raise  her 
dye- stained  eyebrows,  and  shrug  her  withered 
shoulders  lest  modesty  be  offended.  In 
lengthening  her  little  ^^sits  from  five  minutes 
to  ten,  till  at  last  she  came  to  sit  whole 
hours  in  his  company,  Mary  Bellerby  derived 
no  pleasure  from  such  employment  beyond 
that  of  doing  her  duty  as  a  Christian.  Her 
heart  was  still  in  one  sense  true  to  the  man 
who  had  abandoned  her.  Winter,  as  we 
shall  see,  had  been  to  Mossbank,  and  had 
behaved  to  her  as  infamously  as  man  could 
behave.     She  resented  the  baseness    of  his 
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conduct :  she  had  discovered  the  hollowness 
of  his  heart;  hut  as  she  was  yet  ignorant 
in  what  way  he  had  acted  dishonourably  to 
any  one  except  herself,  she  forgave  him  the 
injury,  although  she  resolved  never  again  to 
think  of  him  as  a  lover. 

In  the  commencement  of  our  history,  we 
have  seen  how  ready  she  was  to  believe  the 
integrity  of  Winter's  motives ;  but  taught, 
as  all  women  are  from  their  earliest  com- 
merce with  society,  to  act  on  the  defensive — 
by  preserving  a  strict  watch  over  those  trea- 
sures of  the  heart  which  vain  men  so  dis- 
honourably trifle  with,  and  which,  when  lost, 
are  seldom  recovered — Mary  Bellerby  never 
surrendered  her  mind  so  completely  to  the 
influence  of  Winter's  cold  proofs  of  attach- 
ment, as  to  have  been  at  any  time  incapable 
of  exerting  that  command  over  herself 
which  she  well  knew  was  essential  to  her 
happiness. 

Thus    far    her    heart    was    still    true    to 
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Winter.  Nothing  but  her  sense  of  duty, 
and  the  kindness  of  her  disposition,  could, 
under  the  remembrance  of  her  own  loss,  and 
of  the  indignity  she  had  been  made  to  suffer, 
have  induced  her,  at  such  a  time,  to  lend 
her  thoughts  and  assiduity  for  the  sake  of 
a  young  man  whom  she  had  not  seen  more 
than  half-a-dozen  times  before. 

We  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  assert 
that  the  duty  was  not  gradually  wearing  into  a 
pleasure.  All  duties  will  become  palatable  if 
persevered  in.  Pierce  was  so  grateful  for 
ever}^  little  attention  paid  him,  that  his  grati- 
tude could  scarce  be  otherwise  than  a  strong 
incentive  to  his  benefactress.  He  prided 
himself  on  his  turn  for  sociability ;  indeed, 
he  was  a  good  talker,  and  the  plot  of  a 
romance,  the  colouring  of  a  drawing,  the 
merits  of  a  piece  of  music,  were  subjects 
which,  to  discuss  with  his  fail*  nurse,  often 
carried  him  away  from  his  own  gloomy 
thoughts,  and,  to  judge  fi*om  the  animated 
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tone  the  discussions  assumed  on  both  sides, 
had  often  the  same  happy  effect  upon  Mary 
Bellerby. 

All  this  while,  the  attorney  stuck  closely 
to  his  office ;  now  and  then  only  introducing 
the  object  of  More's  visit  to  assure  him 
every  inquiry  was  being  made  throughout 
the  county  for  a  purchaser.  Mr.  Bellerby 
showed  no  anxiety  for  the  hasty  recovery  of 
his  guest ;  nor  did  he  care  to  interrupt  the 
familiar  intercourse  of  the  young  people. 

If  he  had  any  intentions  of  encouraging 
a  closer  alliance,  such  a  design  was  as  little 
participated  in  by  Pierce  as  by  the  attorney's 
daughter. 

When,  in  time.  Pierce  recovered,  he  desired 
Mr.  Bellerby  to  effect  the  sale  of  Moreton 
without  delay,  even  at  a  serious  loss. 
He  was  determined  to  return  to  London, 
where,  by  engaging  in  the  active  pursuit  of 
some  honourable  profession,  he  hoped  his 
small  income  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
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him  at  least  comfortably ;  and  he  trusted  to 
the  retirement  he  intended  henceforth  to 
maintain,  as  the  most  rational  means  of 
recovering  his  lost  peace  of  mind. 

As  soon  as  his  strength  permitted  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Gregory,  informing  him  of  the 
ruin  which  unexpectedly  had  been  brought 
upon  him.  The  tone  of  his  letter  showed 
how  his  spirit  had  been  chastened  and 
subdued  by  the  two  trials.  He  talked 
much  of  the  beauty  of  Lady  Eda's  cha- 
racter, declaring  he  had  never  thoroughly 
appreciated  it  until  now.  He  saw  how  he 
had  been  led  away  by  the  astonishing  simpli- 
city of  her  nature.  He  could  not  have  sup- 
posed it  possible  for  any  woman  to  behave 
to  a  man  as  she  had  behaved  to  him,  with- 
out experiencing  those  sentiments  which 
such  behaviour  is  always  supposed  to  indicate. 
Now,  he  recognized  in  her  conduct  that  total 
absence  of  affectation,  and  that  purity  of 
motive,  to  which  he  was  before  a  stranger. 
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Such  characteristics  were  the  more  admirable, 
because  the  usages  of  society  made  it  an 
offence  to  be  natural.  It  was  her  freedom 
from  this  vile  restraint  he  had  so  unfor- 
tunately mistaken  for  what  in  others  would 
have  been  a  positive  demonstration  of  some- 
thing more  than  friendship.  He  accused 
himself  of  want  of  generosity  in  putting  any 
construction  but  the  right  one  on  the  acts  of 
such  a  rare  and  noble  creature.  He  deserved 
not  only  the  rebuff  he  had  met  with,  he 
deserved  to  lose  even  her  friendship.  As  to 
the  loss  of  his  property,  he  looked  upon  this 
as  a  sort  of  chastisement  for  his  past  misdeeds. 
The  idolatrous  affection  he  had  cherished 
tow^ards  Lady  Eda  w^as  in  itself  enough  to 
ensure  some  visitation  of  evil.  He  was  de- 
termined, however,  to  bear  the  rod  as  unflinch- 
ingly as  he  could.  He  knew  it  must  take  a 
long  time  to  heal  the  wound  in  his  heart,  but 
both  this  infliction  and  the  other  were  far  easier 
to  bow  to  submissively,  now  that  he  could  call 
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to  his  aid  the  excellent  precepts  Mr.  Gregory 
had  laboured  to  imbue  his  mind  with.  Never 
could  he  sufficiently  thank  his  kind  master 
for  those  moral  lessons  and  examples  which 
taught  him  the  comfort  of  resignation  and 
trust.  He  concluded  by  expressing  his 
gratitude  for  the  kindness  he  had  accidentally 
received  in  an  hour  of  so  much  need ;  and, 
with  a  request  for  a  few  lines  of  advice, 
hoped  Mr.  Gregory  would  visit  him  on  his 
way  through  town.  To  this  letter  he  re- 
ceived an  answer  by  return  of  post.  We 
will  take  the  liberty  of  giving  it,  with  his 
rejoinder,  at  full  length : 

"  Tell  me  not,  my  dear  Pierce — for  so  you 
must  permit  me  to  address  you — tell  me  not 
of  lessons  set  you,  and  Christian-like  example : 
in  your  resignation  under  what  is  notoriously 
considered  as  one,  at  least,  of  the  heaviest  trials 
to  humanity,  you  teach  me  a  lesson  of  mag- 
naminous    self-conquest   I  shall  do   well   to 
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follow.  What  is  to  be  the  sequel  to  these 
events  of  the  last  few  days  is  known  to  One 
alone ;  but  from  the  two  first  acts  of  the 
drama,  you  have  educed  a  triumph  greater 
than  success — I  mean  the  mastery  of  your 
own  mind.  The  victory  is  indeed  worth  the 
struggle,  and  the  beautiful  compensation  of  all 
discipline  is,  that  every  encounter  strengthens 
us  for  the  next  that  is  to  come. 

"  You  are  right  in  all  you  say  of  Lady 
Eda :  since  your  departure  I  have  seen  more 
of  her,  and  know  her  better  than  ever. 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  talk  to  her  upon  the 
subject  of  your  attachment.  At  first  she 
refused  to  speak  of  it,  and  seemed  astonished 
that  you  should  have  confided  the  secret  to 
me ;  but  I  convinced  her  of  the  interest  I 
felt  in  both  of  you,  and  having  been  honoured 
with  much  of  your  confidence,  I  claimed  the 
right  of  a  very  old  friend,  to  become  her 
adviser  also.  She  is  so  unfeignedly  sorry  for 
having  caused  you  pain,  and  blames  her  own 
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conduct  so  severely  for  having  inadvertently 
encouraged  your  hopes,  that  I  am  well  per- 
suaded she  erred  entirely  through  that  sim- 
plicity of  heart,  and  singleness  of  purpose 
which  you  so  generously  attribute  to  her. 

"  It  is  evident  to  me  she  liked  you  much  ; 
but  it  is  equally  evident  that  she  never  for  a 
moment  entertained  any  feeling  beyond  the 
warmest  friendship.  The  reflection  that 
such  has  been  the  case,  now  operates 
strongly  on  her  mind  ;  T  observe  a  firmness 
and  decision  in  her  character  that  I  was  not 
before  acquainted  with.  She  has  expressed 
to  me  in  such  positive  terms  her  determina- 
tion of  adhering  to  her  present  sentiments, 
and  the  utter  impossibility  of  ever  regarding 
you  in  any  light  but  as  a  friend,  that  I  feel 
it  my  duty,  and  the  kindest  act  I  can  perform, 
to  dash  any  secret  hope  that  you  may 
unwittingly  be  treasuring  in  your  I  fear  too 
fond  heart. 

"  She  knows  I  am  writing,  though  she  will 
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not  see  my  letter,  and  desires  me  to  convey 
to  you  her  kind  remembrances. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Pierce,  for  the  advice 
you  ask  of  me.  Let  me  for  an  instant  ex- 
amine your  natural  disposition.  According  to 
your  account  of  the  past  actions  of  your  life, 
I  should  imagine  that  your  constant  aim  has 
been  to  arrive  at  happiness — that  goal  of  all 
mankhid — by  an  endeavour  to  heighten  the 
enjoyment  of  life  by  an  unnatural  excess  of 
its  emotions.  Your  early  love  of  excitement, 
your  passion  for  the  gaming-table,  your  rash 
determinations,  your  sanguine  temperament, 
your  easy  credulity,  the  visionary  nature  of 
your  religious  views,  the  romantic  warmth  of 
your  attachments,  and  the  reckless  impetuosity 
with  which  you  embrace  the  most  seductive 
of  all  the  passions,  at  once  afford  materials 
which,  combined,  almost  invariably  result  in 
unhappy  consequences.  There  is,  however, 
one  power  that  may  convert  these  ele- 
ments into  the  highest  of  the  social  blessings. 
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That  po^Yer  is  self-control.  You  possess  it 
in  no  small  degree ;  and  it  is  by  stimulating 
yourself  to  the  practice  of  self-examination  and 
self-government,  that  my  advice  can  alone 
be  of  service  to  you. 

"  There  are  certain  aphorisms  I  always  bear 
in  mind :  they  are  simple  and  trite,  but 
nevertheless  true.  I  borrow  them  from  a 
favourite  author : 

"  '  1. — He  who  aspires  the  most  greedily 
to  happiness,  is  always  the  most  miserable  of 
men.' 

"  *  2. — The  un happiness  of  mankind  arises 
in  the  disproportion  their  desires  bear  to  their 
capacity  for  gratifying  them ;  and  therefore, 
to  diminish  the  excess  of  the  desires  over  the 
faculties — to  proportion  the  wiU  to  the  power 
— must  ever  form  the  basis  of  human  wisdom.' 

"  '  3. — Beyond  the  One  Being  who  is  self- 
existent,  there  is  nothing  perfectly  beautiful — 
il  n'y  a  rien  de  beau/  says  my  author,  *  que 
ce  qui  n'est  pas  but  that  which  is  imaginary.' 
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4. — Would  you  live  happy  and  wise, 
attach  your  heart  alone  to  that  beauty  which 
does  not  perish.' 

"  Henceforth  let  me  persuade  you  to  regu- 
late your  conduct  by  these  truths.  Remem- 
ber the  advantages  with  vs^hich  you  are  gifted ; 
consider  the  benefits  you  may  not  only  derive 
from,  but  confer  by  them.  Prescribe  for  your- 
self some  plan  of  action  which  shall  fully 
engage  you.  Let  the  main  objects  of  your 
life  be  to  strengthen  your  good  purposes,  and 
to  labour  for  the  happiness  of  your  fellow- 
creatures  ;  and — God  helping — you  will  at  last 
ride  triumphant  through  the  heaviest  storm ; 
the  exercise  of  virtue  will  be  as  easy  and 
habitual  as  its  rewards  are  certain  ;  goodness 
and  happiness  will  be  synonymous  terms ;  and 
you  will  then  realize  the  true  glory  of  life — 
the  blessed  hope  of  its  eternal  progress  and 
duration. 

"  I  fear  I  have  been  rather  voluminous, 
but  the  consideration  of  these  subjects  is  always 
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interesting  to  me.  I  was  as  hot-blooded  as 
yourself  once,  but  I  have  eaten  my  peck  of 
calamities  as  well  as  you ;  and  an  old  man 
has  little  consolation  in  this  world,  if  he  does 
not  seek  it  in  a  better,  and  turn  as  he  best 
may,  others  into  the  same  track.  With  this 
assurance,  believe  me,  few  things  can  give 
me  so  much  pleasure  as  the  affection  you 
kindly  express,  and  which,  in  truth,  I  reci- 
procate. God  be  with  you  !  We  shall  meet, 
as  I  hope,  in  London. 

"William  Gregory." 

"  My  dear  Mr  Gregory, 
"  It  is  not  ^^ithout  some  hesitation  that  I 
have  resolved  to  answer  your  very  kind  letter 
as  I  am  about  to  do.  That  I  might  be 
desirous  to  give  further  proof  of  what  you  are 
pleased  to  call  my  moral  courage,  and  so  to 
elicit  further  praise  from  you,  is  naturally 
my  first  apprehension;  but  a  little  reflection 
persuades  me  that  my  fears  are  groundless. 
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The  love  of  approbation  is,  I  know,  dan- 
gerous if  too  much  indulged  in,  but  it  is  not 
on  this  account  to  be  enth^ely  rooted  out. 
Doubtless  the  love  of  praise  is  implanted  in 
our  natures  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
incentives  to  virtue.  The  good  and  true  force 
admiration  from  the  meanest  soul ;  and  the 
golden  opinion  of  our  fellow-creatures  is 
never  despised  except  by  those  who  are  lost 
to  a  sense  of  shame. 

"  On  reflection,  then,  I  am  persuaded  that 
I  need  not  fear  the  sweet  unction  with  which 
you  flatter  me ;  for  though  deliciously  sweet 
to  the  first  taste,  the  after  taste  is  somewhat 
bitter.  Commendation  can  afl'ord  but  a  short- 
lived pleasure  to  one  truly  convinced  of  his 
unworthiness.  It  rather  makes  him  sad 
than  joyful  to  think  that  he  might  but  does 
not  deserve  it. 

'*  I  would  not  deceive  you.  The  course  of 
discipline  I  have  marked  out  for  myself,  is,  I 
freely  own,   dictated  to  me  far  less  by  any 
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sense  of  real  duty  than  by  the  belief  that 
such  a  course  is  the  surest  way  to  regain  my 
happiness.  Think  you,  that  any  sense  of 
duty  would  have  hindered  me  from  recalling 
the  happy  delirium  that  once  infatuated  me, 
did  I  not  purchase  the  enjoyment  with  such 
bitter  pangs  that  I  dare  no  longer  recur  to 
the  past  ?  No ;  by  degrees  I  am  acquiring 
more  control  over  my  own  mind ;  and  by 
suffocating,  at  the  moment  of  their  birth,  all 
ideas  in  the  least  connected  with  that  fatal 
era,  I  hope  at  length  to  beat  off  the  intru- 
sion of  events  which  it  must  be  impossible 
for  me  ever  to  remember  without  a  pang. 

"  Unfortunately  the  bent  of  my  disposition 
has  always  been  to  revel  with  a  sort  of 
morbid  delight  in  the  '  luxury  of  grief.'  I 
have  lately  learnt  the  meaning  of  this  insane 
affection :  I  see  clearly  that  it  arises  in  a 
pleasure  we  take  in  imagining  ourselves  to 
be  objects  of  the  most  profound  pity.  To 
indulge   in   the    remembrance    of    affliction 
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from  such  a  motive,  to  exasperate  calamity 
by  representing  oneself  to  oneself  as  an 
object  deserving  the  sympathy  and  consola- 
tion of  others,  when  we  have  it  in  our  own 
power  to  make  ourselves  independent  by  the 
use  of  our  own  energies,  would,  if  the  case 
were  mine,  deprive  me  of  all  self-respect.  I 
feel,  now  even,  that  it  would  have  been  far 
nobler  in  me  to  have  entombed  my  sorrow 
for  ever  in  my  own  breast,  instead  of  seeking 
commiseration  by  imparting  it  to  another, 
even  though  that  other  be  such  a  friend  as 
yourself  To  have  relied  solely  for  comfort  on 
the  consciousness  of  having  acted  rightly  while 
I  suffered  deeply,  would  have  been  more  gra- 
tifying to  look  back  upon  than  a  pity  I  should 
despise,  or  the  praise  I  do  not  deserve. 

"Your  maxims  are  excellent;  I  will  not 
forget  them.  You  needed  hardly  to  have 
reminded  me  of  the  secret  of  my  great  mis- 
fortune. I  was  never  so  blinded  by  my  in- 
fatuation as  not    to    see    it   was    infatuation 
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which  possessed  me.  As  to  true  love,  I 
want  no  Ghost  from  Denmark  to  convince 
me  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  delusions,  or  that 
the  object  we  love  is  at  any  time  anything 
but  the  bare  stock  on  which  we  engraft  the 
image  of  our  phantasy.  Do  not  think  this  a 
contradiction  of  what  I  have  before  said  of 
Lady  Eda.  I  do  not  recant  one  syllable. 
As  I  become  released  from  the  thraldom  of  a 
passion  which  compelled  me  blindly  to  wor- 
ship qualities  she  perhaps  did  not  possess, 
the  light  of  returning  reason  leads  me  to 
admire  those  rare  qualities,  which  then,  I  did 
not  even  look  for,  but  which  in  truth  dis- 
tinguish her.  Were  our  admiration  and 
desire  of  possession  confined  to  reality,  reality 
would  not  deceive  us.  It  is  ignorance  ex- 
alted on  the  wings  of  imagination,  that  lifts 
us  from  the  calmness  of  the  temperate,  to 
plunge  us  into  the  whirlwinds  of  the  torrid 
zone.  Once  more,  a  thousand  thanks  for 
VOL.    II.  M 
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your     excellent     advice,     and     believe     me 
ever 

"  Yours,  most  gratefully, 

"  Pierce  More. 

"  P.S. — Please  do  not  send  me  any  more 
*  kind  remembrances,'  they  are  more  cruel 
than  kind.  A  waggon-load  of  '  forgets ' 
would  be  of  some  service." 

"Mona  Castle,  August,  184 — . 
"  My  dear  Pierce, 
"  You  have  turned  philosopher  and  stoic, 
I  find.  Like  the  Lacedemonian  youth  with 
his  fox,  you  would  rather  have  your  bowels 
torn  out  than  utter  a  cry.  The  gist  of  your 
letter  is  that  you  have  preferred  policy  to 
virtue.  I  maintain  that  virtue  is  the  best 
policy ;  and  that  in  pursuing  the  course  most 
conducive  to  your  happiness,  you  have  chosen 
the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  one.  The 
modest  opinion  you  entertain  of  the  merits  of 
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your  conduct  does  not  render  you  the  less 
praiseworthy ;  on  the  contrary,  such  diffi- 
dence, or  rather  such  a  sense  of  our  unwor- 
thiness,  is  the  best  proof  that  we  are  on  the 
road  to  improvement.  Remember  what  I 
once  told  you  of  trials,  how  essential  they 
are  to  the  calling  forth  of  strength.  Rest 
assured  that  all  burdens  imposed  by  a  just 
Providence  are  proportioned  to  our  strength ; 
and  be  happy,  and  modestly  rejoice  that  the 
unusual  greatness  of  your  trials  affords  you 
occasion  to  exert  the  unusual  power  you  have 
within  you  to  combat  them. 

"  To  any  young  person  but  yourself  in  a 
similar  position,  I  should  recommend  travel- 
ling and  a  change  of  scene ;  but  you  have 
travelled  enough,  and  in  one  respect  you  have 
lived  longer  than  many  men  of  twice  your  age. 
To  you,  therefore,  I  would  repeat  the  advice 
contained  in  the  close  of  my  last  letter — on 
no  account  would  I  have  your  mind  dis- 
turbed in  any  way,  but  by  wholesome  ac- 

M  2 
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tion.     I  would  that  this  lesson  may  take  deep 
root ;   not  that  you  should  brood  over  it — 
and  this  you  seem  unlikely   to   do — but  that 
you   should  not  altogether  forget   it ;   for   1 
look  upon  such  trials  to  such  minds  as  yours 
as  the  greatest  blessings  that  can  be  bestowed 
upon  them ;    because,  if  I    do    not    greatly 
err,  experience  tells   me  few  have  felt  a  true 
spirit  of  piety   who  have    not    undergone  a 
large  share  of   sorrow.     Who  but    he  who 
has  despaired  of  all  earthly  comfort  can  have 
experienced  that  intense  longing  for  a  peace 
nowhere    to  be  found  on   earth.     It  seems, 
almost,  as  if  a  certain  sum  of  evil  was  essen- 
tial to  even  a  small  degree  of  religious  feel- 
ing ;  as  if  the  choicest  blessings  were  regarded 
with    indifference — as    matters   of    course — 
and  as  if  we  were   only  to  be  reminded  of 
the  Giver  when  for  a  moment  He  deprived 
us  of  His  gift.     How  much  wiser  should  we 
be,  could  we  bear  in  mind  that  all  absence 
of  pain  is  pleasure  \  all  freedom  from  want  is 
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wealth  ;  that  all  we  enjoy  is  a  gratuitous  bless- 
ing ;  that  misery  might,  but  for  the  love  of 
God,  have  been  the  greater  instead  of,  by  very 
much,  the  lesser  portion  of  our  existence ; 
that  even  if  misery  were  in  exact  proportion 
to  happiness,  that  if  they  were  so  inter- 
mingled that  neither  predominated,  we 
should,  in  all  probability,  still  think  life 
worth  having.  If  we  could  bear  all  this 
constantly  in  mind,  it  seems  to  me  we  might 
the  more  securely  enjoy  our  possessions  in 
preparing  ourselves  for  the  loss  of  them. 
Ingratitude  would  then  be  gone,  and  when 
gone,  no  longer  need  the  goad  to  drive 
it  off. 

"  The  loss  of  your  property  you  bear  nobly. 
It  is  natural  in  the  present  posture  of  your 
mind  that  you  should  feel  the  other  loss 
more.  But  as  there  is  always  a  bright  as 
well  as  a  gloomy  side  to  the  face  of  Fortune, 
I  am  disposed  to  think,  if  both  ills  were  des- 
tined to  befal  you,  it  were   best  that  they 
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happened  at  the  same  moment,  inasmuch  as 
they  serve  to  counterbalance  each  other. 
'  Fair  weather  cometh  out  of  the  north ;' 
there  may  yet  be  some  '  milk-white  day'  in 
store  for  you.  That  it  may  soon  come,  is 
the  earnest  wish  of  your  sincere  friend, 

"  W.  Gregory." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

By  wTiting  and  receiving  such  letters  as 
the  above,  More  was  learning  to  reap  the  best 
fruits  of  adversity.  He  was  daily  recovering 
his  health  both  of  mind  and  body.  Mr. 
Bellerby  saw  his  impatience  to  return  to 
town,  and  calculated  that  the  moment  had 
come  to  relieve  his  impatience  by  making 
the  final  arrangements  for  the  sale  of  the 
estate.  The  attorney  found  his  guest  willing 
to  accede  to  almost  any  terms ;  and  it  may 
easily  be  conceived  that  he  did  not  let  the 
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opportunity  slip  through  his  fingers  without 
making  the  most  of  it. 

Of  course  he  continued  to  urge  the  im- 
possihihty  of  meeting  with  a  purchaser,  and 
of  course  he  did  not  omit  to  explain  to 
Mr.  More  the  "  alarming  sacrifice  "  he,  Mr. 
Bellerhy,  was  about  to  make  in  becoming 
the  purchaser  himself.  There  was  one  point 
in  the  transaction  which  created  a  difficulty 
that  w^ent  hard  to  cancel  the  whole  business. 
This  was  the  sale  of  the  house  together  with 
the  estate.  More  stoutly  refused  to  part  with 
the  home  of  his  fathers,  and  Mr.  Bellerhy  as 
positively  declared  he  had  never  dreamt  of 
buying  the  estate  without  the  house.  He 
demonstrated  by  the  most  lucid  propositions 
that  the  house  was  not  only  useless  without 
the  estate,  but  that  the  money  raised  by  the 
sale  of  the  land,  after  paying  the  debts  and 
the  interest  on  the  former  mortgage,  would 
be  totally  inadequate  to  enable  Mr.  More  to 
live  there,  or  even  to  keep  the  house  in  common 
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repair.  Pierce  argued  that  until  lately  he  had 
always  had  a  tenant  at  Moreton  Hall,  and  he 
saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  find 
another.  Mr.  Bellerby  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince him  he  would  with  difficulty  find  a 
tenant,  even  if  he  should  permit  one  to  live 
there  for  nothing.  After  which  slur  on  the 
Hall,  Pierce  w^anted  to  know  why  Mr. 
Bellerby  was  so  anxious  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  Bellerby  said  it  would  cost  him  a 
fortune  to  render  it  habitable,  but  he  was 
prepared  to  spend  a  large  sum  in  repairing 
it ;  and,  in  short,  he  had  always  understood 
that  the  house  w^as  to  be  sold  with  the  rest 
of  the  property. 

"Then,"  said  More,  "you  may  understand 
for  the  future  the  house  is  not  to  be  sold 
with  the  rest  of  the  property." 

"  And  I  am  to  understand,  Sir,"  said  Mr. 
Bellerby,  "  you  will  let  the  house  go  to  ruin  ? 
for,  as  I  said  before,  you  will  have  no  means 
to  keep  it  up." 
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"  Whether  it  falls  to  ruin  or  not,"  replied 
Pierce,  getting  impatient,  "  I  do  not  care  one 
sixpence ;  and  I  don't  see,  Mr.  Bellerby,  how 
the  tumbling  down  of  my  house  is  anybody's 
business  but  my  own.  And  once  for  all.  Sir, 
I  repeat,  so  long  as  I  live,  Moreton  Hall  will 
never  be  sold.  If  the  rain  comes  through 
the  roof  of  the  garret  to-day,  it  may,  for  all  I 
care,  come  through  the  cellar  to-morrow  ;  and 
if  I  knew  for  certain  that  it  would  be  level 
with  the  ground  in  a  week,  I  would  not  sell 
it  to  save  it.     You  have  my  answer." 

"  Well,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Bellerby,  "  then  I 
decline  to  purchase." 

"  As  you  please,"  returned  the  other. 
"  Then  I  must  look  out  for  some  one 
else." 

"  But,  Sir,  let  me  tell  you,  I  can't  be  put 
off  in  this  way.  I  understood  the  terms  on 
which  you  authorized  me  to  dispose  of  More- 
ton  were — " 

"  And  now,   Sir,"  said  More,  interrupting 
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him,  "  you  learn  from  me  they  are  not  what 
you  supposed  they  were,  that's  all." 

"  But,''  rejoined  the  attorney,  growing 
redder  and  more  emphatic,  "  that,  Sir,  is  not 
all,  Sir ;  and  what's  more,  Sir,  I  can't  be  put 
off  any  longer  in  this  way.  You  may  not 
sell  the  estate  for  some  time,  and  I  am  not 
disposed  to  have  the  payment  of  the  interest 
on  the  mortgage  deferred  any  longer,  1  can 
tell  you.  Sir  ;  and  so — " 

"  And  so,"  interposed  Pierce,  the  quick- 
ness of  whose  temper  kept  pace  with  the 
attorney's,  and  threatened  soon  to  outstrip  it, 
"  and  so  I  am  to  sell  at  a  loss  to  pay  you  at 
once,  Sir  ?  I  understood  from  you,  a  day 
or  two  since,  a  week  would  make  no  sort 
of  difference  to  you — that,  in  fact,  you  would 
be  extremely  sorry  to  put  me  to  any  incon- 
venience— and  I  don't  know  what  else  beside. 
I  now  see  how  perfectly  disinterested  your 
benevolence  was,  and  how  much  indebted  I 
am  to  you  for  your  readiness  to  assist  me. 
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Really,  Sir,   I   hardly  know   how  to  express 
my  gratitude." 

*'  Come,  Sir,  this  insolence — " 

"  Insolence  !"  cried  More,  bursting  forth 
in  the  most  vehement  manner  — "  what 
the  devil  do  you  mean  by  insolence.  Sir  ? 
Haven't  you  tried  to  cheat  me — yes,  cheat 
me — you  needn't  look  in  that  way,  Mr. 
Bellerby — I  repeat  it — haven't  you  tried  to 
cheat  me  under  the  pretence  that  you  could 
find  no  one  to  buy  my  estate,  meaning  all  the 
while  to  buy  it  yourself?  I  see  through 
your  tiicks  now,  Sir.  You  think  because  I 
have  been  gulled  and  made  a  fool  of  by  one 
rascal,  that  I  am  going  to  be  made  a  fool  of 
by  another.  What  do  I  mean?"  he  cried, 
getting  fiercer,  and  answering  an  interjection 
of  the  attorney's.  "  What  do  I  mean  ?  Why 
I  mean  what  I  say,  that  directly  a  man 
begins  to  go  down-hill  in  this  world,  every 
rascal  gives  him  a  kick,  and  every  fellow, 
who  can  hide  his  villain's  face  beneath  the 
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mask  of  the  law,  ferrets  out  his  game 
and  never  forgives  himself  if  he  fails  to  fiU 
his  own  cursed  maw  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  'em.  I  know  what  you  would  he  at. 
Thank  God,  one  doesn't  get  one's  experience 
for  nothing  !  I  tell  you,  Sir,  you  shan't 
have  one  pinch  of  dust  out  of  the  whole 
estate,  and  if  I  starve  for  it,  I'll  sell  it  to 
some  one  else." 

"  Of  course.  Sir,"  answ^ered  the  attorney, 
suddenly  changing  the  expression  of  his 
features  from  anger  to  ohsequiousness,  "  of 
course,  Mr.  More,  you  will  please  yourself, 
Sir.  It  was  only  my  miscomprehension — 
that  is,  the  terms  were  not  sufficiently  defi- 
nite. You  must  pardcn  the  warmth  of  my 
manner.  I  perfectly  understand  you  now, 
Sir — perfectly.  I  am  sure  my  mistake  was 
enough  to  irritate  you — to  irritate  anybody, 
in  fact.  But  we  won't  say  anything  more 
about  it  at  present.  Leave  it  to  me.  Sir  : 
I    am    sure   you   will    trust    to   my  honour 
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to  do  my  best  for  you.  You  mustn't  be 
angry,  Sir." 

"  Oh  !  not  at  all,"  said  More,  "  I'm  not 
the  least  angry ;  only  when  a  man  is  all  but 
ruined,  you  know,  Mr.  Bellerby,  it's  deucedly 
annoying  to  fancy  people  don't  sufficiently 
consider  one's  misfortunes.  You  must 
forgive  me,"  he  continued,  softening  down 
as  he  spoke,  "  if  I  used  rather  strong  lan- 
guage ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  have  a  particular 
weakness  about  the  house  I  was  born  and 
brought  up  in.  If  I  felt  inclined  to  sell  it  at 
all,  I  would  as  soon  let  you  have  it  as  any- 
body else  ;  whether  it  is  family  pride  or  what 
I  don't  know,  but  talking  of  selling  More- 
ton  Hall  always  gravels  me  more  than  any- 
thing in  the  world." 

"Well,  Sir,"  said  the  attorney,  smiling 
and  holding  out  his  hand,  "  we'll  say  no 
more  about  it." 

Pierce  accepted  the  proffered  hand,  and, 
as  he  shook   it,  chanced    to    catch   such   a 
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disagreeable  expression  in  Mr.  Bellerby's 
face  that  he  could  hardly  refrain  from  the 
shudder  a  sudden  feehng  of  mistrust 
brought  over  him. 

The  day  after  this  Httle  quarrel,  the  attor- 
ney proposed  to  take  Pierce  over  to  Moreton. 
The  drive  was  considered  one  of  the  prettiest 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  as  Miss  Bellerby 
had  never  seen  the  Hall,  she  was  easily 
persuaded  to  accompany  her  father  and  his 
young  client.  The  vehicle,  in  which  they 
were  to  make  the  excursion  was  a  small 
four-wheel  carriage,  with  places  for  two  on 
the  box,  and  two  inside.  This  carriage  never 
appeared  in  public  except  on  very  rare  or 
important  occasions.  The  attorney  himself, 
whensoever  business  called  him  from  home,  or 
when  he  sent  little  Mobbs  abroad  to  collect 
the  rents  of  the  several  estates  of  which  he 
was  the  receiver,  made  use  of  a  gig  that 
had  been  lined,  painted,  and  repaired,  until 
— as  physiologists  pretend  is  the  case  with 
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the  human  body  every  seven  years — hardly 
a  particle  of  the  original  matter  remained. 
This  gig  was  drawn  by  a  lean  and  leggy 
animal,  which  Mr.  Bellerby  boasted  to  have 
driven  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He 
always  allowed  it  to  go  its  own  pace,  the 
pecuharities  of  which  are  common  to  all 
the  venerable  of  its  faithful  race ;  they  con- 
sist in  a  slovenly  clicking  of  the  fore  and 
hind  feet,  and  a  periodical  and  ponderous 
nodding  of  the  head,  marking  time,  as  it 
were,  to  the  somniferous  music  of  the  heels. 

The  only  other  horse  in  the  establishment 
was  Miss  Bellerby's  hack,  in  every  respect 
the  opposite  to  its  companion.  When,  there- 
fore, the  four-wheel  carriage  was  drawn  out, 
Miss  Bellerby's  riding-horse  had  to  undergo 
the  deo:radation  of  the  collar,  and  take  his 
place  in  the  yoke  by  the  side  of  the  ancient 
poster. 

The  young  lady  never  failed  to  remonstrate 
with  her  papa  at  such  a  shameful  abuse  of 
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what  she  considered  to  be  her  private  property, 
and  invariably  got  his  promise  in  the  end  to 
buy  a  pair  of  carriage-horses  more  suitable 
and  better  matched  than  the  two  he  always 
used.  But  so  seldom  was  Mossbank  Cottage 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  guests  whom 
Mr.  Bellerby  thought  worthy  of  the  dis- 
tinguished privilege  of  a  drive  in  the  four- 
wheel,  that  the  promise  was  forgotten,  or,  at 
all  events,  the  prnxhase  was  postponed  till 
the  never-coming  day,  when,  as  Mr.  Bellerby 
told  his  daughter,  he  hoped  better  to  afford 
the  extravagance  of  such  an  investment. 

Mary  was  in  some  measure  appeased  for 
the  cruel  treatment  her  pet  was  made  to 
suffer,  by  the  humane  style  of  coachmanship 
practised  by  her  father.  The  fact  was,  Mr. 
Bellerby 's  only  male-servant,  the  gardener, 
combined,  with  his  out-door  labour,  the  mul- 
tifarious avocations  of  groom  or  stableman, 
brewer,  shoeblack,  knife- cleaner,  &c.,  not  to 
mention  sweetheart  to   the   cook  and   maid- 
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servant,  and  all  the  variety  of  small  duties 
which  pertain  to  a  useful  and  willing  man. 
This  polyonomous  heing,  therefore,  could  not 
be  spared  from  the  premises.  Besides,  Mr. 
Bell(;rby  had  his  fears  lest  the  universal  turn 
of  his  gardener's  propensities  might  possibly 
cause  him  to  upset  the  four-wheel,  if  the 
reins  were  ever  intrusted  to  his  hands. 

It  was  impossible  to  go  very  fast  with  a 
couple  of  animals  so  ill-assorted  ;  and,  what 
with  flogging  the  one,  and  holding  in  the 
other,  Mr.  Bellerby  had  as  much  as  he 
could  do  to  keep  clear  of  the  Scyllas  and 
Charybdises,  or  rather  banks  and  ruts,  of  the 
narrow  little  lanes  through  which  their  road 
to  Moreton  lay. 

The  warmth  of  the  weather,  the  fragrance  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  acted 
soothingly  on  Pierce's  spirits :  it  rendered  him 
almost  too  lazy  to  think ;  and  neither  he  nor  his 
companion  exchanged  thoughts  until  they  had 
driven  some  seven  or  eight  miles.     Gradually 
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the  features  of  the  country  became  more  and 
more  familiar  to  Pierce's  eye.  It  was  now 
many  years  since  he  had  visited  his  family 
seat.  The  last  time  he  had  been  there  was 
on  the  occasion  of  his  mother's  funeral,  and 
from  that  day  to  the  present  he  had  never 
had  sufficient  courage  to  return. 

As  he  drove  along,  a  line  of  copse-wood, 
a  mill,  a  church-steeple,  or  some  such  pro- 
minent object  brought  back  at  once  even 
the  shape  of  the  fields  around  them,  and  the 
very  thoughts  that  had  occurred  to  him 
when  last  upon  the  spot.  What  recollec- 
tions filled  his  breast  as  he  passed  through 
the  village  of  Moreton  !  How  distinctly  he 
remembered  the  many  times  he  had  walked 
there  by  the  path  from  the  Hall  across  the 
fields,  accompanying  his  mother  in  her  daily 
visits  to  the  sick  and  poor  !  With  what 
pleasing  sadness  he  recalled  the  reveren- 
tial bows  and  grateful  looks  that  old  and 
young   alike  showed  eagerness  to  pay  her  as 
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she  passed  from  house  to  house !  The  in- 
side of  all  the  cottages  was  as  well  known 
to  him  as  the  out.  He  could  picture  to  him- 
self the  bed  of  death,  the  emaciated  victim 
of  decline,  by  whose  side  his  mother  w^ould 
sit,  offering  little  presents  from  the  Hall  of 
fruits  and  wine — himself  silently  watching  in 
that  sick  room  the  awful  dissolution  of  the 
sufferer,  and  the  pious  look  of  love  and 
charity  in  his  mother's  face.  The  dusty  old 
wooden  clock  too  was  not  forgotten,  with  its 
three  gilt  knobs  and  mysterious  cupboard.  He 
could  still  hear  it  ticking  that  hollow  sound, 
which  rung  to  superstitious  ears  the  knell  of 
death  ! 

The  village  itself  w^as  not  a  bit  changed ; 
the  cottages  stood  exactly  as  they  used  to 
stand ;  perhaps  the  roses  and  creepers  his 
mother  had  taken  pains  to  train  against  their 
walls,  that  her  village  might  look  neat  and 
pretty,  had  grown  taller  and  more  luxuriant ; 
but  the  old  beech  which  stood  in  the  front  of 
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the  public-house  seemed  no  bigger  or  more 
ancient  than  of  yore ;  old  men  were  still 
sitting  beneath  its  shade,  and  children  were 
still  hiding  and  playing  about  its  feet.  Lads 
were  whistling  to  a  waggon  team,  or  rattling 
by  in  farm  tumblers  with  a  tenant's  name 
upon  them.  These  were  not  the  lads  he 
used  to  know.  Their  size,  their  ways  and 
occupations  WTre  the  same,  but  the  young 
faces  he  remembered  eight  years  ago  were 
seldom  to  be  recognized  in  the  tanned  and 
set  features  of  manhood. 

The  villagers  stared  at  the  carriage  as  it 
drove  through.  Now  and  then  a  man 
or  woman  touched  a  hat  or  dropped  a 
courtesy,  but  it  was  to  the  attorney,  and 
not  to  Pierce  who  had  ceased  to  be  known. 

"  Is  it  very  long,  Mr.  More,"  inquired 
Miss  Bellerby,  "  since  you  last  visited  your 
place?" 

"  About  eight  years,"  he  replied. 
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"  I  wonder  that  you  do  not  come  here 
oftener,"  said  Mary.  *'  It  seems  such  a 
lovely  country." 

"  So  it  is ;  but  what  on  earth  could  I 
do,  living  down  here  by  myself  ?  There 
isn't  a  railroad  within  twelve  miles  of 
me. 

"  I  should  have  thought  that  one  of  the 
greatest  charms  about  it." 

"  So  I  might  think  now ;  but  I  was  not 
always  such  an  admirer  of  solitude  as  I  am 
inclined  to  be  at  present.  I  used  to  be 
rather  fond  of  society — that  is  to  say,  after 
my  mother's  death  there  was  no  sort  of  in- 
ducement to  live  here ;  and  one  formed  a 
new  set  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  it 
is  always  easier  to  see  people  in  London  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world." 

"  But  there  even  you  live  very  much  by 
yourself,  do  you  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  perhaps  rather  more  so  than  most 
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people  ;  but  when  one  cannot  live  with  those 
one  likes,  it  is  as  well  to  live  apart  from 
those  one  does  not  like.  But,"  he  added, 
with  a  sigh,  "  it  makes  little  difference  to  me 
whether  I  live  in  the  world  or  out  of  it,  for 
my  tastes  naturally  lead  me  to  seek  retire- 
ment." 

"  Yet  you  have  travelled  a  great  deal, 
and  have  seen  much  of  the  world.  That 
must  be  the  greatest  pleasure  possible,  1 
should  think.  I  should  Hke  to  start  to-mor- 
row, and  go  to  some  wonderful  place  where 
nobody  had  ever  been  before.  I  do  so  like 
seeing  a  new  place.  Even  this  sort  of  thing, 
you  can't  fancy  what  immense  fun  it  is  to 
me  to  drive  about  with  papa  to  see  places 
when  we  have  anybody  staying  with  us.  I 
expect  to  be  quite  charmed  with  Moreton 
Hall:  I  have  heard  it  is  so  pretty.  How 
very  odd  it  must  seem  to  you  coming  back 
here  again  after  being  so  long  away.  I 
don't  know    what  I  should    do   if   I    were 
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coming  back  to  Mossbank  after  being  eight 
years  fronn  home  ;  I  think  I  should  get  out 
of  the  carriage  and  run  on,  so  as  to  get 
there  before  any  one  else,  and  be  quite 
alone." 

"  How  strange,"  said  More,  "  that  is 
exactly  what  I  feel  inclined  to  do  my- 
self." 

"  Oh,  well,  do  go  on  ;  and  I'll  tell  papa 
to  stop,  and  we  will  give  the  horses  some- 
thing to  eat  here,  and  you  shall  have  an 
hour's  start." 

"  No,  never  mind,"  said  More,  laughing 
at  Mary's  earnestness  and  simplicity.  "  One 
has  to  learn  to  keep  one's  feelings  to  oneself 
in  this  world.  I  find  it  is  very  little  use  or 
satisfaction  giving  way  to  them." 

"  Oh,  but  I  think  that's  very  wrong,"  said 
Mary :  "  I  hate  people  to  keep  all  their  best 
feelings  to  themselves,  as  if  they  were 
ashamed  of  letting  other  people  know  they 
had    any    good    feelings.      It  seems   to   me 
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most  natural  that  you  should  have  all 
sorts  of  delightful  associations  about  this 
place,  and  why  should  you  not  indulge  in 
them  r 

"So  I  can,"  said  More;  "but  you  say 
it  is  very  wrong  not  to  tell  them  to  others ; 
and  then  you  want  to  send  me  on  to  indulge 
in  them  all  by  myself." 

"Ah,  but  I  don't  mean  that;  I  mean  it 
would  be  better  you  should  enjoy  them  alone, 
than  that  the  presence  of  other  people  should 
make  you  smother  them  altogether." 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  said  Pierce,  smiling,  "  you 
are  afraid  the  smothering  business  will  make 
me  such  bad  company  that  you  want  to 
be  rid  of  me  before  it  comes  on." 

"  Now,  how  can  you  say  so,  Mr.  More  ? 
After  that,  I  can't  think  of  letting  you  go. 
I  ought  to  insist  on  your  describing  to  me 
the  exact  state  of  your  feelings  all  the  way 
along." 

There  was  an  archness  in  Mary's  manner 
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as  she  spoke  this  last  sentence  that  again 
brought  a  smile  into  his  face. 

"  Really,  Miss  Bellerby,"  said  he,  laughing, 
"  in  such  company,  what  could  I  have  been 
thinking  of  all  the  way  ?" 

Mary  did  not  look  at  all  pleased. 

"  No,  seriously,"  she  replied,  "  what  were 
you  thinking  of?" 

"  Well,  seriously,  I  believe  I  was  thinking 
of  nothing  at  all,  as  near  as  I  can  recol- 
lect." 

"  Look,"  said  Mr.  Bellerby,  turning  round 
on  the  box,  "  there  are  the  chimneys  over  the 
top  of  that  wood." 

"Where,  where?"  asked  Mary,  standing 
up  to  see  them.  "  Do  show  me  where  they 
are,  Mr.  More." 

"I  will  directly,"  answered  he.  "You 
will  see  the  house  at  the  next  turn  of  the 
road." 

"  And  when  will  that  be  ?'" 

"  In    about    ten    minutes,"    said    Pierce, 
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amused  at  her  childish  impatience.  "  You 
see  that  stile  into  the  lane  just  before  us ;  it 
was  on  this  spot  that  I  met  with  the  accident 
which  lamed  me." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mary,  looking  much  con- 
cerned.    "  How  ?" 

"  Why,  I  can  hardly  help  laughing  at  my 
clumsiness,  though  it  did  make  me  a  cripple 
for  life.  I  had  been  fishing  in  the  brook 
there,  and  I  heard  a  rattling  noise  in  the 
lane ;  I  looked  to  see  what  it  was,  and 
observed  my  mother's  pony- carriage,  with 
the  ponies  tearing  along  as  hard  as  they 
could  go.  In  an  instant  it  struck  me  they 
were  running  away,  for  I  knew  they  were 
quite  as  much  as  my  mother  could  manage. 
By  the  turn  in  the  lane,  I  thought  if  I 
hastened  to  this  stile,  I  could  cut  them  off. 
I  was  just  in  time.  I  hardly  knew  what  I 
was  doing,  but  with  the  foolhardiness  of 
a  boy,  I  jumped  the  stile,  and  fell  into  the 
lane  just  as   the  ponies  were  galloping  up. 
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"  My  sudden  apparition  had  an  effect  which 
I  had  not  the  least  anticipated,  or  foreseen. 
The  ponies  shyed,  to  avoid  trampling  on 
my  body ;  both  wheels  passed  over  one  of 
my  legs,  and  the  carriage  was  torn  against 
the  opposite  bank,  so  that  it  was  instantly 
upset,, and  my  mother  thrown  into  the  road. 
By  the  greatest  good-fortune  she  was  not  the 
least  injured ;  but  on  examining  my  leg,  it 
was  found  broken  in  two  places. 

*'  You  may  imagine  what  must  have  been  a 
mother's  sensations  at  such  an  accident.  She 
felt,  I  am  sure,  as  if  she  had  killed  me.  She 
threw  herself  on  the  ground,  and  tearing  up 
her  shawl,  bound  the  fractured  limb  wath  a 
skill  inspired  by  desperation.  The  first 
person  who  met  the  ponies,  with  the  shattered 
fragments  of  the  little  carriage,  immediately 
recognized  it,  and  hastened  with  all  speed  to 
the  place  where  we  were.  The  man  who 
discovered  us  in  this  wretched  plight, 
chanced  to  be  a  farmer  living  close  at  hand  3 
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he  soon  brought  a  large  cart,  in  which  he 
placed  us  both.  I  lay  upon  my  mother's 
lap ;  but,  even  though  supported  in  this  way, 
I  shall  never  forget  the  agony  which  every 
jolt  in  the  springless  cart  shot  through  my 
whole  body,  till  at  last  I  fainted  with  the 
pain.'* 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Here  Mr.  Bellerby  pulled  up  to  open  a 
gate  into  the  park,  and  Mary,  who  had  been 
listening  to  Pierce's  conversation,  looked 
round  to  make  an  exclamation  of  delight  at 
the  beautiful  avenue  which  led  to  the  house. 
The  carriage  was  driven  to  the  stables, 
where  no  one  now  lived  but  an  old  woman, 
who  kept  the  key  of  the  Hall,  and  her 
son,  who  was  employed  to  take  care  of  the 
premises. 

"  That  old  woman,"  said  Pierce    to   Miss 
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Bellerby,  "  was  my  nurse ;  she  will  not 
recognize  me.  We  will  hear  what  she  says 
about  me.  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  be  se- 
verely spoken  of,  for  not  having  been  near 
the  place  so  long." 

'*  Papa,"  whispered  Mary,  "  don't  tell  the 
old  woman  who  Mr.  More  is ;  we  want  to 
hear  what  she  says  of  him." 

"  Well,  Nanny,"  said  Mr.  Bellerby,  address- 
ing the  old  crone,  "  have  you  got  the  key  of 
the  Hall?  I  have  brought  a  gentleman  over 
to  see  the  place." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  muttered,  taking  a  glance 
the  while  at  the  three  visitors,  "  Nanny's  got 
the  key.  But  like  enough  it  won't  open  any ; 
there  be  a  sight  o'  rust  in  the  locks,  I'd  lay 
a  beet ;"  and  the  old  woman  hobbled  in  to 
fetch  her  cloak  and  stick. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say,"  said  Mary, 
"  that  that  funny  old  thing  was  your  nurse  ? 
I  should  have  thought  she  had  more  likely 
been  your  father's  nurse." 
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"  Well,  I  believe  she  was — at  least,  I  know 
she  has  lived  in  the  family  in  one  capacity  or 
other  for  the  last  forty  years ;  and  a  more 
faithful  and  attached  servant  never  breathed." 

"I  wonder  in  all  that  time,"  said  Mary, 
"  she  never  learnt  to  speak  better  EngHsh  : 
I  declare  I  can  hardly  make  out  what  she 
says." 

"  She  always  talked  that  way,"  said  Pierce ; 
"  I  remember  she  had  picked  up  some  long 
words  which  she  misapplied  and  mispro- 
nounced right  and  left  whenever  she  could 
get  them  in  ;  but  I  suppose  she  has  forgotten 
them ;  I  forget  them  myself  now.  She  was 
very  fond  of  talking  of  the  pelebians,  meaning 
the  lower  class,  whom  she  pretended  to  have 
a  great  contempt  for  ;  and  then  she  always 
called  London  the  metrolopis.  We'll  see  if 
we  can't  draw  her  out.     Here  she  comes." 

"  Has  there  been  any  one  at  Moreton 
lately,  Nanny,  to  look  at  the  house  ?"  in- 
quired the  attorney. 
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"  Ne'er  a  one.  What !  I  spose  this  young 
lady  and  genelum  wants  to  take  the  place, 
don't  they  ?  It's  good  time  som  'un  took  it 
afore  it  all  falls  to  bits." 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  of  the  master 
lately  ?"  said  Miss  Bellerby. 

"What,  Measter  More?"  said  the  old 
woman,  stopping  to  look  at  the  inquirer  ;  then 
shaking  her  head.  "  No,  don't  hear  much 
o'  him." 

*'  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  ?"  asked 
Mary. 

"  I  know  !"  shrieked  the  old  woman,  "  no, 
nor  no  one  else,  I'd  lay  a  beet.  Measter 
Pierce,"  she  said,  again  stopping,  and  turning 
to  her  audience,  as  if  "  Measter  Pierce"  could 
not  fail  to  be  the  most  interesting  person  in 
the  world  to  all  who  had  ever  heard  his 
name ;  "  he  haven't  been  to  Moreton  Hall 
this  eight  year  come  the  twenty-fourth  of  this 
month,  that's  the  day  after  his  blessed  lady 
mother  was  put  in  the  family  wault  besides 
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t'ould  measter,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  day 
as  long  as  I  live,"  and  here  Nanny's  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  *'  She  was  a  good  lady,  bless 
her,  she  was ;  there  waren't  ne'er  another 
like  her,  not  one  !"  and  Nanny  went  off  sobbing 
and  entirely  forgot  her  blessed  lady's  son. 

"  But  what  came  of  the  young  gentleman, 
the  present  owner  ?"  said  Pierce,  hiding  his 
mouth  with  the  handle  of  Miss  Bellerby's 
parasol,  and  slightly  changing  his  voice  as 
he  spoke. 

Nanny  turned  sharp  round,  and  looked  for 
a  moment  hard  at  the  speaker ;  then  shaking 
her  head  as  if  her  ears  had  deceived  her, 
"  What  came  of  he  ?  how  do  I  know  ?  eight 
year  come  this  month  I  never  catched  glint 
on  him  ;  nor  han't  heerd  but  very  little  of 
him,  and  what  I  did  hear  wasn't  sich  as  did 
me  any  good." 

"  How's  that  ?"  said  Pierce. 

"How's  that,"  echoed  Nanny;  "why,  1 
heerd  he'd  growed  to  be  a  reglar  foreigneer ; 
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and  the  folks  hereaway  said  he  spent  all  his 
money  out  of  the  place  and  got  ruined,  and 
had  writ  an  order  to  sell  the  whole  place 
up,  and  a  heap  o'  other  tales,  as  I  know 
warn't  no  better  and  lies.  'Twarn't  such  a 
grit  length  o  'time  as  I  hear  he  was  abiding 
in  the  metrolopis.  But  some  says  one  thing 
and  some  another,  till  I  fare  quite  confoosed 
with  such  a  many  stories." 

By  this  time  Nanny  had  managed  to  admit 
the  party  into  the  hall.  Coming  out  of  the 
sunlight  into  the  rooms  where  all  the  shutters 
were  closed,  she  told  them  to  wait  at  the 
door  till  she  could  open  them.  Pierce  re- 
membered how  they  fostened  with  a  particular 
catch,  and  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  undo 
them :  knowing  his  way  as  well  in  the  dark 
as  in  broad  daylight,  he  had  opened  one 
window  before  Nanny  had  time  to  find  a 
chair  to  raise  herself  to  the  bar. 

"  Heyday !"  said  the  old  woman,"  who 
knows  their   ways  in  the  dark  in  this  house  ? 

o   2 
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I  wouldn't  ha  thought  there  was  a  man  in 
the  village,  nor  out  on't  that  could  ha  oped 
them  shutters  that  quick.  There,  Sir,"  she 
said,  placing  the  chair  for  More,  "  perhaps 
ye'll  be  good  enough  to  ope  this  one  too,  as 
ye  managed  the  t'other.  It  is  a  bootiful 
room  when  there's  plenty  of  light  in't." 

As  Pierce  got  up  on  the  chair,  he  had 
some  difficulty  in  hiding  his  lameness,  which, 
through .  Nanny's  extreme  dimness  of  sight, 
he  had  as  yet  succeeded  in  concealing  from 
her;  but  Nanny's  attention  was  called  away 
by  Miss  Bellerby,  who  asked  for  the  expla- 
nation of  some  picture. 

"  This,"  said  Nanny,  in  answer  to  a  question 
put  by  Miss  Bellerby,  "was  the  drawing- 
room,  and  the  furniture  was  as  splendacious 
as  ever  you  see  once,  but  the  people  as  took 
the  last  hire  of  the  Hall  pretty  nigh  spoilt  it. 
That,"  continued  the  old  servant,  growing 
in  importance  and  pomposity  with  the  re- 
collection of  former  days,  "  that,"  pointing  to 
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one  of  the  pictures,  "  is  the  portrait  of  the 
great  Sir  Thomas,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
His  Majesty  King  Henry,  and  opposite  him 
is  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  More. 
Over  the  chimhley  is  a  pictor  hy  the  family 
painter,  Ruby,  always  counted  by  the  late 
master  for  the  finest  piece  in  the  elecshun. 
Atween  the  winder  is  a  fancy  portrait  of 
NoUekums  by  the  silibrated  Shakespeare ;  the 
rest  is  all  ancestors.  The  next  room  is  the 
dining-room,  and  fudder  on  ye'll  come  to  the 
book-room." 

"  Vvhat  a  charming  old  house  it  is,"  ex- 
claimed Mary,  addressing  herself  to  Pierce. 
"  I  wonder  you  don't  live  here." 

"Ay,  ay,"  chimed  in  the  old  nurse, 
"  that's  right,  mam.  You'd  better  persuade 
your  husband  to  hire  it.  It's  as  good  as 
you'll  find  for  a  young  couple,  I'll  lay  a  beet, 
and  real  good  accomadashum  up-stairs,  and 
a  bootiful  nursery,  and  a  heap  o'  rooms  for 
all  manner  of  family,  that  there  is." 
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At  this  speech  from  their  guide,  Pierce 
burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and  Mary  smiled 
and  blushed,  hardly  knowing  which  way  to 
look.  Old  Nanny  again  turned  round  sharply 
at  the  merry  sound  of  Pierce's  voice,  and 
stopping  before  him  raised  her  hands  above 
her  brows  to  keep  off  the  light.    ■ 

"  Deer  bless  me  !"  she  muttered  to  herself 
as  she  examined  his  features.  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Sir,  for  staring  at  you  o'  this  form, 
but  you  put  me  wonderful  in  mind  of  my 
young  measter  ;  but  he  was  lame,  he  was,  and 
I  don't  see  as  you're  lame,  are  you?"  she 
said,  in  a  credulous  tone,  looking  at  his  legs. 

"  Why  bless  me,  but  it  never  is" — 

"Master  Pierce, Nanny,"  said  More,  walking 
a  few  steps,  and  limping  as  he  was  used  to. 

"  Measter  Pierce !  Measter  Pierce,  I  do 
declare  !"  cried  the  old  woman,  toddling  up  to 
him  at  her  best  pace.  "  Why,  deer  bless 
me !  Deer !  deer  !  come,  do  let's  have 
both  your  hands.     Now  there,  to  think  that 
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I  shouldn't  ha'  knowed  ye  !  To  think  that 
old  Nanny  as  had  you  in  her  arms  afore 
any  one  else  in  this  world,  shouldn't  ha 
knowed  you  now  ;  that  is  wonderful !  Deer, 
deer,  that  beats  all — that  does.  Well,  well, 
deary  me,  deary  me  !"  and  Nanny  being 
quite  overcome  by  her  feelings  sat  down 
upon  a  chair,  and  began  to  cry.  "  And  so," 
said  the  good  creature,  recovering  herself, 
after  a  fit  of  suppressed  sobbing,  "  and  so 
you've  come  back  again  to  see  the  old  place, 
Measter  Pierce,  and  you  haven't — but.  Lor', 
do  come  to  the  light  now,  and  let  me  look  at 
you.  Why  dear  me,  you're  growing  to  be 
quite  a  young  man,  that  you  are.  You  was 
the  handsomest  babby  as  ever  comed  into 
this  blessed  world,  I  do  believe;  and  so," 
said  Nanny,  pointing  with  her  thumb  over 
her  shoulder,  "  and  so  you've  got  married,  my 
dear,  have  you  ?  and  you're  come  down  to  live 
at  the  old  place  again.  Well,  well,  to  think 
that  Nanny  should  ever  live  to  see  the  likes 
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of  this !"  and  here  another  flood  of  tears 
relieved  the  excited  feelings  of  the  old 
woman.  "  You'll  go  up  and  see  the  nursery, 
won't  you,  Measter  Pierce  ?  Lor',  what 
games  you  did  play  me !  there  never  was 
another  like  you.  When  I  used  to  put  you 
into  your  tub  of  a  morning,  you'd  fight  me, 
and  run  over  the  house  without  a  single  rag 
to—" 

"  Well,  Nanny,"  interrupted  Pierce,  "  I'll 
run  up  there  by  myself,  and  you  can  stop  and 
take  care  of  this  lady  and  Mr.  Bellerby." 

"  Ay,  ay,  he'll  run  up  by  himself,  'twud 
take  me  too  long  to  get  up  there.  He 
wouldn't  wait  for  me  I'd  lay  a  beet.  Older 
and  wusser,  older  and  wusser,  that's  how  we 
grows." 

"  Older,  but  no  worse,  I  hope,"  said 
Pierce  ;  and  so,  leaving  the  attorney  and  his 
daughter  in  the  library,  with  a  beating  heart 
he  went  up  to  visit  the  old  haunts  of  his 
childhood. 
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His  first  curiosity  was  to  see  what  had 
once  been  his  sitting-room  and  school-room. 
It  had  been  used  for  nearly  the  same  purposes 
by  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  family  who 
had  lately  tenanted  the  house ;  and  when 
Pierce  let  in  the  light  upon  it,  it  looked  very 
much  the  same  as  when  he  last  saw  it.  The 
book-cases  and  prints,  the  historical  and 
genealogical  maps,  hanging  from  the  waEs, 
were  just  as  they  had  been  in  his  time.  It 
was  easy  enough,  with  these  unchanged 
things  about  him,  to  fancy  his  queer  old 
pedagogue  sitting  by  his  side  at  the  table 
which  still  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
patiently  correcting  an  exercise  that  his  only 
care  had  been  to  get  done  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  beauty  of  the  weather  reminded  him 
of  the  summer  days  when  bees  and  wasps 
would  fly  in  at  the  open  window,  creat- 
ing a  div^ersion  of  five  or  ten  minutes,  then 
looked  upon  as   so  much   time  gained ;    it 
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recalled  his  impatience  when  a  difficult  pas- 
sage in  "  Homer"  or  "  Virgii"  kept  him 
within  doors,  while  his  dogs  and  pony  waited 
for  him  below.  How  well  he  recollected 
pulling  out  his  fly-book,  or  sharpening  his 
knife,  or  putting  on  the  clock,  or  lounging 
over  the  fire  the  instant  his  tutor  went  out  of 
the  room ;  and  how,  as  he  heard  him  com- 
ing up  the  stairs,  he  would  rush  back  again 
to  his  seat,  and  bury  his  head  in  both  his 
hands,  and  frown  and  pore  over  his  book,  as 
if  he  was  the  most  studious  of  boys.  To  get 
the  morning's  work  over,  to  cheat  the  peda- 
gogue with  his  boyish  tricks,  to  join  his 
mother,  to  mount  his  pony,  to  range  the 
park  with  rod,  or  dogs  and  gun,  had  been  in 
those  happy  by-gone  days  the  sole  cares  of  his 
existence. 

How  had  he  changed  !  What  a  mighty 
difference  there  was  between  the  world,  as  he 
then  used  to  look  upon  it,  and  the  world  as 
he  had   since  found  it !     He  could  only  re- 
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collect  the  freshness  of  his  former  thoughts ; 
he  could  not  think  them  over  again.  How 
real  cares  and  sorrows  had  multiplied  with  his 
experience  !  Would  they  continue  to  aug- 
ment in  the  same  proportion?  If  he  had 
died  then — if  he  had  died  when  his  mother 
died  —  and  he  remembered  looking  upon 
her  dead  face,  and  saying  from  the  depth 
of  his  soul :  "  Would  that  I  were  in  your 
place,  dear  mother  !" — if  he  had  died  then, 
he  might  now  have  been  where  she  must 
be  ;  not  as  he  then  was  with  multiplied  sins 
upon  his  head,  and  more — however  hard  he 
should  fight  against  them — more  to  be  accu- 
mulated. Oh  !  how  sincerely  he  had  vowed, 
when  seeing  his  mother  for  ever  hidden  in  the 
tomb,  that  he  would  live  a  goodly  life,  and 
join  her  again  at  last !  How  he  had  prayed 
to  be  helped  in  this  good  purpose  !  and  how, 
for  long  after,  the  memory  of  those  vows  and 
prayers  had  saved  him  from  many  a  deadly 
sin  !       Was  he  now  so  full  of  hopes  to  join 
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his  mother  at  the  last  ?  He  had  not  wanted 
for  good  resolves ;  he  was  always  full  of 
them.  The  copy-text,  the  first  long  word  of 
which  had  in  that  school-room  so  often 
bothered,  now  recurred  to  him,  "  Procrasti- 
nation is  the  thief  of  time."  He  had  since 
got  by  memory  the  Hues  that  followed  them, 
and  he  repeated  them  half  aloud. 

"  Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled. 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene — 
If  not  so  frequent,  would  not  this  be  strange  ? 
That  'tis  so  frequent,  this  is  stranger  still. 
Of  man's  miraculous  mistakes  this  bears 
The  palm,  '  That  all  men  are  about  to  live' 
For  ever  on  the  brink  of  being  born  ; 
All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think 
They  one  day  shall  not  drivel ;  and  their  pride 
On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise  : 
At  least  their  own,  their  future  selves  applauds. 
How  excellent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  lead. 

All  promise  is  poor,  dilatory  man. 

And  that  through  every  stage.  When  young,  indeed. 
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In  full  content  we  sometimes  nobly  rest 

Unanxious  for  ourselves  ;  and  only  wish, 

As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise. 

At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool. 

Knows  it  at  forty  and  reforms  his  plan ; 

At  fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay. 

Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve ; 

In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 

Resolves,  and  re-resolves,  then  dies  the  same.' " 

"And  what's  the  cure  for  all  this?" 
thought  Pierce ;  "  the  constant  probing  of 
the  sore?  But  will  it  not  grow  callous? 
No !  Conscience  grows  persuasive  as  we 
listen  to  her.  The  fear  is  in  her  silence; 
for  '  dangers  are  no  more  light  if  they  once 
seem  light.'  These  little  incidents,  for  aught 
we  know,  may  have  some  great  design  and 
end.     But  they  wait  for  me  below  I" 

So  hurrying  from  this  room,  he  passed  on 
to  one  that  had  been  his  mother's  sitting- 
room.  Long-forgotten  scenes  started  up, 
and  shaking  off  the  burden  of  past  years, 
welcomed  the  spirit  that  unlocked  their  rusty 
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fetters,  and  leapt  into  his  heart  with  all 
the  freshness  of  their  hirth-day.  There 
remained  the  tahle  now  unclothed,  ungar- 
nished,  at  which,  standing  upon  a  footstool 
to  be  level  with  its  height,  he  had  followed 
the  pointhigs  of  his  mother's  finger  over  the 
picture  of  the  spelling-book ;  there  the  cup- 
board, where  lodged  the  store  of  winter 
clothing  for  the  poor — where,  hidden  for  glad 
surprise,  his  playthings  lay,  and  whence,  on 
choice  occasions,  the  sugar-plum  or  "  goody" 
box  was  drawn  to  reward — forsooth  obe- 
dience. 

Obedience !  If  that  mother  were  now 
alive,  how  could  obedience  reward  her  love ! 
The  sugar-plum  had  been  a  reward  for 
goodness  to  himself,  not  to  her.  What  she 
exacted  was  for  his  good,  not  her's.  All 
motive  with  her  was  love.  He  could  not 
show  or  tell  her  now^  how  much  he  owed,  how 
much  he  loved  her.  She  w^as  no  longer  in 
that  room,  and  never,  never  would  be  more. 
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He  passed  on,  and  stood  in  a  sort  of 
gloomy  gallery — along  its  walls  were  hung  a 
score  or  more  of  ancestors.  Here  a  noted 
soldier,  there  a  lawyer,  a  sportsman,  a  burly, 
sleek-faced  justice.  It  was  a  proud  thought 
to  see  his  forefathers  so  well  to  do — himself 
the  heir  of  so  much  gentility.  Then  the 
women,  some  with  sweet  innocent  faces, 
some  prude,  some  in  attitudes,  and  one 
beautiful  slim  form  dressed  gracefully  in 
white,  who  had  six  fingers,  and  was  said  to 
haunt  the  house.  He  had  an  affection  even 
for  this  romantic  ghost.  Again  he  paused 
before  another  portrait,  and  as  he  gazed  upon 
the  face,  he  shuddered  and  sighed. 

"  Surely,"  he  exclaimed,  "  there  must,  in 
those  days,  have  been  some  kindred  blood 
between  us !  This  girl's  features  bear  all 
the  character  of  yours — that  strange  com- 
mingling of  pride  and  meekness — of  pride 
to  man  and  meekness  to  God.  Yet  pride 
is  not  the  word,   but  a  look  of   something 
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more  pure,  more  lofty  than  pride,  before 
which  mere  pride  shrinks  to  shame.  Oh, 
Eda  !  I  look  upon  these  forms  dressed  in  the 
garb  of  centuries  gone  by  !  Once  they,  as 
I,  looked  back  upon  the  past,  and  now  them- 
selves are  forgotten  with  the  past.  Even 
I,  the  only  remnant  of  their  race,  know 
not  their  forgotten  names.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  my  own  generation — faces  1  used 
to  think  inseparable  from  these  chambers — 
are  now  as  far  removed  as  they ;  none  but 
an  old  and  grave-stamped  servant  is  left  to 
own  and  recognize  me.  Very  shortly  shall 
my  name  be  remembered  only  on  the  tomb 
as  theirs  are.  What  matters  it  then  that 
you  will  never  share  my  thoughts,  my  feel- 
ings ?  A  few  years  and  both  of  us  will 
have  passed  away. 

Were  you  with  me — what  sweetness  is  in 
the  thought ! — were  you  here,  I  still  should 
be  reminded  such  happiness  was  but  tran- 
sient, I  still  would  feel,  and  bid  you  share 
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the  feeling,  that,  only  as  the  offsprmg  and 
reflection  of  an  infinite  love  could  our  love 
survive  ;  that  by  these  signs  of  nothingness, 
all  that  is  earthly  must  perish  as  they  have 
perished  —  must  be  as  mine  now  is  —  as 
though  it  had  not  been." 

Miss  Bellerby  was  calling  him,  and  he 
went  down  to  join  them. 

"  Well,  Measter  Pierce,"  said  old  Nanny, 
rising  respectfully  as  More  joined  the  party 
in  the  library,  "  there  ain't  no  grit  change 
in  the  old  rooms,  is  there?  I  was  hopeful 
that  the  nursery  would  come  handy  agin. 
But  these  gentlefolks  tells  me  you're  only 
a  single  man  arter  all.  Ah !  I  thought 
Nanny  'ud  never  live  to  see  the  day  when 
the  rightful  owner  kep  the  place  alive ! 
What's  the  use  of  letting  Moreton  Hall  to 
them  as  don't  care  for  nobody  about  it '? 
They're  nought  but  Brummajums  at  best ; 
and  I  never  see  no  good  in  any  of  the  pele- 
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bians  as  long  as  I  bin  about,  not  I  !"  sobbed 
the  offended  dame. 

"  Never  mind,  Nanny,"  said  Pierce.  "  The 
house  will  never  be  sold  as  long  as  you  or  I 
live ;  and  when  I  can  afford  it,  I'll  come  and 
live  here  myself,  and  you  shall  see  that  they 
treat  me  properly." 

"  As  soon  as  you  can  afford  it !"  said  the 
old  woman,  shaking  her  stick  at  him.  "  You 
ought  to  ha  been  married  and  settled  long 
enough  ago,  instead  of  gallywanting  and  ren- 
dewooing  all  about  the  country  as  you  do. 
But  come,  if  you've  seen  enough  of  the 
house,  I  can  give  the  lady  a  glass  of  cowslip 
wine.  You  wouldn't  turn  your  nose  up  at  it 
yourself  once." 

With  this  invitation,  the  party  followed 
Nanny  to  her  cottage.  Pierce  turned  several 
times  to  take  a  parting  look  at  the  HaU. 
He  wondered  if  he  should  ever  enter  its 
walls  again,  and  if  ever,  when,   and  under 
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what  circumstances.  Again  he  thought — 
and  a  deep-drawn  sigh  escaped  him  as  he 
thought — of  Lady  Eda;  undesignedly  his 
fancy  drew  her  brightening  with  her  pre- 
sence those  sombre  rooms,  and  the  now 
neglected  garden  teeming  with  flowers,  whose 
sweet  odours  would  send  forth  their  incense 
at  her  approach.  Then  Mona  Castle  came 
back  to  him,  and  all  the  events  that  had 
happened  there — their  rise,  their  progress, 
and  their  end. 

Miss  Bellerby  spoke  to  him,  so  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  attention  to  her. 

"  What  a  charming  cottage  I"  she  said  5 
"  so  neat  and  clean  !" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  !" 

"  Ah !  I  see  you  are  in  the  clouds,  or 
rather  inside  the  old  Hall ;  but  I  don't 
wonder  at  it !  I  was  saying  how  nice 
Nanny's  cottage  looks." 

Indeed  it  did  look  the  picture  of 
comfort  and  cleanliness.      It  stood  a  little 
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way  from  the  stables,  and  was  attached  to 
the  now  deserted  poultry-house.  The  cot- 
tage was  almost  entirely  hidden  by  ivy  and 
other  creepers.  The  garden  was  kept  with 
the  greatest  neatness,  and  well  stocked  with 
almost  every  variety  of  vegetable.  Inside, 
the  rows  of  shining  pewter,  the  chimney 
ornaments,  consisting  of  choice  pieces  of 
crockery,  and  a  set  of  fire-irons  suspended 
above  them,  none  of  which  were  ever  taken 
down  except  to  be  cleaned,  the  beautifully- 
polished  oven  and  grate,  the  whitened  hearth, 
and  the  sleepy  indifference  of  the  cat  and 
dog  who  lay  upon  it,  all  bespoke  the  easy 
circumstances  which  Pierce's  liberality  had 
conferred  on  the  old  and  faithful  servant  of 
his  family. 

Nanny  bustled  about  in  due  acknowledg- 
ment of  such  a  visit.  She  dusted  every 
chair  with  careful  attention  before  placing 
them  for  the  reception  of  her  guests.  Three 
wine  glasses  were  washed  and    set    upon  a 
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tray ;  and  a  fat  black  bottle  being  produced  from 
the  cupboard,  she  poured  out  and  handed 
round  the  golden  fluid  v^dth  a  grace  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  younger  Ganymede. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that,  Miss?" 
asked  the  old  dame,  waiting  till  the  young 
lady  had  tasted  it. 

"  I  think  it  very  good  indeed,  and  should 
like  very  much  to  have  the  receipt  of  it ;  for 
you  know,  Nanny,  I  am  papa's  housekeeper, 
and  keep  a  book  full  of  receipts,  and  if  you 
will  give  me  the  receipt  for  making  your 
cowslip  wine,  I  dare  say  I  can  give  you  one 
you  haven't  got  in  exchange." 

"  For  the  matter  of  that,"  said  Nanny, 
fllling  the  glasses  a  second  time  and  setting 
a  plate  full  of  cakes  on  the  table,  "  ye  shall 
have  the  recipe  in  welcome.  But  an'  I 
thought  the  cooslip  wine  pleased  ye,  and 
wad  bring  ye  over  here,  I'd  not  part  with  the 
recipe  at  all." 

"  That's  a   very   pretty  speech,   Nanny," 
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replied  Miss  Bellerby,  "and  we  should  ill 
show  our  gratitude  for  it  if  we  accepted  your 
kindness,  and  never  came  to  thank  you.  I 
am  sure  I  think  the  drive  so  pretty  and 
Moreton  so  delightful,  that  if  it  depended  on 
me,  Nanny,  I  should  come  over  here  very 
often  in  the  summer  time." 

"  Well,  well,  there's  no  saying ;  there's 
many  onlikely  things  as  comes  to  pass,  not  but 
what  it's  likely  enough  too."  x\nd  here  she 
gave  a  very  knowing  look  at  Pierce.  "  Ye 
might  easy  ride  over  to  see  the  place  again, 
and  mayhap  ye'd  be  for  stopping  here,  too. 
There's  as  good  beds  in  the  Hall  as  there  be 

at ,    I'd   lay    a    beet."     And    the    old 

woman  chuckled  and  chuckled  till  she 
brought  on  a  violent  fit  of  coughing. 

"  Don't  you  think.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Bellerby, 
turning  to  Pierce,  "  we  had  better  be  starting  ? 
We  shall  hardly  get  back  as  it  is  before  dark, 
and  the  roads  are  very  bad,  as  we  approach 
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"  Whenever  you  please,  Mr.  Bellerby  ;  I 
am  quite  ready." 

"  My  son  is  in  the  stables,  I  dare  say,"  said 
Nanny  ;  and  going  to  the  door  she  shouted 
out  in  a  cracked  voice,  which  would  have 
been  perfectly  audible  at  twice  the  distance 
the  stables  stood  from  her  cottage.  She 
was  answered  by  her  son,  whom  she  desired 
to  put  the  horses  into  Mr.  Bellerby's  carriage 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  vehicle  was 
soon  brought  round,  and  the  trio  took  an 
affectionate  leave  of  Nanny;  not,  however, 
before  she  had  insisted  on  giving  her  young 
master  a  maternal  hug,  and  had  made  several 
inuendoes  relative  to  the  attractions  of  Miss 
Bellerby,  and  the  duties  Pierce  owed  to 
the  place  to  get  married  with  as  little  loss  of 
time  as  was  convenient.  These  remarks 
naturally  created  a  momentary  awkwardness 
with  Pierce,  and,  as  he  thought,  had  the  very 
unpleasant  effect  of  making  Miss  Bellerby  a 
trifle  more  reserved  than  usual,  in  the  course 
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of  their  drive  home.  Reserve  of  any  kind 
was,  however,  so  foreign  to  Mary's  nature, 
that  she  soon  forgot  Nanny's  insinuations, 
and  before  the  evening  was  over  had  resumed 
that  childlike  simplicity,  the  freshness  of 
which,  according  to  Pierce's  ideas,  formed 
one  of  the  principal  charms  in  her  character. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

The  visit  to  Moreton,  notwithstanding  the 
pleasant  auspices  under  which  it  had  been 
made,  gave  rather  a  melancholy  turn  to 
Pierce's  conversation.  Mary  readily  sympa- 
thised with  him,  and  endeavoured  to  cheer 
him  with  the  prospect  of  a  future  visit  to  the 
old  HaU. 

"  Why,"  said  she,  "  should  you  not  come 
down  here  again,  and  make  another  excur- 
sion over  to  Moreton  ?  I  am  sure  papa  will 
always  be  delighted  to  see  you  whenever  you 
like  to  come." 
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"  And  you,"  said  Pierce,  "  will  lend  us  your 
horse  to  put  in  harness  ?" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  as  often  as  you  like." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Pierce,  "  even  that 
good-natured  offer  won't  bring  me  down. 
No,  I  don't  think  it  very  Hkely  that  I  shall 
see  Moreton  again  for  many  a  long  day." 

"  Why  not  ?     What  is  to  prevent  you  ?" 

"  A  hundred  things.  I  must  live  in  Lon- 
don. The  fact  is,  Miss  Bellerby,  between 
ourselves,  I  am  not  quite  so  well  off  as  I 
was  once.  Young  men  sometimes  have  a 
foolish  propensity  to  get  rid  of  their  money ; 
and  I,  like  a  donkey,  squandered  mine  before 
I  really  knew  the  value  of  it.  And  now  you 
see  I  have  had  my  dance,  and  so  I  must  pay 
the  piper." 

"  Well,  but  you  are  not  so  poor  that  you 
cannot  afford  to  come  down  here  by  the  rail- 
road sometimes." 

"  It  isn't  the  expense  of  the  journey,  but 
the  loss  of  the  time  and  the  breaking  through 
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good  habits.  It  is  useless  to  make  a  face 
over  it.  If  I  must  put  my  neck  into  the 
collar,  I  may  as  well  do  it  with  a  good  grace 
as  a  bad  one.     As  Adam  says : 

"  '  With  labour  I  must  earn 
My  bread — what  harm  ?     Idleness  had  been  worse  : 
My  labour  will  sustain  me.' 

I  shall  have  to  live  in  London  instead  of  in 
the  country,  and  I  shall  have  to  work  instead 
of  being  idle,  that's  all." 

"It  sounds  as  if  there  was  not  much 
difference  in  the  way  you  put  it ;  but  I  think 
it  would  make  me  ill  and  unhappy  to  live  in 
London  aU  the  year  round,  and  never  to  see 
the  green  fields  and  trees,  and  the  beautiful 
country." 

More  smiled. 

"  I  don't  doubt  for  an  instant  that  it  would 
make  you  ill  never  to  breathe  the  fresh  air ; 
and  I  dare  say  it  would  kill  you  if  you  had 
to  work  all  the  while  for  your  bread.     But 
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what  might  kill  you  would  perhaps  not 
make  me  ill.  I  am  used  to  some  hardships, 
though  not  to  poverty,  and  maybe  I  have 
undergone  other  trials  which  you  are  not 
likely  ever  to  become  acquainted  with." 

Mary  sighed  and  doubted  the  truth  of 
this  assertion,  though  she  did  not  deny  it. 

"  It  astonishes  me,"  she  said,  "  to  think 
how  you  can  possibly  have  made  yourself  so 
very  poor,  as  actually  to  be  in  need  of  work- 
ing for  your  bread." 

"  Working  for  my  bread  ?  Not  exactly 
that ;  but  still  I  shall  have  to  work,  because 
1  should  like,  if  I  could,  to  have  some  luxu- 
ries beyond  my  bread  alone.  As  to  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  this  undesirable 
consummation  has  been  effected,  I  do  not 
deserve  the  full  credit  for  them.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  I  am  not  to  blame,  far  from  it ; 
yet,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  such  things, 
I  had  a  kind  friend  who  helped  me  off 
with  a  tolerable  share  of  my   fortune,  and 
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helped  me  on  with  a  proportionate  share  of 
my  misfortune." 

"  And  was  he  an  intimate  friend  ?" 

"  Oh,  remarkably  so ;  I  never  knew  a 
man  better,  at  least,  than  I  know  him 
now." 

"  But  what  a  horrid  creature  he  must  have 
been.  You  surely  don't  mean  to  say  you 
trusted  him  with  some  of  your  money,  and 
that  he  never  paid  you  back  again  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  I  do,"  said  Pierce,  laughingly ; 
"  I  thought  him  an  honourable  man,  and  I 
discovered  him  to  be  the  biggest  rogue  un- 
hung. I  did  not  even  lend  him  the  money. 
I  gave  him — not  that  you  will  understand 
what  it  is — I  gave  a  power  enabling  him  to 
transfer  about  £12,000  of  mine  from  the 
Bank  of  England,  commonly  called  '  The 
Funds,'  to  my  private  banker.  Instead  of 
transferring  the  money  to  my  banker,  he  put 
it  into  his  own  pocket  and  departed  w^ithout 
wishing   me  good-bye ;   and,  for  anything  I 
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know  to  the  contrary,  is  now  on  the  way  to 
America  or  Australia." 

"  Goodness  me,  what  a  wretch !" 

"  Oh !"  continued  Pierce,  "  if  he  had  never 
injured  anybody  in  the  world  but  me,  I  might 
have  forgiven  him ;  but  there  are  others 
living,  or  rather  dying,  who  have  suffered 
more  than  I  have  from  his  villainous  trea- 
chery." 

"  In  what  way  have  they  suffered  ?"  asked 
Mary. 

"  Why,  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  There  is  one 
poor  creature  who  has  twice  written  to  me — 
and  I  am  worse  than  a  savage  for  not  having 
gone  to  her — to  say  she  is  dying,  partly 
through  his  treatment  of  her,  and  partly  from 
sheer  starvation.  If  any  one  in  the  world 
ought  to  have  cared  for  her,  he  ought." 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  wretch  !  I  am 
sure  I  hope  you  will  never  see  him  again." 

"  I  hope  not,  with  all  my  heart ;  though,  if 
I   knew   where  he  was  at   this    moment,  I 
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think  I  might  be  inclined  to  pay  him  a  visit, 
if  it  was  only  to  save  him  the  trouble  of 
spending  my  £12,000." 

"  And  have  you  no  clue  to  his  steps  ?" 
asked  Mary.  ''  Such  a  wicked  wretch  ought 
not  to  escape.  He  will  serve  somebody  else 
as  he  has  served  you." 

"To  be  sure  he  will  if  he  has  a  chance, 
and  he  certainly  may  for  all  I  can  do  to  stop 
him.  However,  I  should  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  he  had  ended  his  days  on  the 
gallows." 

"  And  what  has  become  of  his  poor  wife, 
whom  you  say  he  has  starved  to  death  ?" 

"  His  ivife  .'"  exclaimed  Pierce,  "  she  will 
die,  I  suppose,  unless  I  get  back  to  see  her 
in  time  to  procure  some  good  medical  advice. 
I  ought  to  have  been  in  London  a  week  ago 
if  my  illness  had  not  kept  me  tied  down 
here." 

"  It  was  unfortunate,  certainly/'  said  Mary, 
rather  sadly. 
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"  No,  I  won't  say  that,  at  least  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  it  was  well  worth  being  ill  for 
the  luxury  of  having  so  kind  a  nurse.  If  I 
had  been  moping  all  that  time  in  London 
without  a  soul  caring  a  sixpence  whether  I 
lived  or  died,  I  probably  should  have  died 
out  of  pure  vexation  of  spirit ;  instead  of 
which  I  have  spent  a  most  delightful  ten 
days,  at  a  time  when,  with  the  loss  of  my 
fortune  and  some  other  disagreeable  accidents 
I  most  particularly  needed  such  cheerful 
society  as  yours.  No,"  said  Pierce,  affec- 
tionately taking  her  hand  ;  "  it's  not  every  day 
of  one's  life  that  scatterlings  like  myself  are 
refreshed  with  the  sight  of  such  kind-hearted 
creatures  as  Miss  Bellerby.  Believe  me  the 
combination  of  true  benevolence,  with  a  dis- 
position bold  enough  to  exercise  it,  is  not  so 
common  an  occurrence  as  to  be  forgotten 
directly  it  is  met  with.  I  shall  leave  this 
to-morrow  or  the  next  day,  probably,  as  I  said 
before,   not  to  pay   you   another  visit  for  a 
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very  long  time  to  come  ;  but  do  not  suppose 
that  in  any  interval  of  time  I  shall  forget 
either  Mossbank  or  its  inhabitants.  I 
remember  somebody  says  ^  mankind  are 
always  happier  for  having  been  happy ;'  if 
this  be  true,  and  I  believe  it  is  partly  so,  it 
must  be  a  pleasure  to  me  whenever  I  re- 
member this  bright  little  fortnight  breaking 
into  one  of  the  gloomiest  periods  of  my 
lifetime.  But  now  I  think  you  must  be 
tired.  I  see  your  father  has  been  labouring 
in  the  most  painful  way  to  keep  his  eyes 
open  for  the  last  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
so  I  will  release  you  from  the  confessor's 
box,  where  you  have  been  locked  in,  to 
listen  to  my  egotistical  yarns,  till  you  must 
be  quite  out  of  patience  with  me." 

Mary  rose  to  wish  her  father  good-night. 
She  made  no  answer  to  Pierce's  last  speech, 
and  if  the  truth  be  told  she  did  not  at  all  like 
his  saying  she  must  be  tired  with  listening 
to  his   "  egotistical  yarns  ;"  for  it  was  not 

VOL.    H.  Q 
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true  ;  and  he  might  have  known,  if  he  had 
had  any  penetration  at  all,  that  she  took 
very  great  interest  in  everything  he  told 
her  about  himself;  she  thought  besides  that 
it  did  him  a  great  deal  of  good  to  unburden 
his  mind  to  her,  only  he  was  so  foolish  he 
couldn't  the  least  see  anything.  It  was  quite 
provoking  ! 

Some  time  after  Mary  went  to  bed  she 
puzzled  and  puzzled  to  think  what  "  other 
disagreeable  accidents  "  he  could  have  alluded 
to  as  making  that  particular  time  *'  the  most 
gloomy  period  of  his  life."  He  seemed  to 
talk  of  the  treachery  of  his  friend  with  perfect 
calmness  ;  it  was  not  this  that  made  him  so 
melancholy.  She  could  not  conceive  what 
it  could  be,  unless — and  that,  of  course,  must 
be  the  reason — he  had  been  crossed  in  love  ! 
Poor  fellow  !  He  spoke  too  of  living  obscurely 
and  plodding  away  for  his  bread,  and  living 
entirely  out  of  society.  It  was  a  very 
romantic  case,  indeed.     In  fact  there  was  a 
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mystery  about  his  character  altogether  :  and 
as  she  fell  asleep  she  thought  how  provoking 
it  was  he  could  not  stop  at  Mossbank  another 
ten  days  that  she  might  have  made  out  a 
good  deal  more  about  him. 

The  next  day  was  occupied  by  Pierce  in 
sifjnino^  documents  which,  for  the  life  of  him 
he  did  not  understand  a  line  of,  and  in  receiv- 
ing from  Mr.  Bellerby  bills  for  certain  sums 
advanced  by  the  attorney  on  his  estate. 
Mr.  Bellerby  explained  to  him  the  nature  of 
the  transaction,  but  so  involved  was  this 
explanation  in  legal  phrases — so  incom- 
prehensible was  the  whole  m.atter  of  "  the 
conveyance  of  land  in  pledge  for,  or  in  satis- 
faction of  a  debt  or  obligation,  with  the 
reserved  powers  of  recovery  on  payment  or 
performance  &c.,"  so  bewildered  was  he  by 
the  frequent  use  of  such  terms  as  ''  the  legal 
reversion,"  "  the  disencumbrance  of  the  ad- 
judication," and  everything  connected  with 
the  mortgage,  that  had  he   been   asked,  he 

Q  2 
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would  have  signed  any  paper  the  attorney 
might  have  thought  proper  to  place  in  his 
hands.  All  he  cared  to  know  was,  that  he 
should  possess  a  clear  income  of  £300  per 
annum,  and  that  the  house  was  not  to  be 
sold  with  the  estate. 

The  sum  thus  secured  exceeded  his  expec- 
tations. He  conjectured  that  the  violent 
outbreak  he  had  given  vent  to  the  day  before 
their  trip  to  Moreton,  had  had  a  salutary 
effect  upon  Mr.  Bellerby's  conscience.  He 
trusted  to  this  avowal  of  his  suspicions  as 
the  surest  indication  to  the  attorney  that  he, 
Pierce  More,  was  not  a  man  to  be  taken  in 
with  his  eyes  blindfolded ;  that  he  was  on 
the  alert  for  anything  approaching  to  dis- 
honourable dealings  ;  and  that,  with  all  his 
ignorance  of  business  matters,  experience 
had  sharpened  him  into  a  man  of  the 
world.  Impressed  with  such  notions  of  his 
own  sagacity,  and  of  the  security  it  afforded 
him,  he  was  placed  in  a  position  singularly 
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exposed  to  the  fraudulent  devices  of  the  crafty 
lawyer.  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Bellerby  availed 
himself  of  this  favourable  opportunity  of  im- 
proving his  own  fortunes,  will  better  appear 
in  a  later  chapter  of  our  story. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Pierce  had  spent  the  whole  morning  in 
the  attorney's  office.  Be  it  remembered  that 
the  entrance,  and  therefore  the  exit  to  this 
sanctum  sanctorum,  or  rather  this  *'  latibulum 
locorum  occultorum"  lay  through  the  adjacent 
apartment  allotted  to  the  industrious  Mobbs. 
When  Pierce,  having  pocketed  his  bills,  turned 
to  leave  Mr.  Bellerby,  he  opened  the  door  so 
suddenly  in  his  anxiety  to  quit  the  parch- 
menty  atmosphere,  that  the  ubiquitous  little 
clerk,  who  as  usual  had  his  ear  at  the  keyhole, 
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was  rammed  against  the  wall  before  he  had 
time  to  retreat. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  More,  with 
difficulty  suppressing  a  laugh  at  the  min- 
gled expression  of  alarm  and  pain  in  the 
crushed  little  scrivener's  face,  "  I  beg  your 
pardon ;  were  you  going  in  to  see  Mr. 
Bellerby  ?" 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  Sir,"  whimpered 
Mobbs,  brightening  up  at  this  fortunate 
release  from  the  horns  of  his  dilemma,  "  I 
happened  to — ahem — to  have  dropped  my 
pen." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt,"  said 
Pierce. 

"  Not  in  the  least,  Sir,  oh,  no  ! — ahem 
— beautiful  weather,  Sir." 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  replied  Pierce,  struck  with 
the  incongruity  of  the  remark. 

Mobbs  took  courage  from  the  complacent 
manner  of  Pierce's  answer. 

"Ahem,"  he  coughed,  and  dropped  from 
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his  lofty  perch,  whither  he  had  mounted  on 
his  escape  from  the  door,  "  ahem.  Going 
away  to-morrow,  Sir,  I  believe." 

"  Who  ?  you  ?"  said  Pierce. 

"No,  Sir,  you,"  and  Mobbs  pointed  at 
him  with  the  sharp  ends  of  the  iron  compasses. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  I  am." 

"  Going  to  town,  Sir  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Nice  place,  London,  Sir ;  pleasant 
change." 

"Not  much  change  to  me,"  said  Pierce, 
"  I  generally  live  there." 

"  Indeed,  Sir  ;  pleasant  change  being  in 
the  country.  Sir,  perhaps  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  is." 

"  T'other  way  on  with  me,  Sir,"  said 
Mobbs,  growing  bolder,  and  hopping  back 
on  to  the  stool :  "  wish  I  was  going  to 
London." 

"  Why  ?"  inquired  Pierce,  "  don't  you  like 
this  place  ?" 
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Mobbs  shook  a  cloud  of  dust  from  his 
wig  in  reply. 

"  Grinding  work  this,  Sir — eight  hours 
a  day,  five-and-twenty  shillings  a  w^eek, 
eleven  children  and  a  baby." 

Pierce  surveyed  with  astonishment  the 
diminutive  patriarch,  and  said  : 

"  And  how  on  earth  do  you  manage  to 
feed  and  clothe  tw^elve  children  on  five-and- 
twenty  shillings  a  w^eek  ?" 

"  It's  a  hard  matter.  Sir,  I  do  assure  you. 
But  life  is  hard  to  one  man  and  soft  to 
another.  It's  all  smooth  for  some  and  all 
ups  and  downs  for  others,  as  my  old  grand- 
mother used  to  say,  who  had  gone  on  crutches 
aU  her  life." 

"  Yes,"  said  Pierce,  musingly,  "  there's  no 
accounting  for  the  freaks  of  fortune.  Per- 
haps you  may  be  better  off  some  day.  A 
man  is  rich  to-day  and  a  beggar  to-morrow. 
A  lucky  cast  may  win  a  heavy  stake." 

"Very   true,  Sir,  very  true.      The    casts 
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haven't  been  the  right  wav  for  me  yet, 
though.  I  ought  to  have  been  a  rich  man, 
but  I  aint." 

"  How's  that  ?" 

"  !My  father  was  well  off  —  had  a  neat 
business  in  the  grocery  line,  Sir — married 
respectal)le  young  woman — one  month  after 
marriage  ate  raw  carrot — stuck  in  his  throat 
— had  only  just  time  to  make  his  will — was 
very  partial  to  his  nephew — a  serious  over- 
sight— forgot  me,  and  died,  leaving  the 
connection,  property,  and  'plant'  to  my 
cousin." 

"  The  plant !"  said  Pierce  in  amazement. 
"  What,  the  carrot  he  died  of?" 

"  No,  Sir,  no — technical  term  for  fix- 
tures." 

"  That  was  very  unfortunate.  You  came 
into  the  world  rather  too  late." 

"  Unde  derivatur  Posthumus — my  name, 
Sir,"  added  Mobbs,  in  explanation. 

"  1    see,"    said    Pierce,    "  your    education 
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was  not  neorlected.  You  have  not  forc:otten 
your  Latin." 

"  My  father  began  life  as  a  schoolmaster, 
Sir,  and  then  the  lon^:  trainino^  of  mv  own 
scholastic  life,  Sir,"  said  Posthumus,  looking 
disjnitied.  "  We  o^entleraen  of  the  law  oret  a 
considerable  smattering  of  the  classics.  It 
is  essentially  a  learned  profession,  Sir. 
Multis  rebus  inesf  magnitudo,  and  so 
on." 

"  And  Mrs.  Posthumus  ?" 

"  Mobbs,  if  you  please,  Sii*,"  interposed 
the  clerk. 

"  And  Mrs.  Posthumus  Mcbbs  ?" 

"Elizabeth  ^lobbs,  if  you  please,"  sug- 
gested the  other. 

"Your  wife,  I  mean,"  said  Pierce.  "I 
suppose  she  had  some  little  property  of  her 
own,  had  she  not  ?" 

"  She  ought  to  have  had,  Sir;  but  circum- 
stances— circumstances  there  again  were  un- 
favourable." 
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"  How  was  that  ?"  inquired  More. 

"  Very  unfavourable  circumstances,"  re- 
plied the  little  man,  mysteriously  shaking 
his  head. 

"  A  secret,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Pierce,  mo- 
tioning with  his  hand,  as  if  to  show  his 
disinclination  to  pry  into  the  family  affairs  of 
the  little  scrivener. 

"  Not  at  all.  Sir.  Mrs.  Mobbs'  father  was 
a  baker.  Sir — did  an  excellent  stroke — sup- 
plied half  the  town,  Sir,  pretty  nearly.  The 
daughter.  Sir,  was  a  lovely  female,  a  superior 
young  woman.  I  never  passed  by  the  shop 
without  popping  in  to  buy  a  bun,  and  have 
a  word  with  Ehzabeth.  Met  with  great 
encouragement,  but,  like  the  course  of  every 
true  love,  Sir,  there  was  a  baker's  boy  that 
puddled  the  stream  by  putting  his  foot  in  it. 
He  ruined  the  baker,  and  the  baker's  daugh- 
ter, and  naturally  in  consequence  the  baker's 
daughter's  husband.  Bother  that  baker's 
boy !"   apostrophized   Mr.    Mobbs,  plunging 
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the  compasses  into  a  bit  of  india-rubber. 
"  He  wanted  Elizabeth,  and  EHzabeth  didn't 
want  him.  He  swore  he  would  maiTv  her, 
and  she  swore — no,  she  didn't  swear,  but  she 
as  good  as  swore — that  she  would  have  me. 
The  baker's  boy.  Sir,  was  a  villain,  and  he 
had  his  revenge.  1  married  the  young 
woman,  and  had,  I  may  say,  most  excellent 
prospects.  Well,  Sir,  I  hadn't  been  married 
a  week,  Sir,  before  a  circumstance  happened 
that  floored  the  whole  concern.  The  baker 
lost  his  custom,  flared  up  with  his  capital, 
died  broken-hearted,  and  left  his  daughter 
without  a  sixpence." 

"  And  what,"  gravely  inquired  Pierce, 
"  had  your  rival,  the  baker's  boy,  to  do  with 
this?" 

"  Why,  I'll  teU  you.  Sir.  Mrs.  Mobbs' 
father  wore  a  wig,  as  many  gentlemen  do. 
Sir,"  (here  he  adjusted  his  own,)  "  and  the 
baker's  boy — no,  stop  a  bit ;  I  must  begin 
at  the    other    end.      One  of    Mrs.  Mobbs' 
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father's  customers  was  rather  a  particular 
old  lady,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  influence  in 
the  town  because  she  had  so  much  to  say  ; 
one  morning  she  caught  the  baker's  boy 
gossiping  with  her  cook,  and  out  of  spite  for 
this  she  watched  for  an  excuse  to  change 
her  baker,  so  that  the  young  man  shouldn't 
come  there  any  more.  At  last,  what  paltry 
plea  do  you  think  the  old  woman  made  use 
of?  she  declared  the  bread  wasn't  nice,  and 
said  she  had  found  a  lock  of  hair  in  it ;  when 
it's  a  well  known  fact  the  baker  was  as  bald 
as  a  marble.  Howsoever,  she  told  the  young 
man  if  ever  she  had  any  fault  of  that  kind 
to  find  again  she  should  change  her  baker 
at  once.  Now,  Sir,  this  trifling  circumstance 
just  put  into  that  young  rascal's  head  the 
very  piece  of  mischief  which  did  all  the 
damage.  He  goes  home,  gets  hold  of 
the  baker's  wig  at  night,  cuts  it  into  fifty 
pieces,  and  when  he  makes  the  bread 
next    morning,   puts  a  bit  of  the  wig   into 
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each  of  the  loaves,  and  has  'em  baked  and 
sent  all  over  the  town.  There  was  an  end 
to  that  business.  The  baker  never  sold  a 
twopenny  loaf  afterwards.  It  was  no  use 
punishing  the  lad;  so  Mrs.  Mobbs'  father 
took  to  drinking,  and  swallowed  his  capital 
in  no  time,  and  when  he  died  we  didn't  get 
a  ha'penny,  Sir — not  a  ha'penny." 

"  It  was  very  unfortunate,"  said  Pierce, 
amused  at  the  singularity  of  the  accident 
which  had  ruined  the  prospects  of  the  little 
man ;  "  but  still,  as  I  said  before,  you  may 
have  a  lucky  turn  some  day.  You  don't 
seem  to  have  very  hard  work  to  do  !" 

"  You  are  mistaken  about  that,  Sir," 
answered  Mobbs,  casting  a  fidgetty  glance 
at  the  attorney's  door.  "There's  plenty  of 
work  to  do  sometimes ;  though  sometimes 
Mr.  Bellerby  has  work  he  trusts  to  nobody's 
hands  but  his  own." 

"  Such,  then,  is  the  case  at  the  present 
moment  ?" 
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Mobbs  winked  and  nodded  simulta- 
neously. 

"  And  do  you  know,"  said  Pierce,  "  what 
it  is  Mr.  Bellerby  is  engaged  about  at  the 
present  moment?" 

"I,  Sir  ?  Bless  me !  how  should  I 
know  ?" 

"  Ah  !"  thought  Pierce,  "  he  little  guesses 
that  I  am  a  ruined  man  then.  And  when," 
he  added  aloud,  "  when  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  work  to  be  done,  I  suppose  ^Ir.  Bel- 
lerby has  some  one  into  the  office  to  help 
you?" 

Now  this  was  the  very  point  Mobbs  had 
wanted  to  speak  on  when  he  first  detained 
Pierce  on  his  way  out. 

"  Not  now,  Sir,"  he  replied.  "  Some 
time  back  Mr.  Bellerby  kept  another  clerk. 
I  could  tell  you  something  about  him,  Sir, 
if  I  dared."  And  here  Mobbs  pointed  at  the 
inner  door. 

Pierce  understood  by   this  sign  that  what 
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Mobbs  could  tell,  he  did  not  like  to  tell, 
either  in  consideration  of,  or  out  of  fear  for, 
Mr.  Bellerby.  If  the  communications  were 
such  as  Mr.  Bellerby  would  not  have  per- 
mitted him  to  hear,  he  would  not,  on  any 
account,  have  hstened  to  them. 

"  Pray  don't  tell  me  any  secrets,"  said 
Pierce,  ^'  which  do  not  concern  me.  I  would 
rather  not  hear  them." 

"  But,"  whispered  Mobbs,  laying  his  fore- 
finger on  the  cuff  of  More's  coat,  "  they  do 
concern  you." 

'*  How  ?"  said  Pierce,  suddenly  struck 
with  the  look  of  anxiety  in  the  clerk's 
face. 

*'  You,  Mr.  More,  were  the  cause  of  that 
man's  losing  his  place." 

"  What  man  ?"  said  Pierce,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Mr.  Bellerby's  late  clerk,"  returned  the 
other. 

*'I?     Nonsense!     I  never  saw  Mr.  Bel- 
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lerby's  clerk  in  my  life.  It  is  fifteen  years  at 
least  since  I  was  at  Mossbank." 

"But  the  master  has  had  business  of 
yours  to  do  since  that  time,"  whispered  the 
clerk. 

"  Ay,  and  what  of  that  ?" 

"  Why,  Sir,  his  clerk  and  he  differed  in 
opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  conducting 
that  business." 

"  And  I  suppose  Mr.  Bellerby  kicked  him 
out  of  the  office  because  he  had  the  impu- 
dence to  interfere  ?" 

"  No,  he  left  of  his  own  accord." 

"  What  a  high-minded  individual !"  said 
Pierce,  with  a  sneer. 

"  He  was  a  high-minded  individual,"  said 
Mobbs,  emphatically ;  "  and  you  will  believe 
it  too  when  you  know  what  he  suffered  on 
your  account." 

"  Suffered  on  my  account !"  ejaculated  the 
other.     "  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Not  so  loud,   Sir,  if  you   please,"  said 
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Mobbs,  who  was  now  alarmed  at  the  vehe- 
mence he  had  so  quickly  roused.  "  If  we 
were  overheard,  the  old  man  would  be  the 
death  of  me." 

"  Pshaw  !"  said  More,  impatiently,  looking 
upon  Mobbs  as  a  gossiping  little  fool,  w^ho 
really  had  nothing  of  importance  to  tell,  and 
had  kept  him  twaddling  all  the  time  for  com- 
pany's sake.  "  What  is  it,  man  ?  If  it 
concerns  me,  let's  hear  what  it  is !" 

But  Mobbs  saw  how  closely  he  had  been  on 
the  verge  of  making  a  dangerous  disclosure ; 
which,  considering  the  disposition  of  the  party 
concerned,  must  certainly  have  ended  in  an 
open  rupture  between  More  and  the  attorney. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  say  no  more 
about  it,  but  prepared  to  turn  the  matter  off 
by  assuming  the  character  he  had  wit  enough 
to  see  Pierce  imputed  to  him. 

"  Why,"  said  Mobbs,  confidentially  lower- 
ing his  voice,  "  this  clerk,  when  he  heard 
you  were   a  client  of  Mr.  BeUerby,  told  the 
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old  gentleman  one  day,  in  a  huff,  that  he  was 
sure  he  wanted  to  get  you  down  here  to 
marry  his  daughter,  and  if  he  knew  where 
you  lived,  he  would  put  you  on  your  guard 
against  such  a  shameful  plot.  Consequence 
was,  Mr.  Bellerby  turned  very  indignant,  and 
called  the  clerk  a  scoundrel.  Mr.  Taylor 
was  a  proud  man,  had  been  a  gentleman ;  so 
he  left  the  place,  and  has  never  been  heard  of 
since." 

"  Tush !"  said  More,  v/hose  patience  had 
barely  endured  this  fabrication  to  the  end. 
"  If  that's  what  you  call  suffering  on  my 
account,  I  can't  say  I  feel  under  very  deep 
obligation  to  him.  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Mobbs.  I  hope  you  will  soon  have  some 
one  to  help  you  in  your  duties,  who  better 
understands  his  own,  than  the  quondam 
gentleman  who  has  deserted  you  on  my 
account." 

So  saying.  Pierce  left  little  Mobbs  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  having  escaped  a  diffi- 
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culty  which  his  prying  and  incautious  nature 
had  nearly  brought  him  into. 

It  is  not  unlikely  the  reader  may  think 
Mr.  Pierce  More  a  person  of  remarkably 
dull  comprehension,  or  that  he  was  altogether 
deficient  in  the  organ  of  constructiveness, 
inasmuch  as  he  sees  him  in  possession  of 
certain  data,  and  having  a  knowledge  of  cer- 
tain facts  intimately  connected  with  other 
facts,  yet  at  present  perfectly  unsuspicious  of 
any  existing  relation  between  them,  and 
totally  unable  to  detect  that  easy  connection 
which  has  long  been  so  evident  to  him- 
self. 

With  all  deference,  however,  we  think, 
when  it  is  remembered  how  shght  a  resem- 
blance the  foohsh-sounding  tale  just  related 
by  Mobbs  bore  to  the  long  and  serious 
history  of  the  beggar's  misfortunes  —  how 
simple  in  themselves  were  both  accounts,  and 
how  easily  they  might  have  been  true  in  a 
thousand  cases  —  how  unlikely  it  was  that, 
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even  in  recalling  the  beggar's  story,  he 
should  ever,  for  an  instant,  imagine  that  this 
man's  woes  had  originated  from  the  same 
causes  as  his  own — how,  knowing  Winter 
as  he  did  personally  and  by  reputation  as  a 
man  of  fashion,  brought  up  at  college,  and 
having  spent  his  life  in  London,  not  to  men- 
tion the  careful  ignorance  he  had  feigned  of 
his  father's  partner — how  little  ground  there 
was  for  identifying  him  with  the  sleeping 
partner  of  an  attorney  whose  clerk  the 
beggar  had  been,  or  with  the  seducer  of 
Taylor's  wife ;  or  again  to  recognise  Mr. 
Bellerby  as  that  attorney,  Mobbs'  fellow-clerk 
as  Taylor,  and  the  dying  woman  in  London 
as  the  wife  of  Taylor — 

When  it  is  remembered  how  improbable 
the  connection  of  all  these  events  would 
appear  to  any  one  who  had  not  watched 
their  progress  from  the  beginning,  to  any  one 
who  had  not  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  laby- 
rinth, and  could  trace  the  unimpeded  path 
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at  a  glance  without  the  endless  obstructions 
of  an  opaque  wall,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  Pierce's  ignorance  of  what  is  so  palpable 
to  the  reader  w^ould  be  natural  in  any  case  ; 
and  more  so  in  his,  since  Pierce's  thoughts 
were  almost  always  running  between  Mona 
and  his  i-uin,  and  never  looking  out  for  the 
discovery  which  was  about  to  burst  upon 
him. 

It  is  just  probable  Pierce  might  have 
continued  in  his  present  state  of  ignorance 
for  years,  had  not  an  accident  which  occurred 
that  evening,  thrown  a  light  upon  this  skein 
of  events,  enabling  him  to  unravel  it  the 
instant  he  obtained  the  single  clue. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

It  was  the  last  evening  he  had  to  spend 
at  Mossbank.  Mr.  Bellerby  was  more  than 
usually  complacent  and  obliging.  Mary  could 
not  help  showing  how  sorry  she  was  to  lose 
so  engaging  a  companion.  Very  much  the 
same  sort  of  feeling  depressed  his  spirits;  and 
the  fact  of  observing  that  Mary  did  feel  sorry 
because  he  was  going,  made  him  look  upon 
his  departure  with  considerable  regret. 

Mary  was  habitually  so  cheerful  that  her 
silence  this  evening  was  very  marked.     More 
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was  almost  surprised  to  see  how  serious  she 
could  be ;  and,  in  consequence,  she  appeared 
to  him  more  interesting  than  he  had  hitherto 
thought  her.  Once  or  twice  he  caught 
himself  saying  things  to  her  which  he  blushed 
to  think  of  when  he  was  reminded  of  Lady 
Eda ;  and  then,  if  Mary  should  mistake  them 
for  anything  but  tlie  expression  of  feelings 
of  the  moment,  he  would  be  much  to  blame 
for  making  use  of  such  unguarded  language. 
When  this  occurred  to  him,  he  took  care  to 
season  his  remarks  with  frequent  allusions  to 
his  future  prospects.  At  these  times  Mr. 
Bellerby  always  pricked  up  his  ears  to  listen, 
and  sometimes  take  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion. 

The  attorney  did  not  fail  to  press  his 
hospitality  upon  Pierce,  assuring  him  a  hearty 
welcome  would  await  his  visits  to  Mossbank, 
as  frequently  as  he  pleased  to  make  them. 
To  all  these  invitations  Pierce  replied  in  the 
most  positive  terms,    that  however  agreeable 
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such  visits  might  be — and  he  knew  nothing 
that  would  give  him  greater  pleasure — he  had 
resolved  to  live  continually  in  London,  where 
he  hoped  to  engage  in  some  profession  which 
would  keep  him  in  constant  occupation. 

More  did  not  see  the  frown  on  the  attorney's 
brow,  when  he  thus  declared  his  intention  not 
to  revisit  Mossbank.  Mr.  Bellerby  asked 
him  what  profession  he  thought  of  entering 
upon.  Pierce  replied  he  had  not  finally  made 
up  his  mind,  but  he  had  been  thinking  of 
the  Bar,  not  by  any  means  as  the  speediest 
road  to  regain  his  lost  fortunes,  but  because 
it  best  suited  his  tastes  and  inclinations.  Mr. 
Bellerby  pointed  out  the  enormous  difficulties 
obstructing  the  paths  of  success  in  that 
noble  profession,  the  long  and  laborious  course 
of  study,  and  the  great  uncertainty  in  the 
end.  Pierce  said  he  had  duly  considered  all 
these  obstacles,  but  if  every  man  was  to  be 
defeated  by  the  first  difiiculties  he  encountered, 
there  was  no  calling  in  life  in  which  he  could 
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ever  succeed.  There  were  prizes  to  be  drawn, 
and  some  one  must  draw  them  ;  why  not  he 
as  well  as  another?  Mr.  Bellerby  did  not 
know;  it  might  be  he  would  succeed,  but 
unless  a  m.an  had  been  trained  to  habits  of 
industry  and  perseverance — he  meant  no  dis- 
paragement to  Mr.  More — he  thought  the  Bar 
the  worst  profession  a  man  could  choose. 
Then,  asked  Pierce,  what  would  he  have  him 
try,  surely  not  idleness  ?  He  was  too  old  for 
Army  or  Navy,  and  had  he  not  been,  he  was 
unfit  for  either ;  the  Church  was  out  of  the 
question,  he  could  not  subscribe  to  the 
articles.  There  was  no  choice ;  business  was 
as  little  suited  to  him  as  he  to  it ;  besides,  it 
was  but  a  species  of  gambling,  and  he  knew  of 
nothing  that  had  so  pernicious  an  effect  upon 
the  mind  as  the  constant  application  of  all 
the  faculties  to  the  pursuit  of  money.  Mr. 
Bellerby  secretly  sneered,  and  answered  that 
the  choice  of  professions  was  indeed  very 
limited  to  a  gentleman  in  More's  station  of 
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life.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  Bar  was  the 
best,  though  there  was  one  difficulty  Mr.  More 
would  do  well  to  consider:  this  was  the  immense 
disadvantage  he  would  necessarily  meet  with 
in  the  present  day,  in  having  to  contend  with 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  other  branches 
of  the  legal  profession.  Indeed,  Pierce  had 
not  thought  of  this,  though  he  remembered 
to  have  heard  how  many  attorneys  or  their  sons 
were  now  entering  the  profession,  and  doubtless 
they  would  get  many  clients,  owing  to  the 
connection. 

"It  was  well  known,"  said  Mr.  Bellerby, 
"  that  a  young  man  with  sufficient  talents, 
and  plenty  of  application,  might,  with  such  a 
connection,  make  his  way  at  the  Bar,  and 
indeed,  ensure  a  large  amount  of  business  in 
the  lapse  of  a  very  few^  years." 

Pierce  either  would  not  or  could  not  see 
the  drift  of  Mr.  Bellerby's  remarks.  He 
answered  with  simplicity  that  the  difficulty 
Mr.  Bellerby  had  suggested  would  evidently 
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be  a  disadvantage,  but  he  should  have  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  face  this  as  well  as 
others.  Thank  Heaven,  he  had  enough  to 
keep  him  tolerably  comfortable,  even  should 
he  fail  in  his  profession. 

Miss  Bellerby,  who  had  attentively  listened 
to  the  conversation  between  Pierce  and  her 
father,  was  vastly  relieved  at  its  innocent 
termination.  Of  course  she  saw,  as  every 
woman  of  tact  would  have  seen,  whither  the 
conversation  tended.  We  omit  to  describe 
what  passed  through  her  mind  the  while  ; 
a  lady  reader  will  at  once  understand  the 
delicacy  of  feelings  to  which  no  delicacy  of 
description  can  do  justice.  On  one  hand  the 
conversation  was  clearly  not  devoid  of  interest, 
on  the  other,  she  must  have  felt  no  small 
repugnance  to  hear  her  father  urging  his 
design  with  so  little  attempt  at  concealment. 

Immediately  she  perceived  the  direction 
his  purpose  had  taken,  she  rose  to  go  to  the 
piano,  or  to  look  over  her  music.      She  did 
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not  like  to  interrupt  them  by  playing,  and 
therefore  could  not  avoid  overhearing  nearly 
all  they  said. 

It  v^as  when  her  father  had  done  speaking, 
and  Pierce  came  to  join  her  at  the  instrument, 
that  the  incident  we  before  alluded  to,  came 
to  pass. 

"  What  will  you  try  ?"  said  Pierce,  seating 
himself  before  the  instrument,  and  running 
his  fingers  over  the  keys. 

"  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,"  she  answered  : 
"  anything  you  like,  only  I  would  much 
rather  hear  you  sing  something." 

"  And  I  would  much  rather  listen  to  you  ; 
and  as  I  am  selfish,  and  you  are  not,  you 
vnW  sing,  and  let  me  accompany  you." 

"  Very  well,  as  you  please,"  said  Mary. 

"  Let  me  choose  a  song,"  said  Pierce,  as 
he  looked  at  the  music  Mary  was  turning 
over.  "  Ah,  there's  one,  that  will  do  ;  it  is 
as  old  as  the  hills,  but  that  doesn't  signify. 
Stop,  you've  passed  it  over." 
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"  Which  was  it  ?"  said  Mary,  looking 
slightly  confused,  and  hurriedly  turning  over 
several  songs  at  once. 

"  Stop,  stop,  it's  a  long  way  back,"  and 
Pierce  took  the  book  from  her  hands.  "  Here 
it  is." 

As  he  spoke  Mary  said :  "  No,  not  that 
one,  not  that." 

But  Pierce  did  not  hear  her,  for  his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  some  writing  on  the  cover 
page.  He  knew  the  hand,  the  words 
were  "  Mary  Bellerby,  from  Gerard  Winter." 
He  read  them  twice  aloud.  Mary  was 
silent. 

''  From  Gerard  Winter  !"  exclaimed  More, 

ft 

with  an  accent  of  surprise ;  "  do  you  know 
Gerard  Winter,  Miss  Bellerby  ?" 

"  I  knew  him  once,"  she  replied,  changing 
colour  as  she  spoke.  "  He  was — that  is, 
his  father  was — a  partner  of  my  father's.  Mr. 
Winter  was  brought  up  here." 

"  A  partner  of  your  father's  !  Brought  up 
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here  !  Impossible  !  Yet  this  is  written  in  his 
own  hand." 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?"  asked  Miss  Bel- 
lerby,  timidly. 

For  an  instant  Pierce  made  no  reply.  The 
truth  had  flashed  upon  his  mind  :  Bellerby 
and  Winter,  the  partners,  were  the  joint  plotters 
of  his  ruin.  Taylor's  story,  Mobbs's  hints, 
all  recurred  to  him,  all  cleared  up  in  a 
moment.  Heavens  !  how  was  it  possible  to 
have  escaped  ruin  ?  He  shuddered  when  he 
remembered  where  he  was ;  even  now  some 
fresh  mine  might  be  ready  to  explode  beneath 
him  ;  all  connected  with  such  a  house,  must 
be  complicated  in  the  villainy  of  its  owners. 

While  reviewing  in  his  mind  the  conduct 
of  the  father,  and  the  guilt  of  his  partner's 
son.  More  forgot  the  kindness  of  Miss  Bel- 
lerby, and  the  daily  increasing  respect  with 
which  he  had  regarded  her.  For  the  moment, 
he  doubted  whether  she  too,  was  not  in  some 
way  leagued  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  in 
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accomplishing  his  ruin.  He  had  heai'd  her 
question.  He  hardly  dared  look  up  to  make 
a  reply,  fearing  lest  he  should  detect  in  her 
face  some  sign  of  the  guilt  he  so  wrongfully 
suspected  her  of. 

"  I  knew  him  once,"  he  answered  gravely. 

Miss  Bellerhy  was  ver}*  pale,  and  !More 
observed  that  the  hand  in  which  she  held 
the  music  slightly  trembled.  Her  confusion 
confirmed  his  suspicion.  How  little  did  he 
suspect  the  true  cause  of  that  confusion.  But 
Error,  hke  a  foul  weed  when  rooted,  soon 
overgrows  and  chokes  the  tender  plants  of 
Truth. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  stung  with  the  bitter 
feeling  that  he  had  been  again  deceived,  "  I 
knew  him  once,  and  I  know  him  now. 
Gerard  Winter  was  the  friend  I  told  you  of : 
he  ruined  me,  and  is  a  robber.  Gerard 
Winter  was  he  of  whom  I  spoke  as  the  hai'd- 
hearted  murderer  of  yonder  dying  woman. 
Her  husband  assumed  the  name  of  Tavlor, 

VOL.  n.  s 
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your  father's  clerk.  That  clerk  is  now  an 
outcast,  a  beggar ;  Winter  is  the  man  who 
made  him  so.  Gerard  Winter  and  your 
father—" 

"  Couple  not  their  names,"  said  Miss 
Bellerhy,  suddenly  interrupting  him.  "  If 
what  you  have  told  me  of  Gerard  Winter  be 
true,  he  is  a  greater — he  is  worse  than  I 
thought  he  was.  My  father — "  she  could 
hardly  speak. 

^'  Your  father,"  said  Pierce,  "  is  more 
nearly  connected  with  such  a  villain  than 
becomes  an  honourable  man." 

"  Mr.  More,  what  mean  you  ?"  said  Miss 
Bellerhy,  assuming  a  dignity  of  tone  and 
manner  which  alone  prevented  her  giving 
way  to  the  violent  emotions  that  threatened 
to  overpower  her. 

'*  I  mean,"  he  replied,  "  what  perhaps 
needs  no  explanation,  that  to  this  connection 
I  owe  my  ruin." 

"  Sir,"  said  Mary,  indignantly,  "  your  in- 
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sinuations  are  beyond  my  understanding. 
If  you  mean  to  insult  me  personally,  I  forgive 
you ;  if  your  words  injuriously  regard  my 
father,  know  he  is  as  little  worthy  of  your 
imputations,  as  he  is  in  want  of  his  daughter's 
voice  to  silence  them." 

With  these  words  Miss  Bellerby  left  the 
room. 

"  It  is  not  possible,"  mused  Pierce,  when 
the  door  closed  behind  her,  and  he  was  left 
alone,  "it  is  not  possible  :  this  high-spirited 
girl  can  never  be  aware  of  her  father's  roguery 
— she  cannot  know  what  a  pilfering,  miserly 
scoundrel  he  is.  I  must  have  misinterpreted 
her  manner  when  I  first  mentioned  Winter's 
name.  Her  confusion  staggered  me,  but 
with  what  dignity  she  answered  me  at  last. 
This  could  not  be  acting:  no,  no,  Mary,  I 
wronged  you — you  are  innocent — you  are 
not  one  of  them — your  kindness  to  me  was 
not  pretended  kindness.  Why  should  I 
forget  that,  and  suspect  you  now  ?" 

s  2 
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Then  he  remembered  how  Taylor  had 
spoken  of  her;  how  he  had  called  her  an 
"  angel  of  light,"  and  his  ''  kind  benefactress ;" 
and,  with  a  pleasing  conviction  that  she  was 
the  good  and  innocent  creature  he  had  before 
thought  her,  there  came  a  strong  desire  to 
make  immediate  reparation  for  the  injury  he 
had  done  her.  But  how  was  this  to  be 
effected?  He  could  not  unsay  what  he 
had  said  concerning  her  father;  besides,  he 
believed  that  with  regard  to  Mr.  Bellerby  he 
had  really  spoken  the  truth.  No  apology 
could  atone  for  the  insinuations  he  had  cast 
upon  her  father's  honour,  and  the  difficulty  of 
regaining  her  good  opinion ;  of  obtaining  her 
forgiveness,  and  of  showing  he  was  not,  as  he 
had  appeared  to  be,  utterly  ungrateful  for  the 
hospitality  of  Mossbank,  and  the  sympathy 
Mary  had  so  constantly  afforded  him,  made 
him  a  thousand  times  more  anxious  for  the 
reconciliation. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  was  informed 
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by  Mr.  Bellerby,  who  entered  the  room  for 
the  purpose,  that  the  gig  was  at  the  door 
ready  to  convey  him  to  the  raih-oad  station. 
Mr.  Bellerby  poured  forth  a  flood  of  regrets 
that  More's  visit  had  come  to  an  end,  and 
made  a  number  of  very  polite  speeches, 
all  of  which.  Pierce  felt  sure,  were  coupled, 
like  the  Errate's  blessings  to  the  Busne, 
with  a  tantamount  number  of  inward 
curses. 

When  Mr.  Bellerby  had  expended  the 
first  vigour  of  his  insincerity,  Pierce  asked 
permission  to  have  five  minutes'  conversation 
with  Mary  before  he  took  leave  of  Mossbank. 
The  request  startled  the  attorney,  but  it  was 
evident  to  Pierce  he  received  it  with  un- 
expected delight.  Mr.  Bellerby  had  no  doubt 
his  daughter  would  be  very  sorry  if  Mr.  More 
went  away  without  wishing  her  good-bye: 
he  would  let  her  know  directly.  The  five 
minutes   expired    before    the    attorney    came 
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back.  The  displeasure  in  his  counte- 
nance marked  the  ill-success  of  his  em- 
bassy. 

"  WeU,  Sir,"  said  Pierce,  "  will  Miss  Bel- 
lerby  grant  the  favour  I  ask  ?" 

"My  daughter,  Sir,"  stammered  the  at- 
torney, "  is  not  very  well  this  morning.  She 
desired  me  to  make  her  excuses  and  say  how 
excessively  annoyed  she  is,  not  to  be  able  to 
leave  her  room.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know 
what's  the  matter  with  her ;  but  young  ladies 
will  be  rather  whimsical  at  times,  Sir. 
Between  ourselves,"  said  Mr.  Bellerby,  in  a 
whisper,  "  Mary  is  rather  delicate,  that  is — a 
little  nervous — silly  creature  !  —  takes  odd 
fancies.  You  see,  parting  with  friends  is 
sometimes  too  much  for  weak  nerves — you 
know  what  women  are.  Sir.  Well,  well, 
Mary  is  one  of  the  best  of  them,  though  I 
say  it  who  perhaps  should  not.  Yes,  Sir, 
she's  a  child  any  father  might  be  proud  of, 
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and  a  woman  that  will  make  any  man  happy 
who  is  lucky  enough  to  win  her. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  Pierce,  extricating 
his  hand  from  the  bony  fingers  of  the  old 
man,  "  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  be  proud  of 
your  daughter,  Mr.  Bellerby;  and  as  to  her 
kindness,  I  am  only  sorry  she  has  denied  me 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  gratitude 
for  the  share  of  it  I  have  met  with  during 
my  short  visit  under  your  roof.  I  beg  of 
you  to  convey  to  her  my  sincere  regret  at 
being  obliged  to  leave  without  a  parting 
word.  But  I  must  be  off ;  and  don't  forget 
to  deliver  my  message." 

"  I  will  be  sure  to  tell  her,  Sir ;  and  re- 
member. Sir,  whenever  you  feel  disposed  to 
honour  us  with  a  visit — and  anything  in  the 
way  of  business,  Mr.  More — " 

"  Thank  you,"  answered  Pierce,  as  he  got 
into  the  gig.  "Take  care,  if  you  please, 
that  my  first  half-year's  income  is  paid  in 
advance,  as  we  agreed  it  should  be — a  hundred 
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and  fifty  before  the  end  of  the  month.  You 
must  not  fail,  if  you  please  ;  I  have  nothing 
to  go  on  with.     Good-bye." 

And  with  these  injunctions  Pierce  drove 
from  Mossbank. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Before  we  follow  Pierce  More  to  London, 
there  to  pursue  the  course  of  his  unprospering 
fortunes,  we  will  pause,  only  for  a  moment, 
to  take  that  farewell  of  Miss  Bellerby  which 
she  so  cruelly  denied  to  her  penitent  of- 
fender. 

A  glance  first  at  her  father.  Mr.  Bellerby 
stood  on  the  hall-steps  till  the  gig  had 
driven  forth  from  the  garden-gates,  and  had 
conveyed  his  late  guest  at  least  a  mile  on 
the  way  to  the  railway  station.  The  attorney's 
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features  were  screwed  up,  as  if  he  vainly 
hoped  to  keep  in  sight  the  two-wheeled 
vehicle  and  the  departing  traveller.  His 
hand,  raised  above  his  knitted  brow,  shaded 
the  light  that  dazzled  his  failing  vision. 
But  the  gig,  whose  dust  and  whereabouts 
had,  from  the  high  position  of  the  cottage, 
been  perceptible  for  ten  minutes  after  leaving 
his  doors,  was  no  longer  visible. 

Still  he  peered  and  looked  in  the  direction 
of  the  station.  Not  even  if  Mr.  Bellerby  had 
been  gifted  with  the  eyes  of  Argus  could  he 
have  seen  the  object  it  might  be  supposed  he 
was  looking  after.  A  turn  in  the  road,  an 
intervening  hill,  had  completely  shut  that 
object  out.  Still  he  looked  and  peered  ;  and 
what  he  strained  his  mind's  gaze  at,  was  fully 
as  invisible  as  the  gig  behind  the  hill.  Yes  ! 
he  strained  to  read  the  untraced  pages  of  a 
future  day — to  tell  the  pointings  of  the  giddy 
vane  before  the  wind  had  blown ;  forgetting 
that    a   short  half-hour  on  Future's  never- 
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trodden  way,  was  as  much  beyond  his  divi- 
nation as  the  change  of  countless  ages. 

Yet  all  of  us,  like  Mr.  Bellerby,  think  of  the 
morrow  only  as  part  of  to-day  not  yet  come, 
though  almost  sure  to  come.  Already  we  see 
it,  with  its  train  of  things  and  nothings,  just 
as  we  have  looked  upon  its  fellow  many 
thousand  times  before  ;  and  thus,  in  real  un- 
certainty, cultivate  an  unreal  certainty.  We 
say :  "  As  things  have  been,  so  shall  they  ever 
be ;"  "  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  so,"  &c. 
We  say  so,  and  think  so,  and  think  the  idea 
that  grew  to  will,  that  grew  to  action,  that 
grew  to  past  event,  shall  be  the  foretype  of 
this  now  latest  new  idea. 

That  such  things  are  because  such  things 
were,  is  a  faithful  proposition  in  the  re- 
trospect ;  but  that  such  things  shall  be 
because  such  things  were,  is  the  deceitful 
quicksand  wherein  thousands  sink  and  perish. 
Because  I  live  to-day,  which  yesterday  was 
a  morrow,  shall  I  live  to-morrow  as  certainly 
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as  I  have  lived  to-day?  Yet  is  it  said: 
"  There  is  none  so  old,  that  hopeth  not  to 
live  at  least  one  day."  But  if  perchance  I 
live  it  notj  my  thousand  schemes,  all  uncer- 
tain even  if  I  live,  are  doubly  ended  if  I  die ; 
and  though  now  to  me  most  important, 
would,  but  for  my  existence,  be  utterly  with- 
out being  or  import  of  any  kind. 

Yet  not  because  of  uncertainty  shall  we 
trust  to  chance.  Chance  is  a  broken  reed, 
whereon  the  blind  predestinarian  leans,  as 
upon  a  broken  staff ;  it  is  the  weakest  prop 
of  weakness,  the  guide  of  fools,  the  pitfall  of 
human  frailty,  the  laissez  oiler  of  an  im- 
potent conscience ;  yea,  the  broadway  that 
leadeth  to  destruction.  Chance,  so  called, 
may  send  the  breeze,  but  chance  is  not  the 
pilot.  When  left  to  chance,  the  odds  are 
most  in  favour  of  a  wreck,  because  the 
dangers  outweigh  the  safety.  Vigilance  and 
faith,  with  purpose  and  resolve,  must  work 
what  is  to  be,  if  it  is  to  be. 
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So  far,  old  man,  you  err  not.  But  be 
not  over  sure  that  all  your  cunning  will 
compass  all  your  ends.  Those  straining 
looks  are  lightened,  with  an  exulting  grin. 
Beware !  It  is  in  common  nature  to  see 
things  easiest  as  our  wishes  paint  them,  not 
as  Fate  shall  serve  them  to  us. 

Possibly  Mr.  Bellerby's  thoughts  may  be 
conjectured — at  least,  the  turn  they  were  most 
likely  to  take  while  contemplating  the  de- 
parture of  a  person  whose  fortunes  were  so 
intimately  connected  with  his  own. 

As  a  general  rule,  most  people  have,  at 
certain  periods  in  their  lives,  particular 
objects  of  interest  which  more  or  less 
enter  into  all  the  collateral  interests  then 
affecting  them  for  good  or  bad.  Not  that 
the  same  sort  of  interests  affect  different 
people  in  the  same  way,  but  that  almost  all 
experience  at  some  stage  of  their  passage 
through  life,  the  domination  of  one  or  other 
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of  the  prevailing  passions.  Whether  it  be 
the  love  of  the  sexes  in  the  beginning,  or  the 
love  of  money  at  the  end ;  whether  it  be  the 
love  of  straws  and  rattles  in  childhood,  or 
the  love  of  place  and  power  in  manhood,  it 
matters  not.  Unless  a  man  be  a  mere  pipe 
for  fortune  to  blow  tunes  on,  or  worse 
a  thing  which  cannot  be  made  even  to 
vibrate  to  the  air,  in  all  likelihood  he  will 
know  what  it  is  to  be  the  slave  of  some  one 
passion — affection,  aim,  interest,  object,  or 
whatever  she  or  he  may  please  to  call  it. 

Mr.  Bellerby  knew  this,  and  had  known  it 
for  many  years  past.  The  love  of  money 
had  been  the  mainspring  of  every  action,  the 
nucleus  of  all  his  thoughts  ;  but,  besides  this 
ordinary  passion,  was  one  nearly  as  powerful, 
and  infinitely  more  praiseworthy — the  love 
for  his  daughter.  It  may  be,  this  strong 
affection  for  his  only  child,  was  a  principal 
cause  of  the  origin,  or  at  least  the  growth, 
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of  his  propensity  to    collect  money  and    to 
hoard  it. 

These  two  absorbing  interests,  though 
nearly  equipollent,  and,  as  we  have  supposed, 
one  of  them  partly  owing  its  strength  to  the 
other,  were  yet  of  such  opposite  natures,  as 
frequently  to  threaten  mutual  destruction. 
If  the  affection  for  his  child  had  proposed 
to  him  a  satisfactory  end  in  laying  by  his 
wealth,  the  contemplation  of  that  wealth  had 
at  last  begotten  so  powerful  a  love  for  itself 
alone,  that  the  questionable  means  whereby 
he  often  added  to  its  store  made  him  tremble 
lest  his  daughter  should  discover  them. 

His  attention  never  reverted  to  Mary,  with- 
out considering  her  as  the  only  obstacle  to 
the  increase  of  his  treasures ;  and  he  could 
not  look  upon  his  money,  without  feeling  it 
to  be  a  great  barrier  between  him  and  the 
love  for  his  daughter. 

It  usually  happens  when  the  mind  is 
operated  upon   in   two   directions   that   the 
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opposing  powers  tend  to  neutralize  each 
other's  actions  ;  thus,  one  passion  is  weakened 
by  another.  Happiness  is  more  alloyed  when 
flowing  from  many  sources  ;  and  most  of  all, 
sorrow  is  diverted  by  a  counter  sorrow. 

All  who  have  suffered,  are  practically  aware 
of  this.  We  sometimes  almost  welcome  a 
second  cause  of  sorrow  ;  so  much  it  steals 
away  attention  from  the  first.  To  use  a 
plain  simile,  the  additional  burden  gives  us 
balance :  as  he  who  staggers  under  one  full 
water-pail,  walks  steadily  with  two.  There 
are,  however,  exceptions  to  such  rules.  For 
instance,  when  two  evils  are  in  such  con- 
junction that  each  inflames  instead  of  miti- 
gating the  other  ;  when  the  growth  of  one, 
instead  of  swallowing  up,  preserves  an  ad- 
vancement in  the  other  commensurate  to  its 
own. 

Such,  unhappily,  was  the  case  with  Mr. 
Bellerby.  Though  one  affection  was  innocent, 
the  guilt  of  the  other  made  a  curse  of  both. 
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The  more  he  loved  his  daughter  the  more 
inducement  he  had  to  act  dishonourably 
for  her  aggrandizement.  Could  he  have 
supposed  that  happiness  flowed  from  any 
source  but  wealth,  his  temptation  would 
have  been  less,  and  his  own  peace  of  mind 
greater. 

The  gig  out  of  sight,  and  having,  as  he 
imagined,  seen  his  way  with  tolerable  clear- 
ness through  the  mazy  windings  of  his 
projected  schemes,  he  turned  from  the  steps 
to  hasten  to  Mary's  room ;  there,  as  he  hoped, 
to  learn  the  reason  of  her  absence  at  the 
moment  of  More's  departure ;  a  time,  of  all 
others,  that  rendered  such  an  act  most  un- 
accountable. 

To  his  first  demand  for  admittance,  he 
received  reply  that  his  daughter  had  a  head- 
ache, and  wished  to  remain  quiet.  Whether 
true  or  feigned,  such  a  circumstance  was  not 
likely  to  assist  him  in  making  the  discovery 

VOL.    n.  T 
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upon  which  his  curiosity  was  roused.  He 
told  Mary  he  wished  to  see  her  at  once,  and 
promised  not  to  detain  her  above  a  minute 
or  two. 

"  Now  tell  me,  child,"  said  the  old 
man  as  he  entered  his  daughter's  apart- 
ment, and  led  her  to  the  window,  "what 
is  the  matter  with  you,  Mary  ?  Why 
wouldn't  you  come  down,  my  darling,  to 
see  our  young  friend  off?  Come,  come, 
don't  cry,  my  pet.  What  has  he  been 
saying    to    you?" 

Mary  only  sobbed,  and  stifled  some  words 
in  her  pocket-handkerchief,  which  she  pro- 
bably intended  should  not  be  intelligible  to 
anybody. 

"  What  say,  my  dear  ?"  said  her  father, 
pricking  up  his  ears,  and  bending  for- 
ward his  grey  head  to  catch  her  meaning. 
"  What  was  it  he  said  to  you,  darhng  ? 
Come    tell    me  —  you'll    tell    your    father. 
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won't  you  ?    Yes,  I  know  you  will ;  there's 
a  dear  !" 

The  old  man  waited  for  an  answer,  but 
still  Mary  did  nothing  but  sob. 

"  There,  there,  don't  cry  so,  my  child. 
What  is  it  he  said?"  but  his  coaxing  was 
of  no  use,  and  appeared  to  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  bring  more  tears  to  Mary's 
eyes.  At  last,  Mr.  Bellerby  began  to  be 
impatient. 

"  Come,  Mary  dear  !  don't  be  so  foolish. 
What  is  it  the  fellow  said  ?" 

"  Nothing,  father,  nothing.  Why  do 
you  tease  me  so?  You  see  I  am  not 
well." 

"  But  I  know  better,"  said  the  old  man  ; 
"  I  know  he  has  said  something ;  and  if  I 
thought  he  had  insulted  you,  Mary,  I  have 
the  power" — and  he  clenched  his  hands,  and 
spoke  between  his  teeth — "  I  have  the  power 
to  make  him  pay  for  it." 

T  2 
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"  Hush,  father  !"  said  Mary,  suddenly 
struck  with  alarm,  as  if  dreading  some  hidden 
meaning  in  his  words.  "  Why  do  you  talk 
in  this  way  ?  Mr.  More  has  not  insulted 
me,  and  you  have  no  reason  to  suppose  any- 
thing of  the  kind." 

"Then  why  all  this  crying?  And  why 
wouldn't  you  let  him  speak  with  you  for  five 
minutes  ?  Who  knows  what  he  had  to 
say?  I'll  answer  for  it,  he  wanted  to 
make  a  proposition  for  your  hand,  and 
through  your  obstinacy " — and  here  the 
old  man  saw  all  his  schemes  frustrated  at 
a  blow,  and  called  to  mind  still  more 
urgent  reasons  for  the  match  he  had 
laboured  to  bring  about,  "  through  your 
obstinacy  and  perverseness,  you  have  ruined 
the  whole  concern.  Ruined!  Ay,  you  don't 
know  what  you  have  done !"  and  he  let 
go  her  hand,  and  stamped  about  the  room 
in  a  frenzy. 
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"  Father,  dear  father  !"  she  exclaimed, 
going  up  to  him  and  putting  her  arm 
round  his  neck,  "  what  has  happened  to 
you?  Why  do  you  talk  in  that  strange 
way?  You  frighten  me  so.  There  must 
be  some  mistake.  He — Mr.  More,  never 
said  anything  —  never  hinted  at  —  nothing 
could  be  further  from  his  thoughts,  or  from 
mine,  I  am  sure,  than — than — " 

"  Don't  tell  me,  child.  Do  you  think  I 
am  blind.  Do  you  think  I  couldn't  see 
through  him.  Ha !  ha !  I  know  what 
makes  you  cry.  You  know  him  as  well 
as  I  do — the  fine  gentleman,  forsooth.  He 
loves  you,  Mary,  and  has  told  you  so,  I 
dare  say." 

— "  Sir !     Father  !"— 

"  And  has  told  you,"  he  went  on,  not 
heeding  the  interruption,  "  that  Mr.  More, 
of  Moreton,  the  descendant  of  one  of  the 
proudest  families   in   England,   can't    marry 
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an  attorney's  daughter;  and  so  he  comes 
here  to  amuse  himself  by  trifling  with 
her  affections,  and  goes  off  with  the  deter- 
mination never  to  come  back  again.  But 
rU  be  even  with  him,  the  scoundrel !  I 
know  where  the  shoe  pinches,  and  we 
shall  see  whether  he  can  insult  me  with 
impunity." 

"  Father,  he  has  not  insulted  you.  You 
accuse  him  wrongfully.  He  has  been  most 
unfortunate,  and  his  misfortunes  may  have 
taught  him  to  be  distrustful  of  others.  If, 
in  thought,  he  wronged  you,  he  is  too  sen- 
sible not  to  discover  his  error,  and  too  gene- 
rous not  to  own  it  when  he  has  discovered 
it." 

"And  so,"  said  Mr.  Bellerby,  turning 
sharply,  and  glaring  furiously  at  his  daughter, 
"  and  so  you  take  upon  yourself  to  defend 
him,  do  you?  You  take  his  part  against 
your  father,  do  you  ?     You  justify  his  con- 
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duct,  and  pretend  he  has  not  insulted  me, 
when  I  tell  you  that  he  said  to  my  face  he 
suspected  me  of  roguery  !  You  call  this  no 
insult,  and  dare  attempt  to  screen  him. 
You !  for  whom  1  have  drivelled  away  my 
existence — grinding  myself  to  dust — denying 
myself  every  comfort,  and  doing  such 
things  as  would  justify  the  worst  of  his 
suspicions.  Ay  !  you  may  groan,  ungrate- 
ful minx  !  There  was  but  one  way  I  had 
left  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  what  I 
have  done  for  you ;  and  you  have  thwarted 
me." 

"  For  God's  sake,"  said  Mary,  placing  her 
hand  upon  her  father's  mouth,  "  say  no 
more.  You  have  worked  yourself  into  a 
passion.  You  are  saying  what  you  do  not 
mean — you — " 

"  No,  by  God,  I  am  not !  'Tis  enough  to 
break  my  heart ;"  and  here  his  passion  found 
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a  vent  in  tears.  "  But  I  am  a  miserable  old 
man,  and  you  think  you  can  do  what  you 
like  with  me ;  but  he  shan't.  He's  a  gull — 
a  fool.  Old  as  I  am,  I  am  more  than  a 
match  for  him.  He  shan't  insult  me,  nor  trifle 
with  your  affections,  for  nothing.  There,  let 
me  go,"  he  said,  pushing  aside  his  daughter, 
and  leaving  the  room;  then  turning  back,  "  I 
spoke  in  a  passion,  Mary,"  he  added ;  "  don't 
remember  what  I  said.  I  spoke  in  a  passion. 
I  didn't  mean  to  say  you  were  ungrateful, 
child.  No,  no,  I  spoke  too  hastily.  You 
need  not  be  afraid  of  your  father  doing  any- 
thing you  would  be  ashamed  of  No,  no, 
he  loves  you  too  much,  Mary.  Come,  kiss 
me,  my  child.  I — I  spoke  in  a  passion. 
Forget  what  I  said ;  forget  all  about  it, 
Mary." 

So  saying,  he  embraced  his  daughter,  and 
left  the  room. 
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When  alone,  Mary's  first  act  was  an  act 
of  disobedience;  but  her  disobedience  was 
involuntary.  For  her  own  sake,  as  well  as 
for  her  father's,  she  would  gladly  have  for- 
gotten all  he  had  said  ;  but  she  could  not 
forget  it.  His  words,  it  was  true,  were 
spoken  in  anger,  and  in  after  calmness  he 
had  contradicted  them ;  still  they  were  words 
of  such  deep  meaning,  of  such  vast  im- 
portance, that,  whether  true  or  not,  they 
betrayed  the  existence  of  those  thoughts 
from  which  they  sprung — thoughts  that  had 
floated  through  Mary's  mind  before,  but  now 
were  anchored  there  by  the  accidental  con- 
firmation of  her  father's  angry  and  unguarded 
expressions. 

His  object  on  entering  her  room  had  been 
to  seek  an  explanation  of  her  sudden  change 
with  regard  to  Pierce  More.  She  had  re- 
fused   to  give    this    explanation — indeed,    it 
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was  impossible  she  could  have  done  other- 
wise. Her  father  had  then  interpreted  her 
conduct  from  his  own  impressions,  and  had 
assigned  reasons  for  it  which  both  sur- 
prised and  wounded  her.  Above  all, 
that  which  had  most  alarmed  her,  and  had 
sunk  deepest  into  her  heart,  were  the 
threats  her  father  had  uttered,  and  the  allu- 
sions he  let  fall  concerning  certain  acts  done, 
as  he  said,  for  her  advantage,  but  to  his 
dishonour. 

Reviewing  the  conversation  in  the  order  of 
its  occurrence,  these  interrogatories  suggested 
themselves  to  her.  Was  it  then  so  evident 
to  her  father  that  Mr.  More  had  such  inten- 
tions ?  that  he  liked  her  so  much  ?  Was  it 
the  least  probable  that,  in  requesting  the  five 
minutes'  interview,  he  had  anything  parti- 
cular to  say  to  her  ?  or  was  it  not  more  likely 
that  her  father  should  be  right  in  his  other 
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supposition,  that  Mr.  More  had  been — not 
trifling,  but  had  gone  away  determined  never 
to  come  back,  because  he  was  too  proud 
to  marry  an  attorney's  daughter?  Surely 
no  thought  of  the  kind  ever  entered  his 
head  ?  Impossible  ! — it  was  unjust !  But 
how  angry  it  had  made  her  father  !  This 
it  was  that  put  him  in  such  a  passion,  this 
it  was  that  made  him  suppose  Mr.  More 
had  insulted  him,  and  then  her  trying  to 
explain  only  irritated  him  ten  times  worse. 
Why  did  she  say  anything?  Hjw  could 
she  be  so  foolish,  so  inconsiderate  ?  She 
ought  to  have  known  how  violent  it  made 
her  dear  father  to  contradict  him;  still  she 
felt  sure  he  had  accused  Mr.  More  wrong- 
fully ;  and  if  so,  was  it  not  her  duty  to 
speak?  But  what  could  her  father  mean 
by  saying  Mr.  More  had  told  him  to  his 
face  that  he  suspected  him  of — " 
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Here  Mary  turned  pale,  and  looked  to  see 
whether  any  one  was  in  the  room  to  detect 
her  thoughts. 

"  Oh,  no !  it  could  not  be  1"  she  said, 
shuddering  as  she  remembered  her  father's 
words ;  "  '  I  have  done  such  things  as  would 
justify  More's  worst  suspicions.'  It  could 
not  be.  My  father  knew  not  what  he 
was  saying — and  such  threats,  too  !  O 
God !  what  dreadful  meaning  could  he 
have  r 

Mary  pressed  her  hands  against  her  fore- 
head, as  if  to  drive  away  these  terrible 
thoughts ;  but  the  more  she  tried  to  drive 
them  away,  the  more  forcibly  they  recurred 
to  her. 

They  reminded  her  of  Pierce's  sudden 
astonishment  and  looks  of  suspicion  when  he 
read  Winter's  name  on  the  piece  of  music ; 
they  reminded   her  of  his  saying  her  father 
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was  too  nearly  connected  with  such  a  villain 
as  Winter  for  an  honourable  man ;  they  re- 
minded her  of  Winter's  desperate  character, 
of  his  late  unusual  visits,  of  the  hitherto 
unexplained  absence  of  Taylor,  of  More's 
ruin,  of  her  father's  trips  to  Moreton,  of  his 
close  apphcation  to  business,  of  his  evident 
anxiety  for  her  marriage,  and  finally  of  the 
dark  consequences  to  which  he  alluded  as  the 
penalty  of  her  having  thwarted  his  wishes 
and  More's  advances. 

She  became  bewildered  at  length  with 
the  confusion  of  painful  reflections  that 
crowded  upon  her.  She  dared  not  attempt 
to  fathom  them.  Her  father  must  be  mis- 
taken about  More — More  must  be  mistaken 
about  her  father ;  Winter  was  the  most 
shocking  villain  she  had  ever  heard  of,  and 
she  herself  was  partly  to  blame  for  every- 
thing. 

Such,  in  plain  terms,  is  the  nearest  solu- 
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tion  we  can  give  of  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
clusion she  gradually  arrived  at.  To  make 
further  discoveries,  to  set  her  own  mind  at 
rest  by  clearing  up  the  mist  which  had 
settled  upon  her  father's  character,  was  the 
work  of  many  weeks. 
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"  These  volumes  contain  much  valuable  matter.  The  letters  which  George, 
first  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  laid  by  as  worthy  of  preservation,  have  some  claim 
to  see  the  light,  for  he  held  more  than  one  office  in  the  State,  and  consequently 
kept  up  a  communication  with  a  great  number  of  historical  personages.  He 
himself  was  twice  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  first,  under  Lord  Rockingham,  and 
secondly,  under  Pitt ;  his  most  constant  correspondents  were  his  two  brothers, 
WilUam  and  Thomas  Grenville,  both  of  whom  spent  the  chief  part  of  their  lives 
in  ofiicial  employments,  and  of  whom  the  former  is  sufficiently  known  to  fame 
as  Lord  Grenville.  The  staple  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  these  family  documents, 
but  there  are  also  to  be  found  interspersed  with  the  Grenville  narrative,  letters 
from  every  man  of  note,  dating  from  the  death  of  the  elder  Pitt  to  the  end  of 
the  century.  There  are  three  periods  upon  which  they  shed  a  good  deal  of  light. 
The  formation  of  the  Coalition  Ministry  in  1783,  the  illness  of  the  King  in  1788, 
and  the  first  war  with  Republican  France.  Lord  Grenville's  letters  to  his  brother 
afford  a  good  deal  of  information  on  the  machinations  of  the  Prince's  party,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  Prince  and  the  Duke  of  York  during  the  King's  illness." — The 
Times. 

"  A  very  remarkable  and  valuable  publication.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  has 
himself  undertaken  the  task  of  forming  a  history  from  the  papers  of  his  grand- 
father and  great-uncle,  the  Earl  Temple  (first  Marquis  of  Buckingham),  and  Lord 
Grenville,  of  the  days  of  the  second  Wm.  Pitt.  The  letters  which  are  given  to 
the  public  in  these  volumes,  extend  over  an  interval  commencing  with  1782,  and 
ending  with  1800.  In  that  interval  events  occurred  which  can  never  lose  their 
interest  as  incidents  in  the  history  of  England.  The  Coalition  Ministry  and  its 
dismissal  by  the  King — the  resistance  of  the  Sovereign  and  Pitt  to  the  efi'orts  of 
the  discarded  ministers  to  force  themselves  again  into   office — the  great   con- 
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stitutional  question  of  the  Regency  ■which  arose  upon  the  King's  disastrous  malady 
— the  contest  upon  that  question  between  the  heir  apparent  and  the  ministers 
of  the  Crown — the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  consequent 
entrance  of  England  upon  the  great  European  war, — these,  with  the  union 
with  Ireland,  are  political  movements  every  detail  of  which  possesses  the  deepest 
interest.  In  these  volumes,  details,  then  guarded  with  the  most  anxious  care 
from  all  eyes  but  those  of  the  privileged  few,  are  now  for  the  first  time  given  to 
the  public.  The  most  secret  history  of  many  of  the  ti-ansactions  is  laid  bare. 
It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  contemporary  history  more  completely  exemplified. 
From  such  materials  it  was  not  possible  to  form  a  work  that  would  not  possess 
the  very  highest  interest.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  has,  however,  moulded  his 
materials  with  no  ordinary  ability  and  skill.  The  connecting  narrative  is  written 
both  with  judgment  and  vigour — not  unfrequently  in  a  style  that  comes  up  to 
the  highest  order  of  historical  composition — especially  in  some  of  the  sketches  of 
personal  character.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  individual  of  celebrity  throughout 
the  period  from  1782  to  1800  who  is  not  introduced  into  these  pages ;  amongst 
others,  besides  the  King  and  the  various  members  of  the  royal  family,  are  Rock- 
ingham, Shelburne,  North,  Thurlow,  Loughborough,  Fox,  Pitt,  Sheridan,  Burke, 
Portland,  Sydney,  Fitzwilliam,  Tierney,  Buckingham,  Grenville,  Grey,  Malmes- 
bury,  Wilberforce,Burdett,  Fitzgibbon,  Grattan,  Flood,  Cornwallis,  the  Beresfords, 
the  Ponsonbys,  the  Wellesleys,  he"  - -Morning  Herald. 

•'  These  memoirs  are  among  the  most  valuable  materials  for  history  that  have 
recently  been  brought  to  light  out  of  the  archives  of  any  of  our  great  families. 
The  period  embraced  by  the  letters  is  from  the  beginning  of  1782  to  the  close 
of  1 799,  comprising  the  last  days  of  the  North  Administration,  the  brief  life  of 
the  Rockingham,  and  the  troubled  life  of  the  Shelburne  Ministry,  the  stormy 
career  of  the  Coalition  of  '83,  the  not  less  stormy  debates  and  intrigues  which 
broke  out  on  the  first  insanity  of  the  King,  the  gradual  modifications  of  Pitt's  first 
Ministry,  and  the  opening  days  of  the  struggle  with  France  after  her  first  great 
revolution.  Of  these  the  most  valuable  illustrations  concern  the  motives  of  Fox 
in  withdrawing  from  Shelburne  and  joining  with  North  against  him,  the  desperate 
intriguing  and  deliberate  bad  faith  of  the  King  exerted  against  the  Coalition,  and 
the  profligacy  and  heartlessness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  brother  all  through 
the  Regency  debates.  On  some  incidental  subjects,  also,  as  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
the  Warren  Hastings  trial,  the  Fitzgerald  outbreak,  the  Union,  the  sad  vicissitudes 
and  miseries  of  the  last  days  of  the  old  French  monarchy,  &c.,  the  volumes  supply 
illustrative  facts  and  comments  of  much  interest." — Examiner. 

"  This  valuable  contribution  to  the  treasures  of  historic  lore,  now  for  the 
first  time  produced  from  the  archives  of  the  Buckingham  family  displays  the 
action  of  the  different  parties  in  the  State,  throws  great  light  on  the  personal 
character  of  the  King,  as  well  as  on  the  share  which  he  took  in  the  direction  of 
public  affairs,  and  incidentally  reveals  many  facts  hitherto  but  imperfectly  known 
or  altogether  unknown.  In  order  to  render  the  contents  of  the  letters  more 
intelligible,  the  noble  Editor  has,  with  great  tact  and  judgment,  set  them  out  in 
a  kind  of  historical  framework,  in  which  the  leading  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  written  are  briefly  indicated — the  result  being  a  happy  combination  of 
the  completeness  of  historical  narrative  with  the  freshness  of  original  thought 
and  of  contemporaneous  record." — John  Bull. 

"  These  volumes  are  a  treasure  for  the  politician,  and  a  mine  of  wealth  for  the 
historian." — Britannia. 
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deep  attention  of  the  public.  We  are  bound  to  say,  that  as  a  pohtical  biography 
we  have  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with  a  book  more  dexterously  handled,  or  more 
replete  with  interest.  The  history  of  the  famous  session  of  1846,  as  written  by 
Disraeli  in  that  brilliant  and  pointed  style  of  which  he  is  so  consummate  a  master, 
is  deeply  interesting.  He  has  traced  this  memorable  struggle  with  a  vivacity  and 
power  unequalled  as  yet  in  any  narrative  of  Parliamentary  proceedings." 

From  The  Dublin  University  Magazine. — "  A  political  biography  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck  by  Mr.  Disraeli  must  needs  be  a  work  of  interest  and 
importance.  Either  the  subject  or  the  writer  would  be  sufficient  to  invest  it 
with  both — the  combination  surrounds  it  with  peculiar  attractions.  In  this 
most  interesting  volume  Mr.  Disraeli  has  produced  a  memoir  of  his  friend  in 
which  he  has  combined  the  warmest  enthusiasm  of  affectionate  attachment  with 
the  calmness  of  the  critic," 

From  The  Morning  Herald. — "  Mr.  Disraeli's  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
his  departed  friend  is  as  graceful  and  as  touching  as  it  is  accurate  and  impartial. 
No  one  of  Lord  George  Bentinck's  colleagues  could  have  been  selected,  who, 
from  his  high  literary  attainments,  his  personal  intimacy,  and  party  associations, 
would  have  done  such  complete  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  friend  and  Parlia- 
mentary associate.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  here  presented  us  with  the  very  type  and 
embodiment  of  what  history  should  be.  His  sketch  of  the  condition  of  parties 
is  seasoned  vrith  some  of  those  piquant  personal  episodes  of  party  manoeuvres 
and  private  intrigues,  in  the  author's  happiest  and  most  captivating  vein,  which 
convert  the  dry  details  of  politics  into  a  sparkhng  and  agreeable  narrative." 


LORD  PALMERSTON'S  OPINIONS 

AND    POLICY; 

AS  MINISTER,  DIPLOMATIST,  AND  STATESMAN, 

during  more  than  forty  years  of  public  life. 
1  V.  Svo.,  with  Portrait,  12s. 

'*  This  work  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  political  library.  It  gives  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  sentiments  and  opinions  by  which  the  policy  of  Lord 
Palmerston  has  been  dictated  as  a  diplomatist  and  statesman." — Chronicle. 

"  This  is  a  remarkable  and  seasonable  publication ;  but  it  is  something  more — 
it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  historical  treasures  of  our  country  during  more 
than  forty  of  the  most  memorable  years  of  our  annals.  We  earnestly  recommend 
the  volume  to  general  perusal." — Standard. 
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THE  LIFE  OE  MAEIE  DE  MEDICIS, 

QUEEN    OF    FRANCE, 

CONSORT  OF  HENRY  IV.,  AND  REGENT  UNDER  LOUIS  XIIL 

BY    MISS    PARDOE, 

Author  of  "Louis  XIV.  and  the  Court  of  France,  in  the  17th  Century,"  &c. 

Second  Edition.    3  large  vols.  8vo.,  with  Fine  Portraits. 


"  A  fascinating  book.  The  history  of  such  a  woman  as  the  beautiful,  impulsive, 
earnest,  and  affectionate  Marie  de  Medicis  could  only  be  done  justice  to  by  a 
female  pen,  impelled  by  all  the  sympathies  of  womanhood,  but  strengthened  by 
an  erudition  by  which  it  is  not  in  every  case  accompanied.  In  Miss  Pardoe  the 
unfortunate  Queen  has  found  both  these  requisites,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
biography  combining  the  attractiveness  of  romance  with  the  reliableness  of  his- 
tory, and  which,  taking  a  place  midway  between  the  *  frescoed  galleries'  of 
Thierry,  and  the  'philosophic  watch-tower  of  Guizot,'  has  all  the  pictorial  brilliancy 
of  the  one,  with  much  of  the  reflective  speculation  of  the  other." — Daily  Neu^s. 

"  A  valuable,  well-written,  and  elaborate  biography,  displaying  an  unusual 
amount  of  industry  and  research." — Morning  Chronicle. 

"  A  careful  and  elaborate  historical  composition,  rich  in  personal  anecdote. 
Nowhere  can  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  be  obtained  with  the  principal  events 
and  leading  personages  of  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century." — Morning  Post. 

"  A  work  of  high  literary  and  historical  merit.  Rarely  have  the  strange 
vicissitudes  of  romance  been  more  intimately  blended  with  the  facts  of  real 
history  than  in  the  life  of  Marie  de  Medicis  ;  nor  has  the  difficult  problem  of 
combining  with  the  fidelity  of  biography  the  graphic  power  of  dramatic  delineation 
been  often  more  successfully  solved  than  by  the  talented  author  of  the  volumes 
before  us.  As  a  personal  narrative.  Miss  Pardoe's  admirable  biography  possesses 
the  most  absorbing  and  constantly  sustained  interest ;  as  a  historical  record  of  the 
events  of  which  it  treats,  its  merit  is  of  no  ordinary  description." — John  Bull. 

"  A  life  more  dramatic  than  that  of  Marie  de  Medicis  has  seldom  been  written ; 
one  more  imperially  tragic,  never.  The  period  of  French  history  chosen  by  Miss 
Pardoe  is  rich  in  all  manner  of  associations,  and  brings  together  the  loftiest 
names  and  most  interesting  events  of  a  stirring  and  dazzling  epoch.  She  has 
been,  moreover,  exceedingly  fortunate  in  her  materials.  A  manuscript  of  the  Com- 
mandeur  de  Rambure,  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  under  the  Kings  Henry  IV., 
Louis  XIIL,  and  Louis  XIV.,  consisting  of  the  memoirs  of  the  writer,  with  all 
the  most  memorable  events  which  took  place  during  the  reigns  of  those  three 
Majesties,  from  the  year  1594  to  that  of  1660,  was  placed  at  her  disposal  by 
M.  de  la  Plane,  Member  of  the  Institut  Royal  de  la  France.  This  valuable 
record  is  very  voluminous,  and  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  every  transaction.  Of 
this  important  document  ample  use  has  been  judiciously  made  by  Miss  Pardoe ; 
and  her  narrative,  accordingly,  has  a  fulness  and  particularity  possessed  by  none 
other,  and  which  adds  to  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  subject.  The  work  is  very 
elegantly  written,  and  will  be  read  with  delight.  It  forms  another  monument  to 
the  worthiness  of  female  intellect  in  the  age  we  live  in." — Illustrated  News. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE 

BARONESS    D'OBERKIRCH, 

ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  SECRET  HISTORY  OF 

THE  COURTS  OF  FRANCE,  RUSSIA,  AND  GERMANY. 

^WTRITTEN    BY    HERSELF, 

And  Edited  by  Her  Grandson,  the  Count  de  Montbrison. 

3  vols.  Post  8vo.    31s.  6d. 


The  Baroness  d'Oberkirch,  being  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
wife  of  Paul  I.,  and  the  confidential  companion  of  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon, 
her  facilities  for  obtaining  information  respecting  the  most  private  affairs  of  the 
principal  Courts  of  Europe,  render  her  Memoirs  unrivalled  as  a  book  of  interest- 
ing anecdotes  of  the  royal,  noble,  and  other  celebrated  individuals  who  flourished 
on  the  continent  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  Among  the  royal  per- 
sonages introduced  to  the  reader  in  this  work,  are  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette, 
Philip  EgaUte,  and  all  the  Princes  of  France  then  living — Peter  the  Great,  the 
Empress  Catherine,  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  his  sons  Constantine  and  Alexander, 
of  Russia — Frederick  the  Great  and  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia — The  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  of  Austria — Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden — Princess  Christina  of  Saxony — 
Sobieski,  and  Czartoriski  of  Poland — and  the  Princes  of  Brunswick  and  Wurtem- 
berg.  Among  the  remarkable  persons  are  the  Princes  and  Princesses  de  Lamballe, 
de  Eigne  and  Galitzin — the  Dukes  and  Duchesses  de  Choiseul,  de  Mazarin,  de 
Boufflers,  de  la  Valliere,  de  Guiche,  de  Penihi^vre,  and  de  Polignac — Cardinal  de 
Rohan,  Marshals  Biron  and  d'Harcourt,  Count  de  Staremberg,  Baroness  de 
Krudener,  Madame  Geoffrin,  Talleyrand,  Mirabeau,  and  Necker — with  Count 
Cagliostro,  Mesmer,  Vestris,  and  Madame  Mara;  and  the  work  also  includes 
such  literarj-  celebrities  as  Voltaire,  Condorcet,  de  la  Harpe,  de  Beauraarchais, 
Rousseau,  Lavater,  Bernouilli,  Raynal,  de  I'Epee,  Huber,  Gothe,  Wieland,  Male- 
sherbes,  Marmontel,  de  Stael  and  de  Geniis ;  with  some  singular  disclosures 
respecting  those  celebrated  Englishwomen,  Elizabeth  Chudleigh,  Duchess  of 
Kingston,  and  Lady  Craven,  Margravine  of  Anspach. 

**  The  Baroness  d'Oberkirch,  whose  remarkable  Memoirs  are  here  given  to  the  public,  saw 
much  of  courts  and  courtiers,  and  her  Memoirs  are  filled  with  a  variety  of  anecdotes,  not 
alone  of  lords  and  ladies,  but  of  emperors  and  empresses,  kings  and  queens,  and  reigning 
princes  and  princesses.  As  a  picture  of  society  anterior  to  the  French  Revolution,  the°book 
is  the  latest  and  most  perfect  production  of  its  kind  extant ;  and  as  such,  besides  its  minor 
value  as  a  book  of  amusement,  it  possesses  a  major  value  as  a  work  of  information,  which,  in 
the  interest  of  historical  truth,  is,  without  exaggeration,  almost  incalculable." — Observer. ' 

"Thoroughly  genuine  and  unaffected,  these  Memoirs  display  the  whole  mind  of  a  woman 
who  was  well  worth  knowing,  and  relate  a  large  part  of  her  experience  among  people  with 
whose  names  and  characters  the  world  will  be  at  all  times  busy.  A  keen  observer,  and  by 
position  thrown  in  the  high  places  of  the  world,  the  Baroness  d'Oberkirch  was  the  very 
woman  to  write  Memoirs  that  would  interest  future  generations.  We  commend  these 
volumes  most  heartily  to  every  reader.  They  are  a  perfect  magazine  of  pleasant  anecdotes 
and  interesting  characteristic  things.  We  lay  down  these  charming  volumes  with  regret. 
They  will  entertain  the  most  fastidious  readers,  and  instruct  the  most  informed." — Examiner. 

"An  intensely  interesting  autobiography." — Morning  Chronicle. 

"  A  valuable  addition  to  the  personal  history  of  an  important  period.  The  volumes  deserve 
general  popularity." — Daily  News. 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of  contemporary  history,  and  one  of  the  richest 
collections  of  remarkable  anecdotes  and  valuable  reminiscences  ever  produced." — John  Bull. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  JOHN  ABEMETHY,  E.R.8., 

WITH  A  VIEW  OF  HIS  WRITINGS,  LECTURES,  AND  CHARACTER. 
BY  GEOKGE  MACIL^^AIW,  F.B.C.S., 

Author  of  "  Medicine  and  Surgery  One  Inductive  Science,"  &c. 
Second  Edition.     2  v.  post  8vo.,  with  Portrait.  21s. 

"  A  memoir  of  high  professional  and  general  interest." — Morning  Post. 

"  These  memoirs  convey  a  graphic,  and,  we  believe,  faithful  picture  of  the 
celebrated  John  Abernethy.  The  volumes  are  written  in  a  popular  style,  and  will 
afford  to  the  general  reader  much  instruction  and  entertainment." — Herald. 

"  This  is  a  book  which  ought  to  be  read  by  every  one.  The  professional  man 
will  find  in  it  the  career  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  professors  of  medicine  of 
our  own  or  of  any  other  age — the  student  of  intellectual  science  the  progress  of  a 
truly  profound  philosopher — and  all,  the  lesson  afforded  by  a  good  man's  life. 
Abernethy's  memory  is  worthy  of  a  good  biographer,  and  happily  it  has  found 
one.  Mr.  Macilwain  writes  well;  and  evidently,  in  giving  the  history  of  his 
deceased  friend,  he  executes  a  labour  of  love.  The  arrangement  of  his  matter  is 
excellent :  so  happily  interwoven  with  narrative,  anecdotes,  often  comical  enough, 
and  deep  reflection,  as  to  cany  a  reader  forward  irresistibly." — Standard. 


THE  LITERATURE  AND  ROMANCE 

OF    NORTHERN    EUROPE: 

CONSTITUTING  A  COMPLETE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LITERATURE  OF  SWEDEN, 
DENMARK,  NORWAY,  AND  ICELAND,  WITH  COPIOUS  SPECIMENS  OF  THE 
MOST  CELEBRATED  HISTORIES,  ROMANCES,  POPULAR  LEGENDS  AND  TALES, 
OLD  CHIVALROUS  BALLADS,  TRAGIC  AND  COMIC  DRAMAS,  NATIONAL  SONGS, 
NOVELS,    AND    SCENES    FROM    THE    LIFE    OF    THE    PRESENT    DAY. 

BY  -WILLIAM  AND  MARY  HO^WITT.     2  vols.  21s. 

*'  English  readers  have  long  been  indebted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howitt.  They 
have  now  increased  our  obligations  by  presenting  us  with  this  most  charming  and 
valuable  work,  by  means  pf  which  the  great  majoiity  of  the  reading  public  will 
be,  for  the  first  time,  made  acquainted  with  the  rich  stores  of  intellectual  wealth 
long  garnered  in  the  Uterature  and  beautiful  romance  of  Northern  Europe. 
From  the  famous  Edda,  whose  origin  is  lost  in  antiquity,  down  to  the  novels  of 
Miss  Bremer  and  Baroness  Knorring,  the  prose  and  poetic  writings  of  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Iceland  are  here  introduced  to  us  in  a  manner  at  once 
singularly  comprehensive  and  concise.  It  is  no  dry  enumeration  of  names,  but 
the  very  marrow  and  spirit  of  the  various  works  displayed  before  us.  We  have 
old  ballads  and  fairy  tales,  always  fascinating  ;  we  have  scenes  from  plays,  and 
selections  from  the  poets,  with  most  attractive  biographies  of  great  men.  The 
songs  and  ballads  are  translated  with  exquisite  poetic  beauty." — Sun.  j 

"  A  book  full  of  information — and  as  such,  a  welcome  addition  to  our  literature,    i 
The  translations — especially  of  some  of  the  ballads  and  other  poems — are  exe- 
cuted with  spirit  and  taste." — Athencmm. 
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MILITARY  LIFE   IN  ALGERIA. 

BY  THE  COUNT  P.  DE  CAS  TELL  ANE.    2  vols.  21s. 

"  We  commend  this  book  as  really  worth  perusal.  The  volumes  make  us 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  Algerian  experience.  Changarnier, 
Cavaignac,  Canrobert,  Lamoriciere,  and  St.  Arnaud  are  brought  prominently 
before  the  reader." — Examiner. 

"  These  volumes  will  be  read  vath  extraordinary  interest.  The  vi\nd  manner 
in  which  the  author  narrates  his  adventiu'es,  and  the  number  of  personal  anecdotes 
that  he  tells,  engage  the  reader's  attention  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  The 
sketches  which  the  Count  gives  of  the  French  leaders  convey  to  us  a  very  accu- 
rate idea  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  militaiy  celebrities  who  have  figured  in 
the  recent  political  events  in  France  —  Changarnier,  Bugeaud,  Lamoriciere, 
Cavaignac,  Canrobert,  Bosquet,  among  many  others.  It  would  be  diflacult  to 
point  out  a  chapter  that  has  not  its  peculiar  charms." — Sunday  Times. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF 

AN    ENGLISH     SOLDIER 

m  THE  UNITED  STATES'  AEMY.    2  vols.  21s. 

"  The  novelty  charactei-ising  these  interesting  volumes  is  likely  to  secure  them 
many  readers.     In  the  first  place,  an  account  of  the  internal  organization,  the   { 
manners  and  customs  of  the  United  States'  Federal  Army,  is  in  itself,  a  novelty,    j 
and  a  still   greater  novelty  is  to  have  this  account  rendered  by  a  man  who  had   [ 
ser\-ed  in  the  English  before  joining  the  American  army,  and  who  can  give  his    '' 
report  after  having  every  opportunity  of  comparison.     The  author  went  through   i 
the  Mexican  campaign  with  General  Scott,  and  his  volumes  contain  much  descrip-   ' 
tive  matter  concerning  battles,  sieges,  and  marches  on  Mexican  territory,  besides 
their  sketches  of  the  normal  chronic  condition  of  a  United  States  soldier  in  time  of 
peace," — Daily  News.  i 


HISTORY    OF    THE 

BRITISH    CONQUESTS    IN    INDIA. 

B  Y  HORACE  ST.  JOHN".    2  vols.    21s. 
"  A  work  of  great  and  permanent  historical  value  and  interest." — Post. 
"  The  style  is  graphic  and  spirited.     The  facts  are  well  related  and  artistically 
grouped.     The  narrative  is  always  readable  and  interesting." — Athena&um. 


HISTORY    OF    CORFU; 

AND   OF   THE   REPUBLIC  OF   THE   IONIAN    ISLANDS. 

BY  LIEUT.  H.  J.  ^W.  JERVIS,  Boyal  ArtiUery. 
1  vol.,  with  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 

"Written  with   great   care  and   research,   and  including   probably  all   the 
particulars  of  any  moment  in  the  history  of  Corfu." — AthencBum. 
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THE  JOURNALS  AND  COREESPONDENCE  OF 

GENERAL   SIR   HARRY    CALVERT, 

BART.,  G.C.B.  and  G.C.H., 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL  OF  THE  FORCES  UNDER  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK. 

COMPRISING   THE    CAMPAIGNS    IN    FLANDERS    AND    HOLLAND    IN    1793-945 

WITH  AN  APPENDIX  CONTAINING  HIS 

PLANS  FOR  THE  DEFENCE  OF  THE  COUNTRY  IN  CASE  OF  INVASION. 

EDITED    BY    HIS     SON,     SIR    HARRY    VERNEY,    BART. 

1  vol.  royal  8vo.,  with  large  maps,  14s.  bound. 

"  Both  the  journals  and  letters  of  Capt.  Calvert  are  full  of  interest.  The 
letters,  in  particular,  are  entitled  to  much  praise.  Not  too  long,  easy,  graceful, 
not  without  wit,  and  everywhere  marked  by  good  sense  and  good  taste — the 
series  addressed  by  Capt.  Calvert  to  his  sister  are  literary  compositions  of  no 
common  order.  "With  the  best  means  of  observing  the  progress  of  the  war,  and 
with  his  faculties  of  judgment  exercised  and  strengthened  by  experience — a  quick 
eye,  a  placid  temper,  and  a  natural  aptitude  for  language  rendered  Capt.  Calvert 
in  many  respects  a  model  of  a  military  critic.  Sir  Harry  Verney  has  performed 
his  duties  of  editor  very  well.  The  book  is  creditable  to  all  parties  concerned  in 
its  production." — Athenceum. 


COLONEL  LANDMANN'S  ADVENTURES 

AND  RECOLLECTIONS.     2  vols.  21s. 

"  Among  the  anecdotes  in  this  work  will  be  found  notices  of  King  George  III., 
the  Dukes  of  Kent,  Cumberland,  Cambridge,  Clarence,  and  Richmond,  the  Princess 
Augusta,  General  Garth,  Sir  Harry  Mildmay,  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  Lord  Heathfield,  Captain  Grose,  &c.  The  volumes  abound  in  inte- 
resting matter.      The  anecdotes  are  one  and  all  amusing." — Observer. 

''  These  *  Adventures  and  Recollections'  are  those  of  a  gentleman  whose  birth 
and  profession  gave  him  facilities  of  access  to  distinguished  society.  Colonel 
Landmann  writes  so  agreeably  that  we  have  little  doubt  that  his  volumes  will  be 
acceptable." — Athenceum. 

ADVENTURES  OF 

THE    CONNAUGHT    RANGERS. 

SECOND    SERIES. 
BY   'WILLIAM   GRATTAKT,  ESQ., 

LATE     LIEUTENANT     CONNAUGHT     RANGERS.        2    VOls.    21 S. 

"  In  this  second  series  of  the  adventures  of  this  famous  regiment,  the  author 
extends  his  naiTative  from  the  first  formation  of  the  gallant  88th  up  to  the 
occupation  of  Paris.  All  the  battles,  sieges,  and  skirmishes,  in  which  the  regi- 
ment  took  part,  are  described.  The  volumes  are  interwoven  with  original  anec- 
dotes that  give  a  freshness  and  spirit  to  the  whole.  The  stories,  and  the  sketches 
of  society  and  manners,  with  the  anecdotes  of  the  celebrities  of  the  time,  are  told 
in  an  agreeable  and  unaffected  manner.  The  work  bears  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  soldier's  straightforward  and  entertaining  narrative." — Sunday  Times. 
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CLASSIC  AND   HISTORIC   PORTRAITS. 

BY  JAMES  BRUCE.    2  vols.    21s. 

This  work  comprises  Biographies  of  the  following  Classic  and  Historic  Per- 
sonages : — Sappho,  /Esop,  Pythagoras,  Aspasia,  Milto,  Agesilans,  Socrates,  Plato, 
Alcibiades,  Helen  of  Troy,  Alexander  the  Great,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Scipio 
Africanus,  Sylla,  Cleopatra,  Julius  Ctesar,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Germanicus, 
Caligula,  LoUia  Paulina,  Caesonia,  Boadicea,  Agrippina,  Poppaea,  Otho,  Com- 
modus,  Caracalla,  Heliogaba]us,Zenobia,  Julian  the  Apostate,  Eudocia,  Theodora, 
Charlemagne,  Abelard  and  Heloise,  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  Dante,  Robert  Bruce, 
Ignez  de  Castro,  Agnes  Sorel,  Jane  Shore,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Anne  Bullen,  Diana 
of  Poitiers,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
Cervantes,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  John  Sobieski,  Anne  of  Austria,  Ninon  de 
I'Enclos,  Mile,  de  Montpensier,  the  Duchess  of  Orleaus,  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
Catharine  of  Russia,  aud  Madame  de  Stael. 

"  A  Book  which  has  many  merits,  most  of  all,  that  of  a  fresh  and  unhacknied 
subject.  The  volumes  are  the  result  of  a  good  deal  of  reading,  and  have  besides 
an  original  spirit  and  flavour  about  them,  which  have  pleased  us  much.  Mr. 
Bruce  is  often  eloquent,  often  humorous,  and  has  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
wit  and  sarcasm  belonging  in  abundance  to  his  theme.  The  variety  and  amount 
of  information  scattered  through  his  volumes  entitle  them  to  be  generally  read, 
and  to  be  received  on  all  hands  with  merited  favour." — Examiner. 

"  We  find  in  these  piquant  volumes  the  liberal  outpourings  of  a  ripe  scholarship, 
the  results  of  wide  and  various  reading,  given  in  a  style  and  manner  at  once  plea- 
sant, gossippy  and  picturesque." — AtlicncBum. 

"  A  series  of  biographical  sketches,  remarkable  for  their  truth  and  fidelity.  The 
work  is  one  which  will  please  the  classical  scholar  and  the  student  of  history, 
while  it  also  contains  entertaining  and  instructive  matter  for  the  general  reader." 
— Literary  Gazette. 


RULE   AND   MISRULE   OF 

THE    ENGLISH    IN    AMERICA. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  SAM  SLICK,'*  &c.     2  vols.  21s. 

"  We  conceive  this  work  to  be  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  important  Judge 
Haliburton  has  ever  written-  While  teeming  with  interest,  moral  and  historical, 
to  the  general  reader,  it  equally  constitutes  a  philosophical  study  for  the  pohtician 
and  statesman.  It  will  be  found  to  let  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  actual  origin, 
formation,  and  progress  of  the  republic  of  the  United  States." — N.  and  M.  Gaz. 

"We  believed  the  author  of  this  work  to  possess  a  power  of  humour  and 
sarcasm  second  only  to  that  of  Rabelais  and  Sidney  Smith,  and  a  genuine  pathos 
worthy  of  Henry  Fielding  or  Charles  Dickens.  In  the  volumes  before  us  he 
breaks  upon  new,  and  untrodden  ground.  We  hail  this  book  with  pleasure; 
we  consider  it  an  honour  to  Judge  Haliburton.  He  places  before  us,  fairly  and 
impartially,  the  history  of  English  rule  in  America.  The  book  is  not  only  a  boon 
to  the  historic  student,  it  is  also  filled  with  reflections  such  as  may  well  engage 
the  attention  of  the  legislating  statesman.  Mr.  Haliburton  also  shows  us  the 
true  position  of  the  Canadas,  explains  the  evils  of  our  colonial  system,  and  points 
out  the  remedies  by  which  these  evils  may  be  counteracted." — Irish  Quarterly 
Review. 
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THE    MARVELS    OF    SCIENCE, 

AND  THEIR  TESTIMONY  TO  HOLY  WRIT ; 

A  POPULAR  MANUAL  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 

BY     S.     "W.    P  U  L  L  O  M,     ESQ. 

DEDICATED    BY    PERMISSION    TO    THE    KING    OF    HANOVER. 

Sixth  Edition,  with  Numerous  Illustrations.     Post  8vo.     7s.  6d. 


'*  This  work  treats  of  the  whole  origin  of  nature  in  an  intelligent  style  ;  it  puts 
into  the  hands  of  every  man  the  means  of  information  on  facts  the  most  sublime, 
and  converts  into  interesting  and  eloquent  description  problems  which  once 
perplexed  the  whole  genius  of  mankind.  We  congratulate  the  author  on  his 
research,  his  information,  and  his  graceful  and  happy  language." — Britannia. 

"  The  skill  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  the  sciences  is  not  the  least  marvel  in 
the  volume.  The  reasonings  of  the  author  are  forcible,  fluently  expressed,  and 
calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression.  Genuine  service  has  been  done  to  the 
cause  of  Revelation  by  the  issue  of  such  a  book,  which  is  more  than  a  mere 
literary  triumph.     It  is  a  good  action." — Globe. 

**  Its  tone  is  grave,  grand,  and  argumentative,  and  rises  to  the  majesty  of  poetry. 
As  a  commentary  upon  the  stupendous  facts  which  exist  in  the  universe,  it  is 
truly  a  work  which  merits  our  admiration,  and  we  unhesitatingly  refer  our  readers 
to  its  fascinating  pages." — Dispatch. 

''Without  parading  the  elaborate  nature  of  his  personal  investigations,  the 
author  has  laid  hold  of  the  discoveries  in  every  department  of  natural  science  in 
a  manner  to  be  apprehended  by  the  meanest  understanding,  but  which  will  at  the 
same  time  command  the  attention  of  the  scholar." — Messenger. 

*'  A  grand  tour  of  the  sciences.  Mr.  FuUom  starts  from  the  Sun,  runs  round 
by  the  Planets,  noticing  Comets  as  he  goes,  and  puts  up  for  a  rest  at  the  Central 
Sun.  He  gets  into  the  Milky  Way,  which  brings  him  to  the  Fixed  Stars  and 
Nebulae.  He  munches  the  crust  of  the  Earth,  and  looks  over  Fossil  Animals  and 
Plants.  This  is  followed  by  a  disquisition  on  the  science  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
then  comes  back  to  the  origin  of  the  Earth,  visits  the  Magnetic  Poles,  gets 
among  Thunder  and  Lightning,  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Magnetism  and  Elec- 
tricity, dips  into  Rivers,  draws  science  from  Springs,  goes  into  Volcanoes,  through 
which  he  is  drawn  into  a  knot  of  Earthquakes,  comes  to  the  surface  with  Gaseous 
Emanations,  and  sliding  down  a  Landslip,  renews  his  journey  on  a  ray  of  Light, 
goes  through  a  Prism,  sees  a  Mirage,  meets  with  the  Flying  Dutchman,  observes 
an  Optical  Illusion,  steps  over  the  Rainbow,  enjoys  a  dance  with  the  Northern 
Aurora,  takes  a  little  Polarized  Light,  boils  some  Water,  sets  a  Steam-Engine  in 
motion,  vdtnesses  the  expansion  of  Metals,  looks  at  the  Thermometer,  and 
refreshes  himself  with  Ice.  Soon  he  is  at  Sea,  examining  the  Tides,  tumbling 
on  the  Waves,  swimming,  diving,  and  ascertaining  the  pressure  of  Fluids.  We 
meet  him  next  in  the  Air,  running  through  all  its  properties.  Having  remarked 
on  the  propagation  of  Sounds,  he  pauses  for  a  bit  of  Music,  and  goes  off  into  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom,  then  travels  through  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  having 
visited  the  various  races  of  the  human  family,  winds  up  with  a  demonstration  of 
the  Anatomy  of  Man." — Examiner. 
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NARRATIVE    OF    A 

JOURNEY    ROUND    THE    WORLD. 

COMPRISING 

A  WINTER  PASSAGE   ACROSS   THE   ANDES   TO   CHILI, 

WITH    A    VISIT    TO    THE    GOLD    REGIONS    OF    CALIFORNIA    AND    AUSTRALIA, 
THE  SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS,  JAVA,  &C. 

BY     F.     GERSTAECKER. 
3  vols,  post  8vo.     31s.  6d. 

"  Starting  from  Bremen  for  California,  the  author  of  this  Narrative  proceeded 
to  Rio,  and  thence  to  Buenos  Ajtcs,  where  he  exchanged  the  wild  seas  for  the 
yet  wilder  Pampas,  and  made  his  way  on  horseback  to  Valparaiso  across  the 
Cordilleras — a  winter  passage  full  of  difficulty  and  danger.  From  Valparaiso 
he  sailed  to  California,  and  visited  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  and  the  raining 
districts  generally.  Thence  he  steered  his  course  to  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
resting  at  Honolulu,  Tahiti,  and  other  gems  of  the  sea  in  that  quarter,  and  from 
thence  to  Sydney,  marching  through  the  Murray  Valley,  and  inspecting  the 
Adelaide  district.  From  Australia  he  dashed  onward  to  Java,  riding  through  the 
interior,  and  taking  a  general  suivey  of  Batavia,  with  a  glance  at  Japan  and  the 
Japanese.  An  active,  intelligent,  observant  man,  the  notes  he  made  of  his  adven- 
tures are  full  of  variety  and  interest.  His  descriptions  of  places  and  persons  are 
lively,  and  his  remarks  on  natural  productions  and  the  phenomena  of  earth,  sea, 
and  sky  are  always  sensible,  and  made  with  a  view  to  practical  results.  Those 
portions  of  the  Narrative  which  refer  to  CaUfornia  and  Australia  are  replete  with 
vivid  sketches  ;  and  indeed  the  whole  work  abounds  with  living  and  picturesque 
descriptions  of  men,  manners,  and  localities." — Globe. 

"  The  author  of  this  comprehensive  narrative  embarked  at  Bremen  for  Cali- 
fornia, and  then  took  ship  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  of  which  and  of  their  inhabit- 
ants we  have  some  pleasant  sketches.  From  the  South  Sea  Islands  he  sailed  to 
Australia,  where  he  effected  a  very  daring  and  adventurous  journey  by  himself 
through  the  ^Murray  Valley  to  Adelaide.  He  then  proceeded  to  Java,  the  interior 
of  which  he  explored  to  a  considerable  distance.  Before  he  departed  for  Europe, 
he  remained  some  time  at  Batavia,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  witness  the  arrival 
of  the  Japanese  vessel  bringing  her  annual  cargo  of  goods  from  Japan.  Inde- 
pendently of  great  variety — for  these  pages  are  never  monotonous  or  dull — a 
pleasant  freshness  pervades  Mr.  Gerstaecker's  chequered  narrative.  It  oflers  much 
to  interest,  and  conveys  much  valuable  information,  set  forth  in  a  very  lucid  and 
graphic  manner." — AthencRum. 

*'  These  travels  consisted  piincipally  in  a  *  winter  passage  across  the  Andes  to 
Chili,  with  a  visit  to  the  gold  regions  of  California  and  Australia,  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  Java,  &c.'  In  the  present  state  of  things  and  position  of  affairs,  no  more 
desirable  book  can  be  imagined.  It  carries  us  at  once  to  the  centre  of  attractions 
— it  conveys  us  to  the  land  of  promise  to  expectant  thousands.  We  behold,  face 
to  face,  the  mighty  regions  where  so  many  of  our  countrymen  have  gone,  that 
it  seems  almost  a  second  home.  We  are  informed,  in  minute  details  of  the  life 
that  is  led  there.  There  is  no  false  ghtter  thrown  over  the  accounts  ;  the  author 
evidently  strives  to  raise  no  false  hopes,  and  excite  no  unreasonable  expectations. 
The  accounts  given  of  California  are  particularly  explicit.  The  description  of 
Sydney  during  the  excitement  prevaihng  on  the  discovery  of  new  mines  is  very 
interesting. ' ' — Sun. 
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AUSTRALIA    AS     IT    IS: 

ITS  SETTLEMENTS,  FARMS,  AND  GOLD  FIELDS. 
BY    F.    LAlSrCELOTT,    ESQ. 

MINERALOGICAL    SURVEYOR    IN    THE    AUSTRALIAN    COLONIES. 

Second  Edition,  Revised.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 

"  This  is  an  unadorned  account  of  the  actual  condition  in  which  these  colonies 
are  found  by  a  professional  surveyor  and  mineralogist,  who  goes  over  the  ground 
with  a  careful  glance  and  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  seizing  on  the  practical  por- 
tions of  the  subject.  On  the  climate,  the  vegetation,  and  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  country,  he  is  copious  in  the  extreme,  and  to  the  intending 
emigrant  an  invaluable  instructor.  As  may  be  expected  from  a  scientific  hand, 
the  subject  of  gold  digging  undergoes  a  thorough  manipulation.  Mr.  Lancelott 
dwells  with  minuteness  on  the  several  indications,  stratifications,  varieties  of  soil, 
and  methods  of  working,  experience  has  pointed  out,  and  offers  a  perfect  manual 
of  the  new  craft  to  the  adventurous  settler.  Nor  has  he  neglected  to  provide 
him  with  information  as  to  the  sea  voyage  and  all  its  accessories,  the  commodities 
most  in  request  at  the  antipodes,  and  a  general  view  of  social  wants,  family 
management,  &c.,  such  as  a  shrewd  and  observant  counsellor,  aided  by  old 
resident  authorities,  can  aflPord.  As  a  guide  to  the  auriferous  regions,  as  well  as 
the  pastoral  solitudes  of  Australia,  the  work  is  unsurpassed." — Globe. 

"  This  is  the  best  book  on  the  new  El  Dorado ;  the  best,  not  only  in  respect  to 
matter,  style,  and  arrangement,  in  all  of  which  merits  it  excels,  but  eminently 
the  best  because  the  latest,  and  the  work  of  a  man  professionally  conversant  with 
those  circuiustances  w^hich  are  charming  hundreds  of  thousands  annually  to  the 
great  Southern  Continent.  The  last  twenty  years  have  been  prolific  of  works 
upon  Australia,  but  they  are  all  now  obsolete.  Every  one  who  takes  an  interest 
in  Australia  would  do  well  to  possess  himself  of  Mr.  Lancelott's  work,  which 
tells  everything  of  the  social  state,  of  the  physiology,  and  the  precious  mineralogy 
of  the  gold  country." — Standard. 

"  We  advise  all  about  to  emigrate  to  take  this  book  as  a  counsellor  and  com- 
panion."— Lloyd's  Weekly  Paper. 


A  LADY'S  VISIT  TO  THE  GOLD  DIGGINGS 

OF   AUSTRALIA    IN    1852-3. 

BY    MRS.    CHARLES    CLACY.     1  voL    10s.  6d. 

"  The  most  pithy  aud  entertaining  of  all  the  books  that  have  been  written  on 
the  gold  diggings." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  Mrs.  Ciacy's  book  will  be  read  with  considerable  interest,  and  not  without 
profit.  Her  statements  and  advice  will  be  most  useful  among  her  own  sex." — 
^thenceuiii. 

"  Mrs.  Clacy  tells  her  story  well.     Her  book  is  the  most  graphic  account  of  the 
diggings  and  the  gold  country  in  general  that  is  to  be  had." — Daily  News. 
"  One  of  the  best  guides  to  Australian  emigrants  yet  issued." — Messenger. 
"  We  recommend  this  work  as  the  emigrant's  vade  mecum.'" — Home  Companion. 
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A    TOUR    OF    INQUIRY 

THROUGH  FRANCE  AND  ITALY, 

ILLUSTRATING  THEIH  PKESENT 

SOCIAL,   POLITICAL,    AND    RELIGIOUS   CONDITION. 

BY    EDMUND     SPENCEit,    ESQ., 

Author  of  "Travels  in  European  Turkey,"  "  Circassia,"  &c.     2  vols.  21s. 


"  Mr.  Spencer  is  favourably  known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  several  works 
describing  the  land  of  the  Osmanli,  the  Greek,  the  Albaiiian,  and  the  Slavonian  ; 
and  in  the  two  volumes  before  us  he  has  given  the  results  of  a  Tour  of  Inquiry 
through  France  and  Italy,  which,  commencing  at  Boulogne,  includes  visits  to 
Paris,  to  the  important  towns  in  the  centre  and  south  of  France,  to  Leghorn., 
Rome,  and  Piedmont.  As  a  careful  observer  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  people 
in  both  countries,  the  results  of  his  inquiries  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  much 
interest  and  instruction.  Mr.  Spencer  has  made  himself  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  present  social,  political,  and  religious  condition  of  the  people  of  France 
and  Italy,  describing  at  one  time  that  curious  class  the  vagrants  of  Paris;  next  the 
modern  miracles  by  which  ihe  parti  pt^etre  in  France  are  endeavouring  to  stimulate 
the  superstitious  feehngs  of  the  peasantry ;  and  then  the  hostility  of  the  Papal 
Church  to  intellectual  progress,  the  political  condition  of  Turin,  the  insurrection 
at  Rome,  &c. — topics  which  at  the  present  moment  excite  the  deepest  interest  in 
this  country.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Spencer's  work  is  made  up  of 
mere  dry  political  or  religious  disquisitions,  however  valuable  they  may  be  in 
themselves.  He  describes  all  that  he  saw  with  a  facile  and  graceful  pen,  and  the 
tone  of  his  narrative  is  altogether  so  animated  and  cheerful  that  we  defy  the 
reader  who  takes  the  work  in  his  hand  for  mere  amusement  to  put  it  down 
unsatisfied.  We  have  now  said  enough  to  recommend  ^Ir,  Spencer's  valuable 
and  interesting  work,  which  we  have  no  doubt  will  command  an  extended 
popularity." — Moi'ning  Post. 

"  Mr.  Spencer  has  travelled  through  France  and  Italy,  with  the  eyes  and  feelings 
of  a  Protestant  philosopher.  His  volumes  contain  much  valuable  matter,  many 
judicious  remarks,  and  a  great  deal  of  useful  information." — Morning  Chronicle.' 


A    SKETCHER'S    TOUR 

ROUND    THE    WORLD. 

BY     ROBERT     ELWES,     ESQ. 

1  vol.  royal  8vo.,  with  21  Coloured  Illustrations  from  Original  Designs  by  the 
Author.     21s.  elegantly  bound. 


FOREST    LIFE    IN    CEYLON 

BY  W.   KliTIGHTON,    M.A.    2  vols.  21s. 
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TRAVELS   IN  EUROPEAN   TURKEY: 

THROUGH  BOSNIA,  SERVIA,  BULGARIA,   MACEDONIA,    ROUMELIA,  ALBANIA,   AND 
EPIRUS;    WITH   A  VISIT  TO  GREECE  AND  THE  IONIAN   ISLES,    AND  A  HOME- 
WARD TOUR  THROUGH    HUNGARY   AND   THE     SCLAVONIAN    PROVINCES 
OF  AUSTRIA  ON  THE  LOWER  DANUBE. 

BY     EDMUND     SPENCEK,    ESQ., 
Author  of  "  Travels  in  Circassia,"  &c. 

Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  and  a  valuable 

Map  of  European  Turkey,  from  the  most  recent  Charts  in  the  possession  of 

the  Austrian  and  Turkish  Governments,  revised  by  the  Author,  18s. 

"  These  important  volumes  appear  at  an  opportune  moment,  as  they  describe 
some  of  those  countries  to  which  public  attention  is  now  more  particularly 
directed :  Turkey,  Greece,  Hungary,  and  Austria.  The  author  has  given  us  a 
most  interesting  picture  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  its  weaknesses,  and  the  em- 
barrassments from  which  it  is  now  suffering,  its  financial  difficulties,  the  discon- 
tent of  its  Christian,  and  the  turbulence  of  a  great  portion  of  its  Mohammedan 
subjects.  We  are  also  introduced  for  the  first  time  to  the  warlike  mountaineers 
of  Bosnia,  Albania,  Upper  Moesia,  and  the  almost  inaccessible  districts  of  the 
Pindus  and  the  Balkan.  The  different  nationalities  of  that  Babel-like  country, 
Turkey  in  Europe,  inhabited  by  Sclavonians,  Greeks,  Albanians,  Macedonians, 
the  Romani  and  Osmanli — their  various  characteristics,  religions,  superstitions, 
together  with  their  singular  customs  and  manners,  their  ancient  and  contem- 
porary history  are  vividly  described.  The  Ionian  Islands,  Greece,  Hungary,  and 
the  Sclavonian  Provinces  of  Austria  on  the  Lower  Danube,  are  all  delineated  in 
the  author's  happiest  manner.  We  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Spencer's  valuable 
and  interesting  volumes  to  the  attention  of  the  reader."— £/.  5.  Magazine. 

"  This  interesting  work  contains  by  far  the  most  complete,  the  most  en- 
lightened, and  the  most  reliable  amount  of  what  has  been  hitherto  almost  the 
terra  incognita  of  European  Turkey,  and  supplies  the  reader  with  abundance  of 
entertainment  as  well  as  instruction." — John  Bull. 


ARCTIC    MISCELLANIES, 

A  SOUVENIR  OF  THE  LATE  POLAR  SEARCH. 
BY  THE  OFFICERS    AWD    SEAMEN  OP    THE   EXPEDITION. 

DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO  THE  LORDS  OF  THE  ADMIRALTY. 

Second  Edition.      1    vol.    with    numerous    Illustrations,     10s.    6d. 

From  the  "  Times." — This  volume  is  not  the  least  interesting  or  instructive 
among  the  records  of  the  late  expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Austin.  The  most  valuable  portions  of  the  book  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  scientific  and  practical  observations  made  in  the  course  of  the 
expedition,  and  the  descriptions  of  scenery  and  incidents  of  arctic  travel.  From 
the  variety  of  the  materials,  and  the  novelty  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  to  which 
they  refer,  no  less  than  the  interest  which  attaches  to  all  that  relates  to  the 
probable  safety  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  companions,  the  Arctic  Miscellanies 
forms  a  very  readable  book,  and  one  that  redounds  to  the  honour  of  the  national 
character. 
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THE  A^'SYREEH  AND  I8MAELEEH: 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  SECRET  SECTS  OF  NORTHERN  SYRIA, 

WITH   A   VIEW   TO    THE    ESTABLISHMENT    OF   SCHOOLS. 

BY  THE  BEV.  S.  LYDE,  M.A., 

Late  Chaplain  at  Beyrout.     1  vol.  10s.  6d. 

"  Mr.  Lyde's  pages  furnish  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  present  state  of  some 
of  the  least  known  parts  of  Syria.  Mr.  Lyde  visited  the  most  important  districts 
of  the  Ans\Teeh,  lived  with  them,  and  conversed  with  their  sheiks  or  chief  men. 
The  practical  aim  of  the  author  gives  his  volumes  an  interest  which  works  of 
greater  pretension  want," — Athenceum. 

*'  By  far  the  best  account  of  the  country  and  the  people  that  has  been  presented 
by  any  traveller." — Critic. 


TRAVELS  IN  INDIA  AND  KASHMIR. 

BY  BABON   SCHONBEBG.     2  vols.  21s. 

"  This  accoimt  of  a  Journey  through  India  and  Kashmir  will  be  read  with 
considerable  interest.  Whatever  came  in  his  way  worthy  of  record  the  author 
committed  to  writing,  and  the  result  is  an  entertaining  and  instructive  miscellany 
of  information  on  the  country,  its  climate,  its  natural  productions,  its  history  and 
antiquities,  and  the  character,  the  rehgion,  and  the  social  condition  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. The  remarks  on  these  various  topics  possess  additional  interest  as  the 
author  views  India  and  our  rule  over  that  country  with  the  eye  of  an  impartial 
observer." — John  Bull. 


KHARTOUM  AND  THE  NILES. 

BY     GEOBGE     MELLY,    ESQ,. 
Second  Edition.     2  v.  post  8vo.,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  21s. 

"  Mr.  Melly  is  of  the  same  school  of  travel  as  the  author  of  '  Eothen.'  His 
b'ook  altogether  is  veiy  agreeable,  comprising,  besides  the  description  of  Khartoum, 
many  intelligent  illustrations  of  the  relations  now  subsisting  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Sultan  and  the  Pacha,  and  exceedingly  graphic  sketches  of  Cairo, 
the  P}Tamids,  the  Plain  of  Thebes,  the  Cataracts,  &c." — Examinej-. 


ATLANTIC  &  TRANSATLANTIC  SKETCHES. 

BY    CAPTAIN    MACKINNON,    B.N.     2  vols.  21s. 

**  Captain  Mackinnon's  sketches  of  America  are  of  a  striking  character  and 
permanent  value.  His  volumes  convey  a  just  impression  of  the  United  States,  a 
fair  and  candid  view  of  their  society  and  institutions,  so  well  written  and  so 
entertaining  that  the  effect  of  their  perusal  on  the  public  here  must  be  con- 
siderable.  They  are  light,  animated,  and  lively,  full  of  racy  sketches,  pictures  of 
life,  anecdotes  of  society,  visits  to  remarkable  men  and  famous  places,  sporting 
episodes,  &c.,  very  original  and  interesting." — Sunday  Times. 
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IIEVELATIONS    OF    SIBERIA. 

BY    A    BANISHED    LADY. 
Third    Edition.       2    vols,   post   8vo.    21s. 

"  A  thoroughly  good  book.  It  cannot  be  read  by  too  many  people." — Dickens's 
Household  Words. 

"  The  authoress  of  these  volumes  was  a  lady  of  quality,  who,  having  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  Russian  Government  for  a  political  oifence,  was  exiled  to 
Siberia.  The  place  of  her  exile  was  Berezov,  the  most  northern  part  of  this 
northern  penal  settlement ;  and  in  it  she  spent  about  two  years,  not  uiiprofitably, 
as  the  reader  will  find  by  her  interesting  work,  containing  a  lively  and  graphic 
picture  of  the  country,  the  people,  their  manners  an(!  customs,  &c.  The  book 
gives  a  most  important  and  valuable  ins-ight  into  the  economy  of  what  has  been 
hitherto  the  terra  incognita  of  Russian  despotism." — Daily  News. 

"  Since  the  publication  of  the  famous  romance  the  *  Exiles  of  Siberia,'  of 
Madame  Cottin,  we  have  had  no  account  of  these  desolate  lands  more  attractive 
than  the  present  work,  from  the  pen  of  the  Lady  Eve  Felinska,  which,  in  its  un- 
pretending style  and  truthful  simplicity,  will  win  its  way  to  the  reader's  heart, 
and  compel  him  to  sympathise  with  the  fair  sufferer.  The  series  of  hardships 
endured  in  traversing  these  fro/en  solitudes  is  afFectingly  told ;  and  once  settled 
down  at  one  of  the  most  northern  points  of  the  convict  territory,  Berezov,  six 
hundred  miles  beyond  Tobolsk,  the  Author  exhibits  an  observant  eye  for  the 
natuvjal  phenomena  of  those  latitudes,  as  w^ell  as  the  habits  of  the  semi-barbarous 
aborigines  This  portion  of  the  book  will  be  found  by  the  jjaturalist  as  well  as 
ethnologist  full  of  valuable  information." — Globe. 

''  These  'Revelations'  give  us  a  novel  and  interesting  sketch  of  Siberian  life — the 
habits,  morals,  manners,  religious  tenets,  rites,  and  festivals  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
writer's  extraordinary  powers  of  observation,  and  the  graceful  facility  with  which 
she  describes  everything  worthy  of  remark,  render  her  *  Revelations'  as  attractive 
and  fascinating  as  they  are  original  and  instructive." — Britannia. 


EIGHT    YEARS 
IN  PALESTINE,  SYRIA,  AND  ASIA  MINOR. 

BY    F.    A.    TsTEALE,    ESQ., 

LATE  ATTACHED  TO  THE  CONSULAR  SERVICE  IN  SYRIA. 

Second  Edition,  2  vols.,  with  Illustrations,  21s. 

"  A  very  agreeable  book.  Mr.  Neale  is  evidently  quite  familiar  with  the 
East,  and  writes  in  a  lively,  shrewd,  and  good-humoured  manner.  A  great 
deal  of  information  is  to  be  found  in  his  pages." — Athenmim. 

"  We  have  derived  unraingled  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  these  interesting 
volumes.  Very  rarely  have  we  found  a  narrative  of  Eastern  travel  so  truthful  and 
just.  There  is  no  guide-book  we  would  so  strongly  recommend  to  the  traveller 
about  to  enter  on  a  Turkish  or  Syrian  tour  as  this  before  us.  The  narrative  is 
full  of  incident,  and  abounds  in  vivid  pictures  of  Turkish  and  Levantine  life,  in- 
terspersed with  well-told  tales.  The  author  commences  his  narrative  at  Gaza ; 
visits  Askalon,  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem,  Caipha  and  Mount  Carmel,  Acre,  Sidon  and 
Tyre,  Beyrout,  Tripoli,  Antioch,  Aleppo,  Alexandretta,  Adana,  and  Cyprus.  Of 
several  of  these  famous  localities  we  know  no  more  compact  and  clearer  account 
than  that  given  in  these  volumes.  We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Neale  for  one  of  the  best 
books  of  travels  that  we  have  met  with  for  a  very  long  time." — Literary  Gazette. 
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EIGHTEEN    YEAES    ON    THE 

GOLD    COAST    OF    AFRICA; 

INCLUDING  AN   ACCOUNT   OF    THE    NATIVE  TRIBES,   AND   THEIR 

INTERCOURSE  ^YITH  EUROPEANS. 

BY     BKODIE     CRUICKSHANK:, 

MEMBER    OF    THE    LEGISLATIVE    COUNCIL,    CAPE    COAST    CASTLE.     2  VOls.  21s. 

*'  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  that  ever  yet  came  into  our  hands. 
It  possesses  the  charm  of  introducing  us  to  habits  and  manners  of  the  human 
family  of  which  before  we  had  no  conception.  Before  reading  Mr.  Cruickshank's 
volumes  we  were  wholly  unaware  of  the  ignorance  of  all  Europeans,  as  to  the 
social  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Africa.  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  work 
has,  indeed,  made  us  all  familiar  with  the  degree  of  inteUigence  and  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  transplanted  African  ;  but  it  has  been  reserved  to  Mr.  Cruickshank 
to  exhibit  the  children  of  Ham  in  their  original  state,  and  to  prove,  as  his  work 
proves  to  demonstration,  that,  by  the  extension  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and 
by  that  only,  can  the  African  be  brought  within  the  pale  of  civilization.  "We 
anxiously  desire  to  direct  public  attention  to  a  work  so  valuable.  An  incidental 
episode  in  the  work  is  an  affecting  narrative  of  the  death  of  the  gifted  Letitia 
Elizabeth  Landon  (L.E.L.),  written  a  few  months  after  her  marriage  with 
Governor  Maclean.  It  relieves  the  memory  of  both  husband  and  wife  from  all 
the  vile  scandals  that  have  been  too  long  permitted  to  defile  their  story." — 
Standard. 

"  This  work  will  be  read  with  deep  interest,  and  will  give  a  fresh  impulse  to 
the  exertions  of  philanthropy  and  religion." — John  Bull. 


LIFE    IN    SWEDEN, 

WITH    EXCURSIONS    IN    NORWAY 
AND    DENMARK. 

BY  SELINA  BUK-BURY.    2  vols.  21s. 

"  The  author  of  this  clever  work  never  misses  a  lively  sketch.  Her  descriptions 
of  life  in  Sweden  and  Norway  are  all  jnquant,  and  most  of  them  instructive, 
illustrating  northern  life  in  all  its  phases,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage.  The 
work  is  well  calculated  to  excite  in  the  English  public  a  desire  to  visit  scenes 
which  have  as  yet  been  exposed  to  the  view  of  few  travellers." — Daihf  News. 

"  Two  delightful,  well-informed  volumes,  by  a  lady  of  much  acuteness,  lively 
imagination,  and  shrewd  observance.  The  whole  work  is  full  of  delightful 
remembrances  touched  off  with  the  skill  of  an  accomplished  artist  in  pen  and  ink, 
and  it  can  be  safely  recommended  to  the  reader,  as  the  freshest  and  most 
certainly  the  truthfullest  publication  upon  the  North  that  has  of  late  years  been 
given  to  the  world." — Observe?: 

"  There  is  an  inexpressible  charm  in  Miss  Bunburv^'s  narrative.  Nothing 
escaped  her  watchful  attention  and  her  descriptions  have  a  piquancy  and  liveliness 
which  greatly  enhance  their  interest." — Britannia. 
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NARRATIVE   OF   A 

FIVE  YEARS'  RESIDENCE  AT  NEPAUL. 

BY    CAPTAIIT    THOMAS    SMITH, 

Late  Assistant  Political-Resident  at  Nepaul.     2  v.  post  8vo.  21s. 

"  No  man  could  be  better  qualified  to  describe  Nepaul  tban  Captain  Smith ; 
and  his  concise,  but  clear  and  graphic  account  of  its  history,  its  natural  produc- 
tions, its  laws  and  customs,  and  the  character  of  its  warlike  inhabitants,  is  very 
agreeable  and  instructive  reading.  A  separate  chapter,  not  the  least  entertaining 
in  the  book,  is  devoted  to  anecdotes  of  the  Nepaulese  mission,  of  whom,  and  of 
their  visit  to  Europe,  many  remarkable  stories  are  told." — Post. 


CANADA  AS  IT  WAS,  IS,  AND  MAY  BE. 

By  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  R.  Bonnycastle. 

With  an  Account  of  Recent  Transactions, 

BY  SIR  J.  E.  ALEXANDER,  K.L.S.,  «&c.    2  v.  with  Maps,  &c.  21s. 

**  These  volumes  offer  to  the  British  public  a  clear  and  trustworthy  statement 
of  the  affairs  of  Canada,  and  the  effects  of  the  immense  public  works  in  progress 
and  completed ;  with  sketches  of  localities  and  scenery,  amusing  anecdotes  of 
personal  observation,  and  generally  every  information  which  may  be  of  use  to  the 
traveller  or  settler,  and  the  military  and  political  reader.  The  information  ren- 
dered is  to  be  thoroughly  relied  on  as  veracious,  full,  and  conclusive." — Mes- 


FIVE   YEARS   IN  THE  WEST   INDIES. 

BY    CHARLES    "W.    DAY,    ESQ.     2  vols.  21s. 

"  It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  the  vigour,  brilliancy,  and  varied  interest  of  this 
work,  the  abundant  stores  of  anecdote  and  interest,  and  the  copious  detail  of 
local  habits  and  pecuUarities  in  each  island  visited  in  succession." — Globe. 


SCENES    FEOM    SCRIPTURE. 

BY    THE    REV.    G.    CROLY,    LL.D.     lOs.  6d. 

"  Eminent  in  every  mode  of  literature,  Dr.  Croly  stands,  in  our  judgment,  first 
among  the  living  poets  of  Great  Britain — the  only  man  of  our  day  entitled  by  his 
power  to  venture  within  the  sacred  circle  of  religious  poets." — Standard. 

"An  admirable  addition  to  the  library  of  religious  families." — John  Bull. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  MISSIONARY. 

BY    THE    REV.    J.    P.    FLETCHER, 

Curate  of  South  Hampstead.     Author  of  "  A  Residence  at  Nineveh."     2  v.  21s. 

"  A  graphic  sketch  of  missionary  life." — Examiner. 

*'  We  conscientiously  recommend  this  book,  as  well  for  its  amusing  character 
as  for  the  spirit  it  displays  of  earnest  piety." — Standard. 
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FAMILY    ROMANCE; 

OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS  OE  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 
BY  J.  B.  BURKE,  ESQ.,  Author  of  "  The  Peerage,"  &c.     2  v.,  21s. 

Among  the  many  other  interesting  legends  and  romantic  family  histories  com- 
prised in  these  volumes,  will  be  found  the  following: — The  wonderful  narrative 
of  Maria  Stella,  Lady  Newborough,  who  claimed  on  such  strong  evidence  to  be  a 
Princess  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  and  disputed  the  identity  of  Louis  Philippe — 
The  story  of  the  humble  marriage  of  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Strathmore,  and 
the  sufferings  and  fate  of  her  only  child — The  Leaders  of  Fashion,  from  Gramont 
to  D'Orsay — The  rise  of  the  celebrated  Baron  Ward,  now  Prime  Minister  at 
Parma — The  curious  claim  to  the  Earldom  of  Crawford — The  Strange  Vicissitudes 
of  our  Great  Families,  replete  with  the  most  romantic  details — The  story  of  the 
Kirkpatricks  of  Closeburn  (the  ancestors  of  the  French  Empress),  and  the  re- 
markable tradition  associated  with  them — The  Legend  of  the  Lambtons — The 
verification  in  our  own  time  of  the  famous  prediction  as  to  the  Eai-ls  of  Mar- 
Lady  Ogilvy's  escape — The  Beresford  and  Wynyard  ghost  stories,  correctly  told — 
&c.,  &c. 

"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  as  a  work  of  amusement  these  two  most 
interesting  volumes,  whether  we  should  have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its 
not  less  excellent  execution.  The  volumes  are  just  what  ought  to  be  found  on 
every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances,  with 
the  pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one 
may  be  read  in  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  least  of  their  merits  that  the 
romances  are  founded  on  fact — or  what,  at  least,  has  been  handed  down  for  truth 
by  long  tradition — and  the  romance  of  reality  far  exceeds  the  romance  of  fiction. 
Each  story  is  told  in  the  clear,  unaffected  style  with  which  the  author's  former 
works  have  made  the  public  familiar,  while  they  afford  evidence  of  the  value, 
even  to  a  work  of  amusement,  of  that  historical  and  genealogical  learning  that 
may  justly  be  expected  of  the  author  of  'The  Peerage.'  The  aristocracy  and 
gentry  owe,  indeed,  a  great  debt  to  Mr.  Burke  as  their  family  historian." — 
Standui'd. 

"  The  very  reading  for  sea-side  or  fire-side  in  our  hours  of  idleness.'' — Athe- 
ncBum. 


SPAIN     AS     IT     IS. 

BY    G.    A.    HO  SKINS,    ESQ.       2  vols.   21s. 

"  To  the  tourist  this  work  will  prove  invaluable.     It  is  the  most  complete  and 
interesting  portraiture  of  Spain  that  has  ever  come  under  our  notice." — John  Bull. 


NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE: 

A   TREATISE    ON    SHIP-BUILDING,    AND    THE    RIG    OF    CLIPPERS, 

WITH   SUGGESTIONS   FOR  A  NEW   METHOD  OF  LAYING   DOWN  VESSELS. 

BY  LORD   BOBEBT   MONTAGU,   A.M. 

Second  Edition,  with  54  Diagrams.     6s. 

"  Lord  Montagu's  work  will  be  equally  valuable  to  the  ship-builder  and  the 
ship-owner — to  the  mariner  and  the  commander  of  yachts." — U.  S.  ^agazine. 
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SAM   SLICK'S   WISE   SAWS 
AND  MODERN  INSTANCES; 

OR,  WHAT  HE   SAID,  DID,  OR  INVENTED. 

Second  Edition.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 

"  We  do  not  fear  to  predict  that  these  delightful  volumes  will  be  the  most 
popular,  as,  beyond  doubt,  they  are  the  best  of  all  Judge  Haliburton's  admirable 
works.  The  '  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  Instances'  evince  powers  of  imagination 
and  expression  far  beyond  what  even  his  former  publications  could  lead  any  one 
to  ascribe  to  the  author.  We  have,  it  is  true,  long  been  familiar  with  his  quaint 
humour  and  racy  narrative,  but  the  volumes  before  us  take  a  loftier  range,  and 
are  so  rich  in  fun  and  good  sense,  that  to  offer  an  extract  as  a  sample  would  be 
an  injustice  to  author  and  reader.  It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  books  we  ever 
read,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  it." — Standard. 

"  Let  Sam  Slick  go  a  mackarel  fishing,  or  to  court  in  England — let  him  venture 
alone  among  a  tribe  of  the  sauciest  single  women  that  ever  banded  themselves 
together  in  electric  chain  to  turn  tables  or  to  mystify  man — our  hero  always 
manages  to  come  off  with  flying  colours — to  beat  every  craftsman  in  the  cunning 
of  his  own  calling — to  get  at  the  heart  of  every  maid's  and  matron's  secret. 
The  book  before  us  will  be  read  and  laughed  over.  Its  quaint  and  racy  dialect 
will  please  some  readers — its  abundance  of  yarns  will  amuse  others.  There  is 
something  in  the  volumes  to  suit  readers  of  every  humour." — AthencBum. 

"  The  humour  of  Sam  Slick  is  inexhaustible.  He  is  ever  and  everywhere  a 
welcome  visitor ;  smiles  greet  his  approach,  and  wit  and  wisdom  hang  upon  his 
tongue.  The  present  is  altogether  a  most  edifying  production,  remarkable  alike 
for  its  racy  humour,  its  sound  philosophy,  the  felicity  of  its  illustrations,  and  the 
delicacy  of  its  satire.  Whether  he  is  making  love  to  Sophy,  or  chatting  with  the 
President  about  English  men  and  manners,  or  telling  ghost  stories,  or  indulging  in 
day-dreams,  or  sketching  the  characters  of  Yankee  skippers,  or  poaching  in  our 
fisheries,  or  enticing  a  British  man-of-war  on  to  a  sand-bar,  he  is  equally  delightful ; 
charming  us  by  the  graphic  vivacity  and  picturesque  quaintness  of  his  descriptions, 
and,  above  all,  by  his  straightforward  honesty  and  truth.  We  promise  our 
readers  a  great  treat  from  the  perusal  of  these  *  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  Instances,' 
which  contain  a  world  of  practical  wisdom,  and  a  treasury  of  the  richest  fun." — 
Moi'idng  Poet. 

"  As  a  work  embodying  the  cynicism  of  Rochefoucault,  with  the  acuteness  of 
Pascal,  and  the  experience  of  Theophrastus  or  La  Bruyere,  it  may  be  said  that, 
except  Don  Quixote,  the  present  work  has  no  rival." — Observer. 


TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

EDITED  BY  THE  AUTHOB  OP  "  SAM  SLICK."    3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

"We  have  seldom  met  with  a  work  more  rich  in  fun  or  more  generally 
delightful." — Standard. 

"  No  man  has  done  more  than  the  facetious  Judge  Haliburton,  through  the 
mouth  of  the  inimitable  *  Sam,'  to  make  the  old  parent  country  recognise  and 
appreciate  her  queer  transatlantic  progeny.  His  present  collection  of  comic 
stories  and  laughable  traits  is  a  budget  of  fun  full  of  rich  specimens  of  American 
humour." —  Globe. 
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THE     EOSES. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF 

«  THE  HISTORY  OF  A  FLIRT,"  &c.    3  vols. 

"  The  author  of  '  The  Flirt'  is  ever  welcome  as  a  writer.  '  The  Roses'  is  a 
novel  which  caonot  fail  to  charm." — Observer. 

"  ♦  The  Roses'  displays,  with  the  pohsh  always  attending  a  later  work,  all  the 
talent  which  appeared  in  '  The  Flirt,'  and  *  The  Manceuvring  Mother.'  It  is  a 
book  which  no  one  would  lay  down  unfinished." — Standard. 

"  In  this  charming  novel  the  author  has  brought  out  the  female  character  in 
three  well-chosen  contrasts.  The  whole  tale  is  a  history  of  sweet  and  tender 
hearts  to  which  the  reader  cannot  refuse  his  sjTnpathy." — John  Bull. 

ELECTRA:  A  STORY  OF  MODERN  TIMES. 

BY     THE     AUTHOR     OP     "  ROCKING-HAM." 

WITH    ILLUSTRATIONS    BY  LORD    GERALD   FITZGERALD.      SECOXD    EDITION.     3  V. 

From  the  Times. — "  The  author  of  *  Rockingham'  holds  always  a  vigorous 
pen.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  him  the  happy  faculty  of  telling  a  pleasing  story 
with  ability  and  power.  His  characters  are  the  flesh  and  blood  we  meet  in  our 
daily  walks ;  their  language  is  natural,  appropriate,  and  to  the  purpose.  We  are 
bound  to  extend  our  highest  praise  to  the  skill  with  which  the  several  characters 
in  '  Electra'  are  pourtrayed,  and  with  which  the  interest  of  the  story  is  sustained 
to  the  very  last  chapter.  Lady  Glenarlowe  and  her  daughter,  Lord  Glenarlowe 
and  Electra,  are  all  finely-drawn  pictures,  and  are  full  of  touches  by  a  master 
hand.  We  know  not  when  we  have  seen  more  exquisite  painting  than  in  the 
character  of  Electra,  or  more  convincing  evidence  of  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  in  its  subtlest  as  well  as  most  prominent  features,  than  is  revealed  in  the 
widely-distinct  characters  of  Lady  Glenarlowe  and  her  stepson." 

AILIEFORl):   A  FAMILY  HISTORY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR   OF    « JOHN   DRAYTON."  3  v. 

"  A  work  abounding  in  fascination  of  an  irresistible  kind." — Observer. 
"A  delightful  tale — full  of  affecting  incident." — Standard. 
"  A  most  charming  and  absorbing  story." — Critic. 
"  The  book  throughout  excites  the  interest  of  reality." — Spectator. 
"  *  Ailieford'  is  the  biography  of  the  clever  writer  of  '  John  Drayton.'     It  is 
a  deeply  interesting  tale." — Britannia. 


CHARLES    AUCHESTER. 

dedicated  to  the  right  HON.  B.  DISRAELI.       3  VOls. 

"  The  author  has  originality  and  a  strong  imagination." — Times. 

"  Music  has  never  had  so  glowing  an  advocate  as  the  author  of  these  volumes. 
There  is  an  amazing  deal  of  ability  displayed  in  them." — Herald. 

"  The  hfe  of  an  enthusiast  in  music,  by  himself.  The  work  is  full  of  talent. 
The  sketches  of  the  masters  and  artists  are  life-like.  In  Seraphael  all  will  recog- 
nize Mendelssohn,  and  in  Miss  Benette,  Miss  Lawrence,  and  Anastase,  Berlioz, 
Jenny  Lind,  and  another  well-known  to  artist  hfe,  will  be  easily  detected.  To 
every  one  who  cares  for  music,  the  volumes  will  prove  a  dehghtful  study." — 
Britayuiia. 
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HARRY     MUIR; 

A     STORY     OF     SCOTTISH     LIFE. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR   OF    "MARGARET   MAITLAND.'* 

Second  Edition.     3  vols,  post  8vo. 

"  We  prefer  '  Harry  Muir'  to  most  of  the  Scottish  novels  that  have  appeared 
since  Gait's  domestic  stories.  This  new  tale,  by  the  author  of  '  Margaret  Maitland,' 
is  a  real  picture  of  the  weakness  of  man's  nature  and  the  depths  of  woman's  kind- 
ness. The  narrative,  to  repeat  our  praise,  is  not  one  to  be  entered  on  or  parted 
from  without  our  regard  for  its  writer  being  increased." — Athencmm. 

**  A  picture  of  life,  everywhere  genuine  in  feeUng,  perfect  in  expression." — 
Examiner. 

"  This  is  incomparably  the  best  of  the  author's  works.  In  it  the  brilliant 
promise  afforded  by  '  Margaret  Maitland'  has  been  fully  realised,  and  now  there 
can  be  no  question  that,  for  graphic  pictures  of  Scottish  life,  the  author  is 
entitled  to  be  ranked  second  to  none  among  modern  writers  of  fiction." — Cale- 
donian Mercury. 

BY   THE    SAME   AUTHOU. 


ADAM    GRAEME 

OF  MOSSGRAY. 

Second  Edition.     3  vols. 

*•  A  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of 
interest  and  delight  by  its  admirable  pictures 
of  Scottish  life  and  scenery." — Post. 


CALEB  FIELD. 

A  TALE   OF  THE   PURITANS. 

Cheaper  Edition.  1  v.  6«. 

"  This  beautiful  production  is  every  way 
worthy  of  its  author's  reputation  in  the 
very  first  rank  of  contemporary  writers." — 
Standard. 


DARIEN;    OK,  THE  MEECHANT  PRINCE. 

BY  ELIOT   "WARBURTOIT.    Second  Edition.   3  vols. 

"  The  scheme  for  the  colonization  of  Darien  by  Scotchmen,  and  the  opening 
of  a  communication  between  the  East  and  West  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
furnishes  the  foundation  of  this  story,  which  is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the 
high  reputation  which  the  author  of  the  '■  Crescent  and  the  Cross'  had  already 
made  for  himself.  The  early  history  of  the  Merchant  Prince  introduces  the 
reader  to  the  condition  of  Spain  under  the  Inquisition ;  the  portraitures  of 
Scottish  life  which  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  narrative,  are  full  of  spirit ; 
the  scenes  in  America  exhibit  the  state  of  the  natives  of  the  new  world  at  that 
period ;  the  daring  deeds  of  the  Buccaneers  supply  a  most  romantic  element  in 
the  story ;  and  an  additional  interest  is  infused  into  it  by  the  introduction  of 
various  celebrated  characters  of  the  period,  such  as  Law,  the  French  financier, 
and  Paterson,  the  founder  of  the  Bank  of  England.  All  these  varied  ingredients 
are  treated  with  that  brilliancy  of  style  and  powerful  descriptive  talent,  by  which 
the  pen  of  Eliot  Warburton  was  so  eminently  distinguished." — John  Bull. 


THE  FIRST   LIEUTENANT'S    STORY. 

BY  LADY  CATHARINE  LONG.     3  vols. 
"  As  a  tracing  of  the  workings  of  human  passion  and  principle,  the  book  is  full 
of  exquisite  beauty,  delicacy,  and  tenderness." — Daily  News. 
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HIGH  AND  LOW; 

OR,  LIFE'S  CHANCES  AND  CHANGES. 

BY  THE  HON.  HENRY  COKE.  3  v. 

THE  YOUNG  HSIRESS. 
BY  MRS.  TROLLOPE.     3  v. 

"  The  best  of  Mrs.  Trollope's  novels."— 
Stand'ird. 

"  The  knowledge  of  the  world  which  Mrs. 
Trollope  possesses  in  so  eminent  a  degree  is 
strongly  e.xhibited  in  the  pages  of  this 
novel." — Observer. 

The  DEAN'S  DAUGHTER, 

OR,  THE    DAYS    WE    LIVE  IN. 

BY  MRS.  GORE.  3  v. 

"  One  of  the  best  of  Mrs.  Gore's  stories. 
The  volumes  are  strewed  with  smart  and 
sparkling  epigram." — Morning  Chronicle. 

CASTLE    AVON. 

By  the  Author  of 
"  EMILIA  WYNDHAM,"  &c.  3  v. 

" '  Castle  Avon'  is,  in  our  judgment,  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  the  author's  works." 
—Post. 

LADY    MARION. 

BY  MRS.  W.  FOSTER.  3  v. 

"  This  fascinating  novel  needs  not  the 
attraction  of  the  name  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Wellington's  niece  upon  the  title-page  to 
commend  it  to  the  novel  readers  of  the 
fashionable  world.  The  work  gives  evidence 
of  talent  of  no  common  order." — Jolui  Bull. 


THE     LONGWOODS 
OF   THE   GRANGE. 

By  the  Author  of 
"  ADELAIDE  LINDSAY."  3  v. 

"  •  The  Longwoods'  are  a  family  group,  in 
the  story  of  whose  life  romance  readers  will 
find  a  charm  and  an  interest  similar  to  that 
which  attends  the  annals  of  the  '  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.'  ''—Daily  News. 

UNCLE    WALTER. 

BY  MRS.  TROLLOPE,  3  v. 

"'Uncle  Walter'  is  an  exceedingly  enter- 
taining novel.  It  assures  Mrs.  Trollope  more 
than  ever  in  her  position  as  one  of  the  ablest 
fiction  writers  of  the  day." — Morning  Post. 


THE  KINNEARS. 

A   SCOTTISH    STORY.     3  v. 

"  We  heartily  commend  this  story  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers  for  its  power,  sim- 
plicity, and  truth.  None  can  read  its  impres- 
sive  record  without  interest,  and  few  without 
improvement."— i)/orrti«^  Post. 

BROOMHILL  ; 

OR,   THE    COUNTY   BEAUTIES. 

"  •  Broomhill'  is  a  tale  of  life  in  polite 
society.  The  oialogue  is  easy— the  interest 
is  well  sustained." — Athenaum. 

MARY  SEAHAM. 

BY  MRS.  GREY, 
Author  of  "  The  Gambler's  Wife."  3  v. 

"  Equal  to  any  former  novel  by  its  author." 
— AthencBinn. 

"An  admirable  work — a  powerfully  con- 
ceived novel,  founded  on  a  plot  of  high 
moral  and  dramatic  interest." — John  Bull. 

ANNETTE.    A  Tale. 
BY  W.  F.  DEACON. 

"With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the 
Hon.  Sir  T.  N.  Talfourd,  D.C.L.'  3  v. 
"  'Annette'  is  a  stirring  tale,  and  has 
enough  in  it  of  life  and  interest  to  keep  it 
for  some  years  to  come  in  request.  The 
prefatory  memoir  by  Sir  Thomas  Talfourd 
would  be  at  all  times  interesting,  nor  the  less 
so  for  containing  two  long  letters  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott  to  Mr.  Deacon,  full  of  gentle 
far-thinking  wisdiom.."— Examiner, 

CONFESSIONS  OF  AN 

ETONIAN. 

BY   C.    ROWCROFT,    ESQ.    3  v. 

"The  life  of  an  Etonian— his  pranks,  his 
follies,  his  loves,  his  fortunes,  and  misfor- 
tunes—is here  amusingly  drawn  and  happily 
coloured  by  an  accomplished  artist.  The 
work  is  full  of  anecd.ite  and  lively  painting 
of  men  and  manners."— G/oAe. 

THE  BELLE  OF  THE 
VILLAGE. 

By  the  Author  of 
"  The  Old  English  Gentleman."  3  v. 

"  An  admirable  story.  It  may  take  its 
place  by  the  side  of  'The  Old  English  Gen- 


tleman. 


-John  Bull. 


The  LADY  and  the  PRIEST. 

BY  MRS.  MABERLY.    3  v. 


THE   ARMY   AND    NAVY. 


Published  on  the  1st  of  every  Month,  Price  3s.  6cl. 

COLBUM'S  UNITED  SERVICE  MAGAZINE, 

AND 

NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  JOURNAL. 


This  popular  periodical,  v^^hich  has  now  been  established  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  embraces  subjects  of  such  extensive  variety  and  powerful 
interest  as  must  render  it  scarcely  less  acceptable  to  readers  in  general 
than  to  the  members  of  those  professions  for  whose  use  it  is  more  par- 
ticularly intended.  Independently  of  a  succession  of  Original  Papers 
on  innumerable  interesting  subjects.  Personal  Narratives,  Historical 
Incidents,  Correspondence,  &c.,  each  number  comprises  Biographical 
Memoirs  of  Eminent  Officers  of  all  branches  of  service.  Reviews  of  New 
Publications,  either  immediately  relating  to  the  Army  or  Navy,  or  in- 
volving subjects  of  utility  or  interest  to  the  members  of  either.  Full 
Reports  of  Trials  by  Courts  Martial,  Distribution  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
General  Orders,  Circulars,  Promotions,  Appointments,  Births,  Marriages, 
Obituary,  &c.,  with  all  the  Naval  and  Military  Intelligence  of  the  Month. 


"  This  is  confessedly  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  attractive  periodicals  of  which 
the  British  press  can  boast,  presenting  a  wide  field  of  entertainment  to  the 
general  as  well  as  professional  reader.  The  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
two  services  are  distinguished  by  vigour  of  sense,  acute  and  practical  observation, 
an  ardent  love  of  discipline,  tempered  by  a  high  sense  of  justice,  honour,  and  a 
tender  regard  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  our  soldiers  and  seamen." — Globe. 

"  At  the  head  of  those  periodicals  which  furnish  useful  and  valuable  information 
to  their  peculiar  classes  of  readers,  as  well  as  amusement  to  the  general  body  of 
the  public,  must  be  placed  the  '  United  Service  Magazine,  and  Naval  and  Military 
Journal.'  It  numbers  among  its  contributors  almost  all  those  gallant  spirits  who 
have  done  no  less  honour  to  their  country  by  their  swords  than  by  their  pens, 
and  abounds  with  the  most  interesting  discussions  on  naval  and  military  affairs, 
and  stirring  narratives  of  deeds  of  arms  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Every  informa- 
tion of  value  and  interest  to  both  the  Services  is  culled  with  the  greatest  diligence 
from  every  available  source,  and  the  correspondence  of  various  distinguished 
officers  which  enrich  its  pages  is  a  feature  of  great  attraction.  In  short,  the 
'  United  Service  Magazine'  can  be  recommended  to  every  reader  who  possesses 
that  attachment  to  his  country  which  should  make  him  look  with  the  deepest 
interest  on  its  naval  and  military  resources." — Sun. 

"  This  truly  national  periodical  is  always  full  of  the  most  valuable  matter  for 
professional  men." —Morning  Herald. 
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